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LOW-COST 


Marlin 


022 CAL. REPEATERS 


Marvels of modern production methods, 
these sturdy, safe, dependable Marlin 
Rifles will give you years of sport and 
utility at nominal cost. 

They’re man-size, handsome firearms, 
with selected American Walnut stocks; 
pre-tested at the factory for performance 
and accuracy before shipment. Look at all 
three at your dealer’s now! 


For “thrifty” shooters— 

a long-lasting load... MARLIN MODEL 81-DL 
18-25 shots in one load. Pat. non-jamming feed. Shoots .22 
short, long, long rifle—regular and nigh speed. Quick- 
release trigger—self-cocking—side ejection—Off and On 
safety—Am. Walnut stock. $28.90* 


For quick shots on 

fast-moving small game.. M A R LI N M 0 DEL 8 0 “ DL 
8-shot clip magazine. Quick-release trigger—self-cocking— 
side ejection—Off and On safety—Am. Walnut stock. Peep 
or open sights; swivels. A honey for action on vermin or 
small game. $24.15* 


Go-getter for “clean-up” of 

vermin or rapid-fire plinking... MARLI N MODEL 88C 
15-shot semi-automatic, .22 long rifle ammo., greased or 
waxed, regular & high speed. Fires faster than you can 
pull trigger. Virtually foul-proof. Cannot be disassembled 
when cocked. Hooded ramp front sight, Rocky Mt. rear. 
Am. Walnut stock. $32.50* 


*Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 


YOURS on request, full specifications on all Marlin Guns, 
with photo-illustrations, in new 80th Anniversary Cata- 
log.* Enclose 3¢ stamp for postage and handling. Mail 
coupon to Marlin, Dept. 37. New Haven, Conn. 


*Sample pack of Marlin Blades included with our compliments 
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LEARN QUICKLY BY MAIL 
From This Famous School 
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Home of the Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy. This 
modern 6 story building in 
the heart of Omaha is 
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Be a Taxidermist! 


jd 
Learn Easily, Quickly AT HOME 


Sportsmen!—Mount Your Own Game Trophies! 


owned and occupied EX- 
CLUSIVELY by the School. 
(Inset: J. W. Elwood, 
Founder of the School.) 


Wild-game is disappearing rapidly. Many 
kinds MAY soon be extinct. Mount and keep 
every specimen you get. Kill fewer birds and 
animals. PRESERV E THE GAME—and have 
MORE PLEASURE than ever with just a FEW 





Learn to Mount 


specimens. TAXIDERMY makes this possible. 
Our old reliable school will teach you AT 
HOME IN SPARE TIME. Don’t miss this 
wonderful opportunity! Investigate TODAY. 
Send NOW for the FREE BOOK. 





( JIM, OR.GREEN WANTS 
| YOU TO MOUNT THIS 


Simple As A-B-C 


Our easy lessons are marvels of sim- 
plicity. No long tedious practice; you 
start actual Taxidermy with your 
very first lesson. It’s Easy! It’s Thrill- 
ing! It’s Profitable! Send postal now 
for Big Free Book, and learn how you 
too can learn and enjoy Taxidermy. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. 


Thrilling Hobby 


You will really enjoy Taxidermy. It’s 
the most thrilling and fascinating 
hobby in the world. Makes you well- 
known and popular. Brings you new 
interests and new friends. All real 
sportsmen and nature-lovers love 
Taxidermy. 


Lowest Fee Ever! 
You will be absolutely amazed at the 
low fee NOW IN EFFECT! Rush request 
now for the Free Book so that, if you 
decide to enroll, you can be sure to 
get in on the present LOWEST FEE IN 
OUR HISTORY! Fee is within the easy 
reach of every schoolboy. Many, 
many students more than earn back 
their tuition fee by mounting only 
ONE specimen for others, while learn- 
ing. 
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Outdoor Life Readers 
Especially Invited 

Mr. Elwood especially invites all 

readers of OUTDOOR LIFE to 


send a postal, or the coupon, for 
the FREE BOOK Today! 


Large-Mouth Bass 





1101 Elwood Building 
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Birds, Animals,Fish,Game Heads 


Double your interest in hunting— 
have a wonderful den and museum 
from your own trophies. A real art, 
tremendous fun and fascina- 
tion, with possible BIG PROFITS, 
mounting for other sportsmen. 


Learn Krome Tanning 


Latest home KROME TANNING taught 
in our lessons. Wonderfully successful 
system. Make fine | sole, lace 
and buck leathers. Tan a make 
them up. Many earn SPL DID 

PRO FITS tanning for oes in 
SPARE TIME. 


Wild Game 
Not Needed 


You can use common animals and birds; 

uirrels, rabbits, chicks, owls, hawks, 
oipeena, even frogs. Mount them in 
omen” and humorous groups. Real 
Fun; and profitable, too. This is known 
as Craft and Novelty taxidermy; it’sin- 
cluded in our unique lessons, It’s Mar- 
is Ta Write for free book today. 


Is Taxidermy Profitable? 
Many write us they earn from $20 to $40 
a week—some even more, mounting for 
= _ a taxidermist. Have a 
real trade. sernings possible. IN- 
VESTIGATE 1 ODAY! 


Beautiful FREE 
book, 48 pages, hun- 
dreds of fine pie- 
tures—explains 
everything. Tells of 
our 250,000 students 
and their success. 


Send 
Coupon 


You'll be amazed when you read this 
ee book on Taxidermy. when you learn o 
the t fun and fascination a rd oy! pro — 
ater. fo and in Taxiderm > you 
elf, to SEND 1 THE “Bot PON 
NOW AND TAVESTiG ATE’’—so send coupon 
TODAY! Do it NOW! 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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i NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
f 1101 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Send me your free illustrated book. This book tells 
me how | can learn this fascinating art of Taxidermy. 
State your age. 
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PFLUEGER RECORD SPOON 


Favorite lure usedat fishing Rodeos. Pflueg er 
Spoons bring in prize winning catches. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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PRONOUNCED Fitw.Gte 


A Great Name in Tackle 
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4 ll in a series 


of NASH AIRFLYTE ads by ED ZERN 








One day a customer walked into a 
Nash showroom, pointed to a 1950 
Airflyte Ambassador with Hydra- 
Matic Drive, and_said, “Ill take that 
one.” Then he started peeling fifty- 
dollar bills off a roll that would stran- 
gle a steer. 

“Not so fast, bub,” said the sales- 
man. “‘We don’t sell these Airflytes to 
just anybody, you know. What natural 
insect does the Green Drake dry-fly 
represent?” 

“Ephemera Guttulatta,” said the 
customer. 

“Where are the major nesting 
grounds of the canvasback ?” 

“The Dakotas, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan,” said the customer. 

“‘What’s the muzzle velocity of the 
.270 with a 130-grain bullet?” said 
the salesman. 

**3,100 foot seconds,” said the cus- 
tomer. 

“Wrong!” said the salesman. “It’s 
3,140! You’d better run along home 
and brush up on your hunting and 


fishing. After all, we have to be careful 
about this Airflyte getting into the 
wrong hands.” 

So the customer stuffed his money 
back into his pocket and slunk out of 
the showroom. 


When the Nash Dealer heard about 
this, he called the salesman into the 
front office. 


“Son, I’m afraid you have the wrong 
idea,” he said gently. “It’s true that 
this 1950 Airflyte has many features 
of special interest to sportsmen. The 
Twin Bed arrangement, for instance, 
that makes up double, for overnight 
sleeping, or single, so one man can 
nap while his side-kick drives on long 
trips. 

“And, of course, the huge luggage 
compartment. And the fact that at 
average highway speeds, you can drive 
a Nash Statesman Airflyte more than 
500 miles without stopping for gas. 


‘Not to mention the Weather Eye 
Conditioned Air System, long ac- 





YOUR NASH AIRFLYTE DEALER WILL 
GLADLY ARRANGE SHOWINGS OF 
THE FULL-COLOR FILMS “FISHING IN 
ALASKA” and “‘HUNTING IN ALASKA” 











Nash Motors, Detroit, Michigan 
Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
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knowledged the world’s finest .. . and 
the ease of handling that makes long 
hunting and fishing trips seem like 
short hops .. . and the coil springs all 
around, that take the terrors out of 
bumpy back roads. 

“It’s true that sportsmen appreciate 
the surprising roominess of this car— 
and the Airflyte Construction that 
gives double the rigidity of conven- 
tional construction—and the stream- 
lining that drastically reduces air-drag. 

‘I can, therefore, understand your 
enthusiasm for selling this 1950 Air- 
flyte to outdoor sportsmen. However, 
my boy, we must always strive to cul- 
tivate a sense of proportion.” 

So saying, the Nash Dealer gave 
the salesman a fatherly pat on the 
head with a Stillson wrench, kicked 
out two of his front teeth and tossed 
him into the alley. 


MORAL: Any way you look at it, 
a roll of fifty-dollar bills is a roll of 
fifty-dollar bills. 
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FISHING AND HUNTING 
CATALOG 

















132 PAGES FOR OUTDOOR MEN — with descrip- 
tions and prices of equipment for fresh 
and salt water fishing, camping, hiking, 
boating—and now hAunting, too. 12 pages 
of rifles and shotguns alone. 5 pages of 
bait and fly lures in natural colors. This 
is your catalog for 1950 hunting and 
fishing. Reserve your free copy now! 


OUTDOOR CLOTHES AND CAMPING GEAR—A 
wide range of comfortable, long-wearing 
jackets, waterproof clothing, waders and 
boots, sleeping bags’and tents—one of the 
largest assortments in the country! 


FEATURE ARTICLES BY EXPERTS—Tips on choos- 
ing bait and fly casting equipment, 
facts about salt water tackle, useful knots 
and how to tie them—p/us tips on fish- 
ing, hunting and camping! 


CHOOSE FROM FAMOUS NAME-BRANDS — Win- 
chester, Browning, Remington, Mossberg, 
Stevens, Western Field, Pflueger, Shake- 
speare, South Bend, Montague, Heddon, 
Coxe, Penn, Ocean City, Prentiss-Waber, 
Sea King. . . you'll find the makers of 
all the finest equipment represented. 


It's easy to order by mail from Wards— 
convenient monthly payments if you wish! 


Chicago * Albany * Baltimore * Denver 
Ft. Worth © KansasCity °® Odakland 
Portland, Ore. ® St. Paul 

Mail coupon to nearest Ward city—-NOW! 

| 
MONTGOMERY WARD, Dept. OL 51 | 

Rush me the new 1950 Fishing and Hunting 
Catalog as soon as printed (about Feb. 1 | 
N me e x | 
(PRINT plainly) | 
Street Address or Box........ : : | 


am | 
Post Offi 5 State 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


* COUPLE OF GOOD SPORTS 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


For years the contro- 
versy has raged as to 
who starts the fires in 
the mountains during hunting season. 
No answer to this question is proposed 
in this letter, but I do want to extend 
the Forest Service's thanks to ‘‘a couple 
of buck hunters’’——and to the many 
others who do as they did. The story 
goes like this: 

One morning last fall the ranger in 
the Magalia District of Lassen National 
Forest called us here in the Almanor 
District and said two deer hunters had 
reported that they’d put out a fire near 
Humbug Summit in the Little Grizzly 
area just southwest of Lake Almanor. 
I went up the next day to see whether 
I could find it and, if so, make sure it 
was out. 

Sure enough, right along the road 
about a mile southeast of Little Grizzly 
guard station I found the remains of a 








fire, probably caused by a cigarette butt 
carelessly flipped into some rotten wood. 
The fire had been well spaded up and 
then buried. On top of the small mound 
of earth, which was all that was left of 
the fire, there was a rough cross of fir 
branches, and on the cross was a piece 
of cardboard bearing the following epi- 


|taph: ‘Here lie the remains of a baby 


forest fire, out by courtesy of a couple 
of buck hunters.” 

So—we extend our thanks to you, 
fellows, and hope that your good ex- 
ample will help convert those who are 
careless with fire in our forests.— 
W. R. C. Beaty, U.S. Forest Service, 
Westwood, Calif. . 


* TREEING WOODCHUCKS 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


In connection with the 
much-discussed ques- 
tion of woodchucks 
climbing trees, I once had an experience 
that may be worth telling. 

I grew up in western Illinois, where 
there were many fat chucks around to 
keep one’s shooting eye in trim. Like 
most of the boys, I kept well occupied 
in this sport. One day I was invited to 
the farm of another lad to help clean out 
some of these pests. When I proudly 
displayed my rifle (bought with hard- 
earned money from carrying newspa- 
pers), he merely grunted and said that 
with his dog there was no need for a 
long-range weapon. 

Sure enough, we hadn’t been out long 
when we heard the dog barking his 
version of “treed.”” There was a very 
disgruntled woodchuck glaring at the 
excited dog from a perch about 10 ft. 
up in a young oak. Collecting him was 
simple—too simple, in fact, for it could 
hardly be called sport. However, it was 
a very effective way of preserving corn 
and soybeans. 

The dog knew the dens of all the 
woodchucks in the vicinity. His trick 
was to sneak up between the chuck and 

(continued on page 6) 
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“Wood Ducks” by Charl 
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CALLING ALL SPORTSMEN: Our 1950 Seagram’s 
Hunting and Fishing Calendar will be gone 
before you know it. Don’t miss this rare oppor- 
tunity to own six glorious, wild-life masterpieces 
—printed in full color—painted by Paul Bransom, 
William J. Schaldach and Charles DeFeo! Names 
that guarantee true-to-nature realism and top 


artistic quality. 





SENSATIONAL OFFER! Act now! This is your 


very last chance to be the proud owner of these 


GOING...GOING... 


ACT FAST TO GET YOUR 1950 Seagvaw’'s SPORTSMAN’S 
CALENDAR... FOR COST OF MAILING AND HANDLING 






beautiful prints — striking works of art you'll 
want to frame—and keep. Reproduced in brilliant 
natural colors, the Sportsman’s Calendar meas- 
ures 14” x 20”—and it’s all yours for only 15¢ to 


cover cost of handling and mailing. 


NOW OR NEVER. Don’t wait. Mail the coupon 
today. Remember—this de luxe calendar is 
offered only once a year exclusively by The House 
of Seagram — makers of fine whiskies since 1857— 
favorites of American sportsmen for 92 years. 


Because of state laws, this offer is not made to residents of the states of 


THE HOUSE 
OF SEAGRAM 


a ae V1 Risks slew 1857 


Seagram-Distillers Corp., Chrysler Building, New York 





JANUARY, 1950 


Georgia, Mississippi, New Hampshire or Oklahoma. 





THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM, Post Office Box No. 670, New York 46, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me the handsomely illustrated Seagram’s 
Sportsman’s Calendar for which I am enclosing 15¢ to cover cost of 
handling and mailing. 
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Stop 
fishing 





Your casts are governed by the 
spinning spool in your reel. Most 
reels have “fly-wheel action.” They’re 
slow-to-start and slow-to-stop spin- 
ning. This causes (1) casting drag and 
(2) backlash. Langley reels with the 
sensational Anti-Inertia Spool elimi- 
nate “fly-wheel action!’ They start 
and stop with the lure! No drag...no 
backlash . . . perfect casts every time. 
Tested and proved by casting cham- 
pions in actual field tests. Langley 
reels from $5 to $15 at dealers. 


Only Langley gives all three! 


Quicker “take-away” of the 
lure... No drag! 





2 Instant stop when lure strikes 
... No backlash! 


Perfect casts every time with 
light or heavy lures! 


Only Langley 
eliminates ‘‘fly- 
wheel action” 


. 
ANTI-INERTIA 
SPOOL 


THE FAMOUS 
LANGLEY 
STREAMLITE THE HEART 


OF YOUR REEL 








Rakes 
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WHAT’S 
ON YOUR MIND? 


(continued) 











his refuge, and then rush him. Most 
| of the time the only safety left for the 
chuck was in a tree, and up he’d go. 
My friend assured me that this was the 
purpose of the hound and that his 
tactics were fully intentional.—R. E. 
Torley, Greenwich, Conn, 


* THINGS COULD BE WORSE 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Recently I read an in- 
teresting prediction of 
the future of big-game 
hunting, written in 1891, and am pass- 








ing it along to you. It comes from the 
preface to a book titled Taxidermy and 
Zoological Collecting, by William T. 
Hornaday: 

“The rapid and alarming destruction 
of all forms of wild-animal life which is 
going on furiously throughout the en- 
tire world renders it imperatively neces- 
sary for those who would build up great 
zoological collections to be up and do- 
ing before any more of the leading spe- 
cies are exterminated... 

“It is already too late to collect wild 
specimens of the American bison, Cali- 
fornia elephant seal, West Indian seal, 
great auk, and Labrador duck. Very 
soon it will also be too late to collect 
walrus, manatee, fur seal, pronghorn 
antelope, elk, moose, mountain sheep, 
and mountain goat.” 

Evidently big-game prospects have 
improved since “the good old days.”— 
John E. Hammond, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


* WELLS FOR FISHING BOATS 


I think all boats used 
by fishermen should 
have wells to keep fish 
alive after they are caught. In my 
opinion, this would save a surprisingly 
large number of fish. Many fellows 
start off by taking one or two but then 
don’t get any more. When they come in, 
they have a few fish that are not worth 
bothering with. In many cases, prob- 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


JUST SO THEY WON'T THINK 
we'RE LYING —- 








ably, these are just fed to the cat. If 
they had been kept in a well in the 
boat, they could be released. 

Then, too, there are lots of fellows 
who take some decent fish and then, 
when they are through fishing, decide 





LANGLEY CORPORATION, 660 Second, San Diego, Cal. 





that they have no appetite for fish that 
day. They have had their fun landing 
the fish, so why not release them and 
let somebody else have some sport too? 

This is a sportsmanlike attitude 
toward fishing. With the great number 
of fishermen on our lakes and streams 
today, I believe it would be a great step 
in fish conservation if all boats were 
equipped with wells—D. C. Sykes, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


* PROTECT THE COUGAR? 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


I just have a couple of 
things on my mind that 
I thought perhaps your 
readers could help me with. The first 
is about the mountain lion or cougar: I 
know he can be a mean hombre at times, 
but is he so bad that we have to classify 
him as a predator and maintain a year- 
round open season on him? I realize 
that in some localities there are notori- 
ously bad fellows that consistently kill 
livestock; these, like sheep-killing dogs, 
should be hunted down and destroyed. 
The cougar’s favorite food is perhaps 
the deer, but here he does both the 
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hunter and the deer a good turn by 
killing off the weak and diseased ani- 
mals and so strengthening the breed. 
What do you think? 

My other thought is about the in- 
creasing use of dogs for hunting every- 
thing from possums to grizzlies. To me 
this seems like a lazy man’s way to 
hunt. I may be sticking my neck out on 
this, but I have been hunting for a long 
time and have never had reason to use 
a dog for anything except pheasants 
and quail. There, too, the only advan- 
tage I see in a dog is for retrieving.— 
Duane F. Wroe, Alhambra, Calif. 








* A BELLYFUL OF .270 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


I live in northeast 
Texas, where it is rath- 
er thickly settled. The 
farms range from 75 to 400 acres, and 
98 percent have cattle on them, while 
some have work horses or mules. The 
number of farms that have been posted 
in the last two years is enough to make 
one stop and think. I have talked to 
lots of the farmers, and their attitude 
boils down to this: “I don’t want those 
damn fools on my land with rifles that 
will shoot 3 miles.” 

Now, I have a .257, a .30/06, an 8 mm., 
a 6.55 mm. Norwegian Krag, and a .22. 
I fire from 500 to 2,000 rounds a year 
and stock 20 to 30 rifles a year for 
others. I am on the testing range with 
most of these men—and lots of others— 
to sight in. Let me tell you that 97 
percent of those fellows can put only 


The Game-Law Violator is a Thief! 
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two or three shots out of five in a 6-in. 
bull at 100 yd., shooting off a bench 
and a bag of sand. 

It all adds up to this: There are a 
lot of guys hunting jack rabbits with 
.270’s who should not be out with a .22 
and cannot hold any closer or hit any 
farther than the first thutty-thutty 
would shoot. There are many dead cattle, 
mad farmers, and disappointed hunters 
because we have had an overdose of .270. 

I use a .257 with reduced loads for 
varmints and shoot a 3-in. group most 
of the time at 100 yd., but I know you 
have to regulate everything to the sur- 
roundings—even guns. Of the 12 deer 
killed by my friends last year, 10 were 
shot at less than 70 yd., and the other 
two at less than 125 yd. I have had 
more than a bellyful of .270.—Lloyd Via, 
Cumby, Tex. 


* SHOOT FIRST, TALK LATER 


Tothe Editor In a recent issue you 
Outdoor Life: published a letter from 

W. H. Bailey under the 
title ‘Leave Snakes Alone,” in which 
the writer said: ‘Walk slowly through 
cover; the rattler will always see you 
first and rattle, because he is fright- 
ened.” 

I’m afraid I beg to differ. We have 
killed 15 rattlers on our property here 
in the last couple of years, and none 
of them rattled. None of them ran 
away. They didn’t coil. They stayed 
where they were, watched us, and 
waited to see what we would do. Even 
when the gun was drawn to shoot them, 
or the hoe raised to whack off their 
heads, they still did not rattle. 

So Mr. Bailey’s advice to “stay where 
you are and give the snake a chance to 
crawl away’’ does not apply with our 
Florida rattlers. Perhaps the Colorado 
variety are more cowardly and slither 
off. Anyway, here in Florida we shoot 
rattlers first and ask questions later. 

Helen Mindlin Mather-Smith, Oak- 
land, Fla. 


NUTS TO WILD TURKEYS 


Tothe Editor Pennsylvania is doing a 
Outdoor Life: remarkable job of wild- 

turkey stocking, and 
many other states are following suit. I 
feel that the hunters should do some- 
thing to help. The birds can live only 
so long as there is food for them. In 
the interests of conservation I suggest 
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AND G NUTS 





that every hunter carry half a dozen 
nuts of various kinds in his hunting coat 
and plant them in likely spots every 
time he goes out. 

I realize that all the nuts planted 
would not grow, but if 10,000,000 hunt- 
ers planted a couple of dozen nuts 
apiece every year, it ought to do some 
good. Do you think I’m nuts ?—Robert 
P. Jones, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Outdoor Life 


“And these are just samples!” Bill Davidson (left) tells his clients—Roy Weatherby and Ken Niles 


Long Shots in the 


CASCADES 


by JACK O’°CONNOR 


Nearly everything is outsize in that spectacular 
mountain section of British Columbia—including 


cross-country shooting at its big game! 


JANUARY, 1950 


cade Mountains of southwestern 
3ritish Columbia been able to set 

out sentries, that late-September day, 
they would have received a frightening 
report indeed. Their haunts were being 
invaded by a party of terrifying might, 
seven hunters armed with topnotch 
rifles in some of the most deadly calibers 

.270, .30/06, .25, and .300 Magnum. 

Professions represented were diverse 
as the weapons. Sheldon Coleman made 
gasoline lamps and stoves, and Dean 
Olds helped design them. Furthermore, 
both men had a deft way with their 
lamps; if one dimmed because of poor 
gasoline, it was bright again in an 
instant. We were set for any exigencies 
of man or beast, for Doc Raffman was a 
physician and Jonesie a veterinarian. 
Roy Weatherby was a custom rifle 


[’: the game animals of the Cas- 
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maker, Art Popham an attorney. Ken 
Niles was a radio announcer, and I a 
journalist. Fortunately, we all had time 
to hunt instead of practicing our special- 
ties. The lamps held up, the rifles didn’t 
go on the fritz, no human or equine 
bones were broken, and there wasn’t a 
radio mike or a typewriter to be found 
within miles. 

I couldn't help feeling, though, that 
we were forty years too late. Four 
decades ago, the magnificent Cascade 
country was literally overrun with 
game—including plenty of sheep. It’s a 
big, rugged area full of towering, jagged 
peaks and glaciers that spawn brawling, 
icy streams. There are wide stretches 
of rich upland pastures above timber- 
line—country that looks ideal for cari- 
bou, although those northern reindeer 
never came that far south. Don’t mis- 
understand me, though; the Cascade 
country is far from being worked out. 
There are still worlds of mule deer there, 
apparently plenty of goat, enough moose 
to afford good hunting, and a few sheep. 
At one time, I’m told, it was elk coun- 
try, too, but the herds died off. 

Ken Niles, who was pairing off with 
me, was out after a goat, a ram, and a 
mule deer. My own wants were more 
modest. Before I left home, my wife 
had given me orders to collect her a 
goatskin rug for the bedroom. But 
primarily I was bent on making some 
movies and getting a good look at the 
Sierra bighorn. I had hunted sheep 
along the main chain of the Rockies in 
Alberta, British Columbia, and Wyo- 
ming. Now I wanted to see what they 
looked like farther west. 

The Lillooet country (about eighty 
miles above the U.S. border) is easy 
to get to from Vancouver, B.C, al- 
though our route may sound incredibly 
complicated. From Vancouver we took 
the main line of the Canadian National 
Railways to the whistle stop of Lytton, 
then motored to Seaton Lake by the way 
of Lillooet. We crossed the lake by 
ferry, then drove in another automobile 
to the little town of Minto. From 
Minto we packed in to Spruce Lake and 
thence to the head of Big Creek. 

At Minto we saw the head of a small 
ram that a hunter was shipping back 
to the States. Bill Davidson, our out- 
fitter, also showed us his mounted heads 
and sheep-hide rugs. Just how big the 
Sierra bighorns ever grew I wouldn't 
know, but Bill's heads were quite small, 
the largest having a curl of about thirty- 
three inches, approximating that of a 
fair desert ram. The tails on the hides 
I saw were definitely a dark brown in- 
stead of black-——-the first bighorn tails 
I had ever seen that weren't black. 

The Lillooet country was reputedly 
a good sheep country once. Now it 
definitely isn’t; none of us so much as 
laid eyes on a sheep of any size, sex, 
or previous condition of servitude. Bill 
Davidson thinks that the bighorns are 
still on the decline, but another guide 
told me he felt they were increasing 
once more, after having been overshot 
and decimated by diseases contracted 
from domestic animals. 

The headwaters of Big Creek, where 
we first camped, reminded me of the 
head of the Prophet River far to the 
north in the same great Province of 
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There was everything a bighorn could want—mountain pastures for food, shale slides 
for bedding down, high cliffs for safety. But where in the world were the bighorns? 


British Columbia. Like the Prophet, 
Big Creek rises in an immense glacier, 
and its headwaters are surrounded by 
big mountains that jut far up above 
timberline. 

We paired off right from the start, 
Ken and I trailing a little Indian guide 
named Andy and winding up on the 
edge of a deep canyon. There was a 
vast area of what looked like ideal sheep 
country—-great upland meadows rolling 
up to steep cliffs and slides. According 
to Andy this was sheep country, and we 
did see some old sign. For almost an 
hour we searched the country with our 
binoculars. Once I spotted—two miles 
away—-what might have been a herd of 
seven sheep lying on a point the way 
bighorns will, around midday. The 
“sheep” were of the right color, but 
they didn’t have quite the proper shape. 
Furthermore, they never moved, so wish 
as we would, we finally had to con- 
cede that they were rocks. 


The Country Was Made for Sheep 


The possibilities of that side of the 
canyon having been exhausted, we led 
our horses over shale slides and down 
steep side canyons until we found our- 
selves smack on the bottom of the deep 
valley. That country was just made for 
sheep and caribou; there were rolling 
pastures of moss, lichen, and grass, as 
well as craggy cliffs where sheep could 
escape their enemies. Hunting afoot, 
we even picked up an old but plainly 
marked sheep trail through a shale slide. 
But, of course, there never had been 
any caribou there, and we couldn't put 
the finger on a single sheep. 

The sun was sinking now toward 
the great barren uplands to the west 
and streaking with pink the snow and 
the glaciers. Wearily we picked up our 
rifles and headed back toward our 
horses. We had hardly started, when 
three buck mule deer jumped out of a 
patch of stunted arctic willow far above 
timberline. Two were forkhorns but 
one was a very respectable four-pointer. 


They were about 300 yards away and 
quartering to our right. 

Ken sat down, throwing a cartridge 
into the chamber of his .270. 

“Shall I bust him?’’ he asked. “Or 
will it scare the sheep?” 

‘‘What sheep ?’’ I scoffed, thinking of 
all those hungry mouths in camp. 

Ken fired without further ado, and 
his 130-grain Silvertip hit the buck in 
the paunch, penetrated up through the 
right lung, and exited behind the shoul- 
der. The buck stopped and wobbled 
around for a moment, so Ken put a sec- 
ond bullet through its lungs. Meat for 
the table! 

Dusk was moving on apace and we 
had a rough ride ahead, so the three of 
us tore that buck to pieces like a bunch 
of hungry wolves, slung the meat across 
our saddles, and took off. We got into 
camp after dark and found our com- 
panions empty-handed — and plenty 
hungry. 

Next day, Ken, Andy, and I rode clear 
to the head of Big Creek, stopping at 
intervals and trying to spot game on 
the slopes above timberline. When we 
finally started down again, we had seen 
a total of one scared cow moose with 
her ungainly calf, and one chattering, 
squawking flock of ptarmigan. Our 
gloom was so thick we had to keep 
brushing it aside as we headed back 
for camp. 

We had traveled perhaps a mile when 
we came to an icy little stream that 
tumbled down the steep slope into Big 
Creek. Looking it over, I thought I 
could discern a basin and a part of a 
glacier far up the slope. 

“Ken,” I said, ‘‘we’ve been out all day 
and we haven't made a real climb. Let’s 
go up to the head of this creek and see 
if there’s anything in the basin.” 

“Right by me!” 

We rode our horses up as far as we 
could, then tethered them and proceeded 
afoot. Ken was a little ahead of me as 
we topped the ridge, and the moment he 
put his head over the rim and looked 
into the basin, he almost fell backward. 
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“Goats!” he hissed, as soon as he 
could find his voice. 
I crawled to the ridge and stuck my 


head over. By golly, there were two 
goats—feeding serenely about 200 yards 
apart and 800 yards from us. I got my 
binoculars on them. The one on the left 
was a very good trophy goat, and since 
Ken had never shot a billy, that was his 
meat. The one on the right would do 
very well for the rug that Mrs. O’C. had 
ordered. 

But 800 yards is darn near half a mile, 
and there wasn’t a speck of cover be- 
tween us and the peacefully feeding 
billies! 

“Look, Ken,” I said, “you take the 
goat on the left; it’s got a good head. 
T’ll take the one on the right. Let’s 
walk toward them quickly but quietly, 
and when they see us and start moving 
out, we’ll start shooting!”’ 

We plunged down into the basin and 
covered about 200 yards before the big 
goat spied us and took off in the shuffle 
that goats think is a run. The smaller 
billy took a look and also decided he 
didn’t like what he saw. 

We flopped into prone position. At 
600 yards I very neatly missed my goat 
—twice. I didn’t miss him by much, but 
I missed him. Ken likewise fanned 
twice, but his third shot caught the goat 
and tumbled it end over end into an 
inert heap. My billy, confused by the 
shooting, didn’t try to climb out of the 
basin, as Ken’s had, but started to rim 
around it. That, I saw, would bring 
him much nearer. I waited until he got 
about 275 yards or so away, and then 
planted a 180-grain Bronzepoint from 
the .300 Weatherby Magnum right be- 
hind his shoulder. He fell over like a 
bronze book end. 

Ken’s range had been between 500 
and 600 yards. That was twice as far 
as mine—I paced off almost 300 yards 
from my prone position to the fallen 
goat. It would make a good rug, all 
right, but Ken’s trophy was a dandy, 
with 94-inch horns and a beautiful, 
soft-looking, snow-white cape. 

Having scored, we were able to toler- 
ate a couple of days of rain that tied 
us to our camp there on Big Creek. 
When it had cleared, the whole mob de- 
cided to go back to the cabin at Spruce 
Lake and try our luck there, since the 


Venison for hungry men! O’Connor (left) helps Niles unsling 
the latter’s buck, while Jonesie hurries up to film the event 


guides rated it as good goat and mule- 
deer country. Barring an accidental 
encounter with sheep, I was through 
hunting. I had no desire for a moose, 
and I couldn’t see any percentage in 
shooting a buck when there were mule 
deer practically in my backyard at 
home. 

Our first day in the new location 
brought Ken and me within sight of 
nothing but some deer. However, we 
heard a fusillade of shots from a great 
canyon where our companions had gone 
after goats. That night Doc, Jonesie, 
and Art came in with three fine billies. 
The next day, Sheldon and Dean went 
out for goats, and Ken and I headed for 
an enormous mountain where, in the old 
days, there had been many sheep. 


Tracks—But No Ram 


Again we saw nothing but a few deer. 
But it is a day I'll long remember; never 
have I seen more ruggedly beautiful 
country. It had everything—big upland 
pastures, cliffs, crags, shale for rams to 
bed down in, points that overlooked 
hundreds of square miles of forest and 
stream and muskeg. Sheep had been 
there recently too. We found some 
tracks that a big old ram had made 
since the storm, but try as we would, we 
could not find the track maker. 

Dusk was falling as we started to 
lead our horses down a long steep ridge 
to a trail that would bring us to camp, 
many miles away. Suddenly Andy, the 
guide, pointed across the great canyon. 

“Deer!”” he said. “A big buck, I 
think.”’ 

The glasses showed that it was a nice 
four-pointer, and since Ken wanted an- 
other buck to take home with him for 
the meat, he sat down and inspected it 
through the scope. 

“How far away do you think it is?” 
he asked. 

“About 500 yards,” I said. 

The .270 cracked and the buck fell 
on its nose. I watched through the 
binoculars as it kicked a few times and 
then lay still. If you want to get an 
inferiority complex, just hunt with that 
guy Niles when he’s hot!. 

Andy hustled over to dress the buck 
so we could pack it out the next day. 
Ken and I took off down the ridge. 








When we reached the trail we could 
barely see, and by the time Andy joined 
us it was pitch dark. 

We mounted, pointed our horses’ 
noses for camp, and then settled back to 
wait for them to do their stuff. Ken 
was riding a white horse, but the night 
was so dark I could not even catch a 
glimpse of the beast ten feet in front of 
me. We could guess where we were 
only by what the horses did. We'd hear 
them cross streams, or feel them jump 
down timber and scramble up steep 
banks. Finally in the distance we saw 
the lights of the cabin—and we were 
home. 

Sheldon and Dean had got their goats, 
and Roy had collected himself a buck, 
so we all had something to brag about. 
The goat hunters had made their kills 
clear across an enormous canyon, at 
about the range that Ken had got his 
buck. Brother, I travel in fast company! 

Next day, we headed back for Minto, 
with Ken and me riding the ridges, still 
desperately hoping we'd get a last 
chance at a Sierra bighorn. Ken col- 
lected a nice coyote en route, but other- 
Wise the trip was uneventful. How- 
ever when we were about halfway to 
Minto, we heard a terrific fusillade be- 
low us on the parallel trail our com- 
panions were traveling. We wondered 
what in the world could have happened, 
to cause all that shooting. 

When we met our pals the mystery 
was explained. Roy had hung up a deer 
he had killed beside the trail when we'd 
been packing in, with the idea of pick- 
ing it up on the return trip. When they 
reached it, though, the deer was not 
only down but scattered all over the 
place. Around it were tracks of both 
grizzly and wolf. 

“Wolves did this to us!” 
said. 

“No, it was a bear!” 

“No, wolves!” 

“It was a grizzly—and there he is!” 

While they were debating, a big 
grizzly full of venison had been dozing 
in some down timber not fifty yards 
away. Now he got up to scram. Well, 
the resulting cannonade would have 
halted an SS battalion. But it didn’t 
stop the bear! He wasn’t even nicked. 
But, believe me, he’d have been a dead 
duck at 600 yards! THE END 


someone 


The big part of the job over with, all hands start to get 
their deer and goat trophies ready for the trip back home 





Up came the head, and we 
got an electrifying view 
of its enormous antlers 
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Jelly, who had to make a 
tough decision and never 
for a moment 
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BUCK FOR A FAL 


There it was, a rack to stir any- 
one’s heart! But who would take 
it—the veteran who had waited so 


long or his greenhorn friend? 


by BUD JACKSON 


his is the story of how one hunter 
made a friend for life. I’m the 
friend; “Jelly” Gatewood is the 
hunter; and when you read what fol- 
lows you'll begin to see why my chest 
swelled when he referred to me as his 
pal. 

In a sense, I suppose, I followed Jelly 
around like a puppy in the early days of 
our acquaintance. He’s only five years 
my senior but he has packed a lifetime 
of outdoor adventure into his thirty- 
nine years. We got acquainted in 1943 
when I—then a radio outdoor commen- 
tator—received a fan letter from him. 

He had caught a baby wildcat alive, 
he wrote from his home town of Paw- 
huska, in Oklahoma. He had taken it 
away from its mother! He didn’t know 
whether I would be interested but he 
thought he’d let me in on a “true tall 
story.” 

That sounded like one for the book, 
all right, and perhaps I may be excused 
for having doubted it. Then, one night 
after I'd filled a speaking engagement 
in Pawhuska, this little guy with the 


















twinkle in his brown eyes and the grin 
at the corners of his mouth, came up 
and stuck out a brown hand. 

“T’m Gatewood,” he said, and I knew 
the minute I looked at him that it was 
true about the wildcat. There are men 
who could tell you that the big dipper is 
full of puree of pea soup and you'd be- 
lieve it unhesitatingly. He was that sort. 

“They call me Bud,” I told him, 
matching his grin. 

“Good! My nickname is Jelly.” 

In ten minutes, we knew nearly all 
there was to know about each other. 
Everything I liked, he liked, and vice 
versa. We even rooted for the same 
major-league ball club, held the same 
political views, believed in the same 
things. 

Rather naturally (it seems to me in 
looking back upon it) the months which 
followed found us together a good bit— 
on hunting trips for quail or squirrels or 
doves or ducks, on fishing trips for bass 
and bluegills, catfish or crappies. 

Jelly turned out to be one of the 
gentlest-natured men I’ve ever known. 
If he found occasion to offer gentle 
criticism of something, he’d usually 
preface it with: ‘Maybe I’m all wet,” 
or “I guess I shouldn’t say anything.” 

He was always a fellow for fading 
into the background, for playing sec- 
ond fiddle. When we went fishing, he’d 
always grab the paddle, and I'd literally 
have to argue him into taking his turn 
at casting. When we camped, though, 
it was always Jelly who was first to the 
creek and back with a bucket of water, 
the quickest to grab up an ax and rustle 
firewood, the earliest to awake in the 
morning and build a fire against the 
dawn’s chill. 

You'll gather from all this that there 
isn’t anything about Jelly Gatewood 
that I don’t like. And you'll be right. 
Yet, for all his friendliness, he’s some- 
what reserved too. He’s not particularly 
talkative and he treats everyone alike, 
with the same unfailing courtesy. Once 
in a while, when I was tagging along 
after him, I’d get a vague feeling that 
he was tolerating me and some of my 
blunderings only because I was “com- 
pany” and worthy of that courtesy. 
Psychologists might call it an inferiority 


(continued on page 64) 



























































Neither cold nor gloom nor rain could 


prevent these two anglers from discovering a 


eardinal truth: the 


fishing 


season is never 


over while you ean still get a strike 


by BEN EAST 


ure I like squirrel hunting,’’ George 
~ agreed. “But not in this weather.” 
“Fox squirrels will be moving 
around this afternoon,’ I argued. 
“Maybe,” he conceded, grudgingly. 
Then he turned a jaundiced eye aloft, 
where a raw northeast wind was send- 
ing low clouds scudding across the 
Michigan sky. It had rained steadily 
for two days and there was still a hint 
of cold mist in the air. “But I'll do my 
squirrel hunting when the sun shines, 
if you don’t mind,” he concluded. 
I was stubborn. “One of the neighbor 
boys across the lake told me last week 
there are a lot of squirrels working out 
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of the woods into their cornfield,” I re- 
ported. “We could get a mess in an hour 
or two.” 

George chuckled. “I like fried squir- 
rel too,” he admitted. “But I came out 
here to go fishing. I spent the whole 
morning digging worms. And anyway, 
look at that lake! The weeds are down, 
the water has cooled off———” 

“It sure has,” I broke in. “A few 
more days like this and we can fish 
through the ice!”’ 

George paid no attention. “Look at 
those dead rushes,”’ he went on. ‘Why, 
this was just made for last-minute bass 
fishing. There’s no time like it!” 





George grinned manfully as I shoved off, 
but he had no faith in the raft. “Let’s 
fish close to shore at first,” he urged 
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I was sunk and I knew it, but I 
played the only card I had left. “It’s the 
first week in November,” I pointed out. 
“We've got only two more days of squir- 
rel hunting.” 

“Let’s flip a coin,” George grinned. 
“Heads, we go fishing. Tails, we hunt 
squirrels—on the first morning of the 
season next fall!” 

I gave in. “O. K.,” I agreed. “We'll 
take the rubber doughnut and go over 
on the south lake. It’s better for bass.”’ 

George looked over my big blue-and- 
yellow life raft with open skepticism. 
“I’ve never been in one of those con- 
traptions and I’m not sure I want to 
start now,” he said. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter with your other boat?” 

“It leaks. Opened up along the seams 
a couple of weeks ago and I haven't 
had time to haul it out and fix it. Any- 
way, the doughnut rows easier.” 

“And capsizes for no reason at all!” 

“That raft is as seaworthy as the 
Queen Mary,” I protested. 

“Well, it better be,” George retorted. 
“This is no time of year to fall in the 
lake!”’ 

We 
boxes. 


” 


laid out our bait rods and tackle 

“Want to take a couple of cane 
poles along too!’’ I asked. 

“Maybe we should. I like live bait, 
this late in the year, and a long pole 
comes in handy.” 

“Did you bring minnows?” 

“No, but I’ve got some dewworms that 
are big enough to pass for young snakes, 
and I’ve noticed that they rate pretty 
high with fall bass.” 

I lashed the short, stubby oars of the 
doughnut to the seats, canoe style, and 
shouldered it for the carry across the 
fields to the lake. George lugged the 
rods and poles. He had the rest of our 
gear in a big, roomy packsack. 

We set the raft down in a marshy 
place along the shore and shoved it out 
over shallow water. George stepped in 
gingerly, without confidence. The fabric 
floor yielded under him and he floun- 
dered to his knees and clutched fran- 
tically at the nearest inflated seat. 

“Whew!” he muttered. “That’s too 
much like walking on water to suit me!” 

You'll get the feel of it.”’ 

“I got the feel of it!”’ he grinned. ‘‘And 
I don’t like it. Let’s try the cane poles 
first. I want to stay close to shore till 
I see if this thing really floats!”’ 

‘We picked a place with a narrow belt 
of weeds around shore and a steep drop- 
off into deep water. It looked like a 
good spot for bass. George tied on a 
hook of adequate size and fumbled in 
the bait can for a big night crawler. 

I had other plans. I prefer to do my 
bass fishing with fly or bait rod. But 
when I’m using a cane pole, bluegills 
are my dish—and this was bluegill 
water. 

I tied three feet of light leader on the 
end of the line and topped it with a 
bluegill hook. I chose a small worm and 
impaled him in such a way that he’d 
have plenty of chance for action. I set 
the float at eight feet and swung the 
bait out over the drop-off. 
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The float cut a small, V-shaped wake 
through the water as the sinker towed 
it into place. It tilted upright and kept 
right on going. There was no pause, no 
wait. The red-and-white float went out 
of sight as smoothly as if the sinker 
weighed a pound. I lifted the pole and 
hit a good solid wall of resistance. We 
had our brief but merry tussle—the sort 
a big bluegill always gives you on that 
kind of tackle—and I led him in to the 
raft and lifted him aboard without 
bothering with the net. 

George looked openly envious. ‘““Many 
of them in here?” he asked. 

“Watch me and see,” I advised. 

Just then George’s float submerged 
in a fashion to stop your breath. There 
was no dancing, no dipping, no pre- 
liminaries. The lake swallowed it and 
it stayed under. 

“Bass!"’ George warned me in an awe- 
struck whisper. “I’m going to let him 
run with it.” 

I started to offer advice but thought 
better of it. I counted five, saw 
George’s hands tighten on the pole for 
the strike—and then the float popped 
back to the surface and came to rest as 
if the whole thing had been an illusion! 

George lifted the pole for a look at 
his hook. It was as innocent of bait as 
the day it was forged. He muttered un- 
der his breath and reached for another 
dewworm. 

‘Must have been a bluegill,” I sug- 
gested. “He couldn’t take your hook, 
so he just held it down with one foot 
and chawed the bait off.” 

“He bit like a bass,’’ George said stub- 
bornly, reaching for the bait. 
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He had committed atrocious assault on the nine hooks in the plug, 





I got my line back in the water while 
he was baiting up. That time there was 
a pause of not more than a minute or 
two. Then our floats crash-dived simul- 
taneously. 

I hooked my fish and landed him with 
just enough fuss to make it fun. He 
was a bluegill, not quite as big as the 
first one. 

George struck a trifle faster that time 
and saved half his worm by pulling the 
hook away before the fish had time to 
finish stripping it. 

I landed three more bluegills while 
George continued to feed them. They 
were after him like a wolf pack, but 
the bass hook was too big for them and 
they stole his night crawlers as fast as 
he put the line back in the water. 


Revenge on the Bluegills 


He was finally convinced. ‘That's 
bluegill work, all right.”” He agreed. 
“I’m gonna change to a hook they can 
get their faces around and haul a few 
of them out just for revenge.” 

It didn’t take him long to settle the 
score. I had exhausted the school of 
fish in my territory. As I sat and 
watched, my float rode listlessly in the 
water while his did the disappearing 
act three times in a row, plummeting 
for bottom as smooth as a hell-diver. 
And each time he set the hook in a blue- 
gill that would go close to a pound. 

“Look at them!” he muttered, as he 
snapped the third onto the stringer. 
“They’re so full of my bass worms their 
eyes protrude! Are you sure there are 
any bass in this lake?”’ 
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“There always have been,"’ I assured 
him. My float bobbed daintily, lost its 
upright position as the fish carried the 
bait up a foot or two, tilted, and danced 
again. “We'll try another spot as soon 
as I land this nibbler,” I offered. 

After a second or two the float took 
one short step sidewise and sank for 
keeps. I lifted the pole, felt the hook 
take hold, and decided that I was fast to 
the grandpappy of all the bluegills in the 
lake. 

He didn’t obey the line; he wouldn't 
do anything I meant him to. He cut a 
wide circle away from the raft, swung 
back toward the weeds, bucked and 
tugged, and tied the pole in an oxbow. 
It took me three times as long to land 
him as it should have and even when 
I brought him alongside, and reached 
for the leader to lift him in, he was still 
boring for deep water in short, stub- 
born lunges. Of course, he was no blue- 
gill. He was a bass just under ten 
inches, not quite a keeper. 

George let out a delighted hoot. 
“Where you catch that size there are 
bigger ones,” he declared. “Now we'll 
go fishing!” 

“Want to try a new place?” I asked. 

“Nope.”’ Cautiously, he eased him- 
self up from the seat of the doughnut 
and found a perch on the big air cham- 
ber, where he’d have more elbow room. 
“I’m gaining confidence in this thing,” 
he announced, reaching for his bait rod. 
“I’ve got a pike minnow here in my 
tackle box that runs just deep enough 
for this kind of weather.’”’ He held upa 
battered plug. ‘It don’t look like much,” 

(continued on page 74) 
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and now he set out to wreck the net 

















TRA GEDY at Timberline 


Rarely does the mountain goat risk 


a descent from the heights to the stalking ground 


of the cougar. 


And even more rarely is a man on 


hand to witness the onslaught of the killer, the 


losing struggle for survival 


by 


ILLUSTRATED 


r | Vhe wariest of our North American 
big-game animals! That’s the way 
quite a few experienced hunters 

rate the mountain goat. Those of you 
who have gone out after him know how 
elusive he can be. And you also know 
how fast he can be—and how incredibly 
sure-footed when he takes to the 
heights in alarm. 

As a resident of Waterton Park, Al- 
berta, I have come to know the big 
goat pretty well. There are plenty of 
them in the near-by mountains, and it is 
not unusual for me to spot a dozen or 
so in a single band. But it isn’t often 
that I come upon one near or below 
timberline. Timber is definitely out of 
bounds for the goat, and there's a good 
reason. It’s the stalking ground of one 
of his deadliest enemies—the mountain 
lion, or cougar. 

Once in a while, though, a goat will 
come down into timber, for reasons best 
known to himself. When he does, drama 
is generally in the making. Sooner or 
later a prowling cougar will scent his 
presence; very little of importance 
escapes the notice of the big, cunning 
cat. And that includes man. More than 
once I have been stalked by a mountain 
lion—a fact I never discovered until I 
happened to double back. In each case, 
I found his fresh tracks paralleling 
mine. A disturbing experience, believe 
me! Particularly so for me since the 
day I saw one of the big cats making 
a kill. 

Not many men get a chance to see a 
cougar close in on a mountain goat. 
But I did, about a year ago. And what 
I saw then I'll never forget. 

I was hunting in the Kishenena coun- 
try of southeastern British Columbia. 
It was a day in late fall. Several inches 
of powdery snow covered the ground, 
making things ideal for a deer stalk. 
So I picked up my Winchester .30/06, 
stuffed some cartridges in my pocket, 
and started out for a look-see. Almost 


immediately I spotted a big buck deer 
moving across a small clearing some 
600 yards away. Before I could get my 
sights on him, though, he was out of 
sight in a ravine that ran up a sharply 
angled mountainside. 
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In no time at all I was in the ravine, 
too, on the fresh trail and climbing 
steadily. But the buck kept well ahead 
of me, and I never did get another 
glimpse of him. After a while I thought, 
“The heck with this! I’m not going to 
catch up with that buck, and even if I 
do, how am I going to drag him down 
through this ravine?” So I reversed my 
course and started downhill. Near the 
bottom, I glanced up toward the moun- 
tains and saw seventeen goats on a high 
shelf, and then two others on a rough- 
hewn cliff down near timber. “A pair 
of daring lads,’’ I thought, “to come 
down so low.” 


A Cougar Had the Scent 


Well, I wasn’t after goats, so I put 
them out of my mind. That is, until I 
hit the timber belt. Almost immediately 
I ran across brand-new cougar tracks 
and saw they were heading in the gen- 
eral direction of that low cliff. A wan- 
dering cougar, with the wind in his 
favor, had picked up the scent of the 
two goats, and he wasn’t wasting any 
time. Neither did I, as I followed up 
his trail, which was sharply defined in 
the snow. 

After I’d gone several hundred yards 
the trail veered. It was evident that the 
cougar planned to climb and come down 
on the goats from above. That was a 
shrewd move; he’d never have got near 
them otherwise. ‘“Well,’’ I thought, “if 
he can get above the goats, maybe I 
can get above him.” But it was not to 
work out that way. 

I was still climbing, and had reached 
a small clearing, when I heard a sudden 
clatter of rocks on the hill above. I 
looked up and saw one of my goats; the 
other had disappeared. This one was on 
a shelf about 300 feet up the rough cliff. 
I hurried toward the shale slide at its 
base, hoping to get ready for a shot at 
the cougar. The goat spotted me and 
started to move up the slanting shelf. 
But it was too late. A flash of brown 
landed right in front of him—the cougar 
had arrived from above. 

Startled, the goat whirled and moved 
a few steps down the shelf. Then it 





stopped and faced the aggressor. All 
its instincts were, of course, to try to 
get past the cougar, to reach the heights 
above. The big cat crouched, awaiting 
a move. The shelf was narrow at that 
point and I could see that the cougar 
didn’t want to risk a tussle and a 300- 
foot fall. Actually, though, the cliff 
was not an abrupt drop, for it was cut 
by a series of shelves almost all the way 
down to the shale. 

While the cougar bided his time, I 
tried to make the most of mine by get- 
ting within effective rifle range. There 
was a 180-grain, hard-point cartridge 
in the chamber of my Winchester, and 
it had Mr. Cougar’s name on it. Even- 
tually I managed to approach within 
300 yards. But by now the cat was 
slowly crowding the goat down the 
narrow shelf, and I couldn’t get my 
sights on him. Once or twice, the billy 
tried desperately to evade his tormentor 
and move upward, but the big cat 
reared up and blocked him. The profile 
of the whole mountain favored the 
cougar, for he could go anywhere the 
goat could go. 

Time and time again, the two antago- 
nists stood and stared at each other for 
what seemed minutes on end. Then the 
cougar would apply that slow pressure 
and the goat would back away. Soon 
they neared the bottom of the cliff. And 
then the goat seemed to realize how 
desperate was his position. Suddenly, 
with a frenzied burst of speed, he 
started up the shelf—and almost got 
by the cougar. The cat whirled and just 
managed to head him off with a huge 
leap that landed him almost on the 
billy’s head. 

Now the frantic goat whirled and ran 
downward. The great cat leaped and 
was on his back in a snarling fury. 
Over the cliff went both animals, land- 
ing in a flurry of action in the shale. 
Then each regained his feet and raced 
into a small ravine. 

The ravine was only a short distance 
from where I stood, and as the animals 
disappeared from sight I hurried toward 
it. In a few moments I was on its rim 
and looking down at a whirling, one- 
sided fight. The cougar had sunk its 
great fangs deeply into the goat’s neck, 
and the billy was scrambling around in 
a desperate attempt to escape. Vainly 
I tried to get my sights on the cat; the 
swirling movement made shooting im- 
possible. 

Abruptly, the cougar shifted his hold, 
getting his jaws into the goat’s spine 
and his sharp talons into its side. I 
fired. The cat leaped into the air. As 
it hit the ground I fired again. But 
in a flash it was on its feet and streak- 
ing off into a heavy growth of jack pine. 

(continued on page 53) 


The mountain lion leaped, hit- a! 
ting the goat’s back in a snarling fury 
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Being small and canny, prairie dogs make good targets for the man who likes long-range precision shooting 


Not many left now, but if you want real shooting, 


find 


yourself a 


prairie-dog town. 


They’re mighty wary 


targets, those little critters. To hit ’em requires a first-rate 


rifle—and a rifleman to match 


by BERT POPOWSKI 


or several weeks three of us had 
Pree combing the South Dakota 
range-land areas, west of the big, 

muddy Missouri, in a determined search 
for a sizable prairie-dog town. The 
grizzled old rancher of whom we in- 
quired shook a despondent head. 

“They’re ridin’ low in the saddle these 
days,”’ he confessed. “Years ago I had 
a dog town on this ranch. It covered 
ten or twelve acres and I kinda en- 
joyed ridin’ out there and seein’ the 
little critters conductin’ their town af- 
fairs. Always busy, and always full of 
ginger they were. Now I don't know 
where you'd find a town of a dozen 
dogs.” 

“What happened to the town on your 
ranch ?"’ I asked. 

“Poison!” spat the rancher. “One of 
these land-conservation waddies come 
out, brought some poisoned oats along, 
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and wiped that dog range clean. ‘Land 
improvement’ he called it. Shore hated 
to see those busy little critters go!” 

“Didn’t they destroy some of your 
range?” I demanded. 

“Why shore, but not any more graze 
than would feed a couple of steers. I'd 
pay that much a year to have some of 
‘em back and be able to saddle up an’ 
ride out to visit with ‘em once in a 
while.” 

This was a refreshingly new approach 
to the prairie-dog problem and we— 
Walt Carlson, Clarence Larson, and I— 
resolved that if it was possible to re- 
stock the old fellow’s ranch with prairie 
dogs we'd do it. For the chippering 
prairie dog is the very breath of the 
Old West; a veritable dynamo of energy 
in a land where all life is a constant 
struggle for survival. If sagebrush is 
the only available vegetation he'll eat 


sagebrush—and he’ll eat roots and all. 

When prairie dogs establish their 
towns in lean grazing areas, where it 
takes a score or more of acres to graze 
a cow, they remain undisturbed. But 
if they homestead on good grazing or 
farming land, the days of their village 
are generally numbered. Bushels of 
poisoned grain are carted onto the 
pitted premises and a tablespoonful is 
dumped into each den opening. In a 
few days the village is a ghost town and 
range-land vegetation begins to seal up 
the last evidences of what was once a 
thriving village. 

Prairie dogs are forever busy. Long 
before the vegetation within the village 
limits is exhausted they extend their 
boundaries to encompass further graze. 
By such leapfrogging methods a sizable 
dog town expands in every direction. 
Of course the old burrows are not 
entirely abandoned. Every time a doggie 
has a few minutes to spare he goes 
visiting in vacated burrows and cleans 
them up. When the annual spring crop 
of new doggies is ready to cut parental 
apron strings, there are dozens of va- 
cancies which they may pre-empt at 
will. 

Many silly articles have been written 
about the lovely harmony in which 
prairie dogs live with rattlesnakes and 
burrowing owls, sometimes in the same 
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den. The fact remains that many young 
doggies go down the gullets of these 
two natural enemies. Badgers, coyotes, 
weasels, eagles, hawks, and ravens that 
live in close proximity to a dog town 
regard it as an inexhaustible larder. 
Then there are money-hungry humans, 
who want to control every square yard 
of soil on which they pay taxes. They 
are the poisoners. 


Hitting Below the Belt 


The typical Westerner scorns the man 
who cannot match his ingenuity against 
the sagacity of his game and turns to 
the treachery of poison-bait sets. To 
him it smacks too much of hitting below 
the belt. He understands and loves his 
rifle and brags high, wide, and hand- 
some about its range and accuracy. But 
unless his weapon is scope-sighted, so 
that he can deliver his leaden slugs 
with precision over long ranges, he 
won't kill many dogs. 

One of the reasons prairie dogs have 
endured in areas where larger and 
fleeter animals have steadily declined is 
that they do not furnish easy rifle 
targets—certainly not the sort of tar- 
gets on which run-of-the-mill shooters 
can score with reasonable certainty. 
But those riflemen who have the 
patience to find a good location on the 
edge of a prairie-dog town, and who 
own the accurate scope-sighted rifles 
required for the job, find vast enjoy- 
ment in gunning the wary rodents. 

They offer picture targets, no less. 
The body of the adult prairie dog is a 
succession of bullseyes. When ‘he sits up- 
right he presents three of them, piled 
atop one another. The first is the round, 
blunt-nosed head. Next is the large 
chest area. Finally there’s the paunchy 
belly, stuffed full of whatever edible 
vegetation is nearest to hand. But when 
he is cautious and drops within the 
cone-shaped mouth of his burrow, he 
is a very difficult target. The prairie 
dog’s eyes, like those of all rodents, are 
set high in his head; when frightened, 
he observes further proceedings by 
barely getting his eyes above the en- 
trance mound. Ostrichlike, he may also 
leave his portly fanny exposed to a 
searching bullet, but even that requires 
a perfect hold over an accurately pre- 
determined range. 


Good Shooting Stands 


Dog shooters who know their busi- 
ness always try to establish themselves 
on some slight eminence from which 
they can command a good view of a 
town, or a substantial portion thereof, 
and do their shooting from the prone. 
By resting the rifle forearm on a sack 
filled with dirt, or atop a rubber-and- 
felt pad placed on a convenient rock or 
dog mound, they can touch off their 
shots when the cross-hair tremor has 
been reduced to its absolute minimum. 
By far the best shooting stand is the 
hood of a car. Not only does it give 
the gunner about the same elevation 
as if he were on an eminence from 
which he could command a town, but it 
has the additional virtue of mobility. 
When the targets within range have 

(continued on page 60) 
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A car makes a fine shooting stand. It’s mobile, and just the right height 
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Clarence (left) and Walt show a doggie to Hinton, a coyote-hunting flyer 


Five of our victims lie around the built-up entrance to one of their dens 
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A SALMON 


BEFORE BREAKFAST 


dawn activity under the glare of 

floodlights. Men queued up to rent 
boats or tackle, or to buy a dozen 
herring for bait. Greetings were shouted 
from one to another. A crew of furious- 
ly working attendants hauled out the 
racked-up rowboats, tossed in oars and 
a fisherman or two, and shoved them 
out on the dark waters of Elliott Bay. 

There was excitement blowing in the 
damp salt air around Seattle, Wash. 
Big herring dodgers swung and glittered 
under the lights as fishermen rigged up 
tackle. The salmon were in! Word had 
gone flying around the day before. The 
salmon were in! Not the little dribbles 
of fish that had been showing a few at 
a time since July, but the first big Sep- 
tember run. Thousands of bright king 
salmon fresh from the sea, milling rest- 
lessly in the harbor at the mouth of the 
Duwamish. 

Fishing for kings would be good now. 
It would be good for a month. Next, 
the silver salmon would come, and fish- 
ing for silvers would be good for more 
than a month. Then, after the last 
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spawning fish had gone on up the river 
to drop her eggs and die, there would 
still be good fishing off and on through 
the winter, for young salmon. 

I can remember when the salmon 
were so thick at the mouth of the Du- 
wamish that a catty lumberjack in calk 
boots could skip across the river on 
their backs. Now anyone can plod 
across on the backs of the fishermen. 
But in spite of all these people and 
boats and tangled lines, a good fisher- 
man can still catch a salmon before 
breakfast. I didn’t think Glen could do 
it, but I knew I could. 

The boatman shoved us away from 
the pier as if he hoped never to see 
another boat, or us either. I found 
that I was in the middle seat with 
an oar in each hand. I never in- 
tend this to happen, but it al- 
ways does. Glen was stringing 
a herring on a big Siwash 
hook with great delicacy and 
loving care. The hook 
dangled on a short piece of 
piano wire behind a ten- 
inch, nickel-plated dodger. 


HOWLT'I 


Slowly he worked the king 
back in until it got its 
first look at the rowboat 








“The kings are in!”” When 
the word gets around, even 
Seattle business men find 
time to get out on the bay 
by 
CHESTER 
CHATFIELD 











The lures that take salmon are like 
women’s hats. One season it’s one 
thing, and the next it’s something dif- 
ferent. As for me, I troll with a plug, 
and the salmon like it consistently year 
in and year out. I think I was one of 
the first fishermen ever to try to catch 
salmon on a plug. That was about 

(continued on page 76) 
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by 
PERCY BROWN 
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He smiled proudly. “I have bes’ dogs for leon. And I’m bes’ hunter for leon!’ 


Ithough the sound was little more 
than a low, guttural sigh, it 
jerked Al and me awake like a 


pistol shot. 
I sat up in my bunk. “What in the 


world’s that?” I asked uneasily. 

KE My rancher friend rolled up in his 
blankets and covered his head. “Oh, 
it’s just the frisky colts playin’ around 
in the corral—-I hope,” he muttered in 


a sleep-drugged voice. 
The corral and water lot were behind 
the house, less than 100 yards up the 


canyon, and the mares and their young 
AND THE frequently came in at night to drink. 
Figuring that Al was right, I plopped 
back on the bunk and shut my eyes. 
However, sleep didn’t come easily; I 


kept remembering that sudden, eerie 








sound. 

‘ After a short, restless nap, I awak- 
El Barrego was obviously aonutl; no ened at dawn. Al was propped up in 
bed, smoking a cigarette, as he does 

sane man would trail a cougar by moonlight! each morning before arising. 
‘ . : s . “Let’s go out and scout around a bit,”’ 
Here’s the rollicking tale of one who did I suggested. “Maybe we can find out 
P . ow what made that queer sound last night.” 
just that—with astonishing results “O.K.,” agreed Al. “That's just what 


I was figurin’ on doing--the more I 
think about it, the more that noise gets 
under my skin.” 

He picked up his rifle and we went 
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out to the pole corral, but saw nothing 
amiss. We started to return to the 
house, but on second thought I decided 
to investigate the stunted oaks that 
fringed the ranch opening. I walked up 
a deep-rutted trail, watching the ground 
for tracks—and almost stepped into a 
small pool of black, crusted blood! 

One glance at the open, bare ground 
near by told me what had happened. 
Within a dozen feet of the oaks, a 
huge mountain lion had stalked a colt, 
pounced on it, and struck it down like 
a bolt of lightning. The noise we’d 
heard was the death gasp of the dying 
animal! 

“Al!’’ I called. “Come here, quick!” 

The rancher came on the run, saw 
the unmistakable evidence, and said, 
“Let’s follow him!” 


Job for a Lion Hunter 


The lion had dragged the heavy colt 
back into the oaks, so Al hoisted his 
rifle to ready and followed the blood- 
splattered trail. About fifty yards from 
where the colt had been brought down 
we found its carcass. The lion had 
eaten his fill, raked a few leaves and 
twigs over the remains, and gone on his 
way. 

Al shook his head gloomily. ‘‘That’s 
the first killer lion that’s been in this 
part of New Mexico in years! We bet- 
ter hurry and hunt him down—he’'ll 
likely eat every colt I’ve got before he 
quits!” His face suddenly brightened. 
“Say, I just remembered! The state 
lion hunter is over at Slim Jones’s place 
—I’ll jump in the pick-up and go get 
him.” 

Slim’s place was eighty-six miles 
away, but with luck Al could get the 
hunter’s dogs back in time to take up 
the renegade’s trail. 

“Hop to it,’”’ I said, “I'll keep a sharp 
watch and shoot the rascal if he comes 
back to eat another meal.” 

I doubted that the lion would be back. 
Apparently the critter was a large old 
tom—and lions grow big and old only 
because they use their brains. He’d 
probably strike down another colt when 
hunger again gnawed at his middle. 

Al should have made the round trip 
for the lion hunter in a matter of hours, 
but he did not get back until after dark. 
Luck had been against him; the man 
had packed into a wilderness area and 
wouldn't be back for a week or more. 

“TI may have done some good, though,”’ 
said the rancher. “I passed the word 
around that I’d pay $300 for the killer 
lion’s scalp—maybe that’ll attract a 
hunter or two.” 

And it did. A couple of days later, a 
Mexican came jogging up to the ranch 
on a bony horse, followed by four ribby 
hounds. When we went out to greet 
him, the fellow inquired about the re- 
ward. 

“Yes,” admitted Al, “I'll pay 300 
good American dollars for that killer 
lion’s carcass!” 

“Bien,” smiled the berry-brown one. 
“Me, I’m catch ‘im for you, I’m for 
sure!” 

The newcomer informed us he worked 
at a near-by sheep ranch, but would re- 
turn in a day or two to catch the lion. 
He gave his name as Antonio Carlos 
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Chavez. “But people, they call me El 
Barrego!"" he said, decidedly pleased 
with the odd name. 

“El Barrego’’ is Spanish for ‘The 
Lamb.” Mexicans use the term to de- 
scribe an easy-going, simple fellow. 
Since most whom I know would resent 
the label, I thought perhaps I'd misun- 
derstood him. “El Barrego?” I inquired. 

“Si, senor! An’ the bes’ leon hunter 
that ever come from Mejico!”’ 

Well, I could see that The Lamb, de- 
spite his odd name, suffered from no 
inhibitions. 

Neither Al nor I took the fellow seri- 
ously, so when we returned from riding 
next day, we were surprised to find him 
sprawled out in the shade of the barn, 
enjoying a late-afternoon siesta. When 
we opened the clanking gate he sat up 
and rubbed his eyes. “I’m already pre- 
pare’ to hunt,” he announced, as if get- 
ting ready for a lion hunt had been an 
exhausting task. 

“O.K.,” said Al. “Turn your horse 
and pack animal into the feed lot and 
let ’em eat.” 

The bony horse and the gaunt mule 
were led to their dinner, and then Al 
spotted the four hounds. “I'll go into 
the pantry and get some meat for 
them,” he said. 

El Barrego held up his hand. ‘No, 
senor, gracias! We hunt soon an’ 
dogs do better little hongry- 


“You're going to hunt soon?” broke 
in Al. “Why, it’ll be night before you 
can get started good!” 

“Si! I'm hunt in night—mebbe all 
night!” 

This was too much for Al; he shook 
his head. ‘Beats anything I ever heard 
of! Why, you'll ride off a bluff—break 
your neck!” 

I was as astonished as Al. I’ve known 
some mighty good lion hunters, old 
Ben Lilly included, but not one of them 
ever made a habit of running lions 
after dark. The Mexican was an un- 
usual lion hunter, indeed—or a nut! 

I could see that Al doubted the man’s 
sanity. He invited the fellow in to eat 
supper with us, but he kept a wary eye 
on him. 

By the time we'd finished eating, the 
sun had set. El Barrego went out, sad- 
died his horse, and rode from the ranch, 
his lanky pack of dogs following obedi- 
ently. Just before disappearing from 
sight, he turned in the saddle, pointed 
toward the almost-full moon, and called, 
“I’m mebbe hunt all night—got lotsa 
light!” 

“Good luck!” returned Al and I— 
and we meant it. Any man who would 
ride these rough mountains by the light 
of the moon certainly would need luck 
to return alive! 

However, The Lamb did return alive 
with the rising sun. And, as his nag 
jogged into the corral, Al and I were 
astonished to see how fresh the hunter, 

continued on page 62) 


The huge lion had stalked a colt, pounced upon 
it, and brought it down like a bolt of lightning 
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THE DEVIL’S BREED 





Would a bloody feud 





‘] ope,” I said emphatically, “‘this is 
\ one feud I intend to stay out of.” 
Dan McGinty’s eyes were as hard 
and bright as fresh-chipped flint. 
“What're you trying to do,” he de- 
manded, “leave me in this alone? You 


“Whoa!” I said. “Steady, podner. 
I’m just thinking what will happen if 
we get the Admiral chewed up again, or 
snake-bit, or if he runs out of the coun- 
try. Old Mike would cut you up in 
chunks and feed you to his dogs. Then 
he’d come gunning for me.”’ 

“You're afraid,’’ Dan taunted. “You 
haven't got the guts to see it through.” 

“O.K., O.K.,” I said. “I'll go along! 
But the only way this can possibly end 
is by somebody getting hurt.” 

I took my 20 gauge off the rack and 
crammed a handful of shells into the 
pocket of my hunting coat. Beyond 
the porch steps the Georgia woods and 
fields were washed in ochre sunshine 
that gave scant warmth to the De- 
cember earth. A cold wind trooped 
across the swamp and up the meadow, 
spilling through the pliant sedge and 
turning up the bright hems of the pines. 
The day was perfect for quail. Under 
different circumstances I would have 
been fizzing over with eagerness. But 
not today. Only once had I seen Mike’s 
rage approach the homicidal stage. But 
once was enough. 

Dan flipped open the trunk of his car. 
Lucky Admiral jumped down, made an 
exploratory circle of the yard, left his 
calling card at the garden gate, and 
came back, leaping against the boy. 
Dan snapped his chain into the collar 
ring and passed the leash to me. 

“Hold on,” he said. “This is the first 
big test.”’ 


Now for the Show-down 


I held on while he went after Smoke, 
my black-and-white pointer. In a mo- 
ment he reappeared with him on leash, 
leaning against the dog’s rawboned 
weight. Smoke stopped when he saw 
the Admiral and cocked his head in- 
quisitively at me. The dog on the end 
of my leash suddenly lunged forward, 
almost jerking the chain out of my fist. 
I set him back on his haunches, hard, 
but he lurched to his feet again—his 
hackles up like a wire brush—and 


pe Smoke froze in a dramatic point, 
never moving a muscle as the covey of 
bobwhite exploded and the guns boomed 
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—and a man’s lifelong 
looked that 


way, until a boy turned 
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tragedy into triumph 
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rumbled in his throat. I squatted on my 
heels and dragged his head around. His 
eyes were bright and brown and in- 
tense. Risking a handful of fingers, I 
caught his muzzle and pulled him close. 

“The war’s over,” I said. ‘Take it 
easy.”’ 

I spoke quietly and he quit struggling. 
I scratched his ear and stood up, com- 
paring the two dogs. Lucky Admiral 
was white, with splotches of lemon 
around his head and tail, and lightlv 
ticked on the legs. He was a big dog, 
with massive chest and corded hind- 
quarters. But even beside him, Smoke 
looked ready to saddle and ride. Stand- 
ing a good six inches taller and built in 
proportion, he was an animal of great 
endurance and courage, one you looked 
at twice before you turned your eyes 
away. 

It was hard to believe that these two 
pointers were litter mates. One was 
day, the other night. Smoke’s white was 
set off by ebony, from the spreading 
patch on his starboard side to his coal- 
black ears. But both had been sired by 
Spunky Admiral’s lusty loins, out of 
Brown Betty, the top bitch of Magnolia 
kennels. They had been whelped into a 
conflict which was now in a fair way 
of costing old Mike McGinty the Na- 
tional and, possibly, his very life. 

Mike was one of those fellows whose 
friendship can’t be reckoned in terms 
of months or years. The first time I 
shook his beefy hand and looked into 
his eyes, I felt as though I were greet- 
ing an old friend. He had a way with 
men and dogs—his pointers would run 
their hearts out for one word of his 
rough praise. This clash between Lucky 
and Smoke was one of the few insurrec- 
tions he had not been able to ride rough- 
shod into submission. 

It started before the puppies were a 
day old. I had found old Mike leaning 


on the rail of a delivery stall, stolidly 
looking down on Brown Betty’s new 
litter, and moaning like an emasculated 
bull. Five of the newborn were white, 
with traces of lemon. One looked al- 
most black in the dim light. 

“Where in hell,” he said, “do you 
reckon she got that one?”’ 

“If you remember old Spunky Ad- 
miral,” I suggested slyly, ‘the had a lot 
of devilment in him.” 

“Hum-mph,” Mike grumbled. “It 
looks just like the Walker hound that 
climbed the kennel fence the night be- 
fore she was bred. He must have come 
closer than I thought. That pup looks 
like the devil’s own breed.”’ 

From the very beginning the puppies 
shared Mike’s emotion toward their odd 
brother. He wriggled around to find a 
teat and two of them pushed him away. 
Mike picked the black member off the 
straw and held it up for quizzical ex- 
amination. 


“Hell Do to Drown” 


“Off color,’’ he said. 
too long. 
shape up right. 
drown.” 

Dan, Mike's eighteen-year-old, reached 
over and lifted the puppy out of his 
father’s hand. 

“You promised me a dog,” 
“Can I have this one?’’ 

A twinkle played around the corner 
of the old man’s eyes. 

“The experience,’ he said gruffly, 
“will be worth more to you than to him.” 

That was my introduction to Smoke. 
For more than a year I followed the 
puppy’s career through young Mc- 
Ginty’s eyes. Dan raised him on a 
bottle, and, against his dad’s advice, be- 
gan his training period almost before 
the dog was weaned. At six months he 
was retrieving anything he could pick 
up or drag. True to Mike's prediction, 
he had not filled out like the other mem- 
bers of his litter, but was all legs and 
head, and large, soulful eyes. And he 
was definitely ostracized from the so- 
ciety of the kennel. Each time he 
casually walked past, the other dogs 
crowded against the fence, clamoring 
with all the vituperative names in 
canine language. Once, when his father 
was away, Dan tried to remedy Smoke’s 
status by setting him down on the 
puppy runway. Instantly the young 
dogs piled on him in a pack. He was 
going down for the count when Dan 

(continued on page 71) 


“Legs and neck 
Head too heavy. Won't ever 
Reckon he'll do to 


he said. 
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We parked under a sycamore and unloaded the eager dogs 


INTRODUCTION TO 


COON 


Believe in the old adage 
about an ill wind? Then consider 
this chain of events: sick setter 
pups, a wet nurse, an invitation, 


and a new hunting career! 


by MILLER WELCH 


thing, and if ever there was a time 

for coon hunting it was that No- 
vember night when I drove down from 
Lexington, Ky., to Harrodsburg to keep 
my date with Earl Dean. 

It had rained all day in the bluegrass 
country of central Kentucky, and a 
wild wind had whipped the dead leaves 
off the trees, sent them scurrying 
through the streets like coveys of small, 
brown quail, and piled them up in sod- 
den windrows in the yards and fence 
corners. 

But the wind died away and the rain 
stopped as darkness fell, and at supper- 
time the night was wet and still and not 
too cold. The ground was soaked, and 
the scent of tracks would lie for hour: 
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[oa say there's a time for every- 


on grass and leaves. I'd been given to 
understand that coons travel far and 
wide on such a night. Conditions were 
perfect for coon hunting, I told myself 

that is, according to everything I had 
heard and read. Personally, I knew 
nothing at all about it. This was to be 
my first coon hunt. 

That in itself was enough to whet my 
appetite. There are few things I enjoy 
more than being initiated into the mys- 
teries of a new sport. And the shop 
talk of my coon-hunting friends had con- 
vinced me that this particular sport was 
in a class by itself, especially for be- 
ginners. Beyond that, there were cer- 
tain personal reasons why I was look- 
ing forward to this night’s doings. 

You see, about six weeks earlier, my 
English-setter bitch had presented me 
with a litter of fine pups. But in less 
than twenty-four hours they were dan- 
gerously ill from her milk, and I had 
to look around for a foster mother in a 
hurry. For the better part of two days 
I hand-fed the little setters at two-hour 
intervals, scouring the country between 
times for a bitch that would take over 
the job. 

Finally some friends suggested I call 
Earl Dean. “He keeps a lot of coon 
hounds,” they explained. ‘“‘Maybe he 
can fix you up.” 


The light picked out the ember-red eyes of the treed coon 


So I phoned Earl, long distance. Sure, 
he could help me out. He had a little 
coon-hound bitch named Queenie that 
was just finishing the job of bringing 
up a couple of lusty pups of her own. 
He’d pull 'em off and I could come down 
and get Queenie. Earl reckoned she’d 
take on the assignment all right. 

She did, in a devoted and magnificent 
fashion that won my heart from the 
very beginning. Now, six weeks later, 
the thriving setter pups were almost as 
big as she was—and I'd fallen in love 
with the little hound! I'd never fol- 
lowed any coon dogs, and knew little 
about the breed. But, I thought, if 
they were all like Queenie they were 
great dogs! She was a sweetheart, and 
when I phoned Earl to make arrange- 
ments to take her home, and he invited 
me to come down and go out with him 
some night as soon as the coon season 
opened, why, I jumped at the chance. 

Queenie had me sold. I wanted to 
know more about coon hunting in gen- 
eral and coon dogs in particular. I 
could even feel a slow urge building 
up inside me. I was beginning to be- 
lieve I might like to own a good coon 
hound of my own some day. 

The Dean yard was full of dogs and 
hunters and lanterns when I drove in, a 
couple of hours after dark. I got out 
of my car and shook hands with Earl 

“You're about to meet three of the 
coon-huntin’est men in Kentucky—and 
some of the best coon dogs on earth,”’ 
he announced. He introduced me to 
Slim Wilson and Peck Weldon and Spin- 
ner Alford. 

“Hear you’re a bird-dog man,” Slim 
said dryly. I admitted the charge. 

“You're shore gonna learn things to- 
night,’’ he predicted. ‘Coon huntin 
ain’t nothin’ like bird huntin’, nohow! 

“So I’ve been told,” I agreed. 

“When we get you down in them saw 
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Earl started up the vine hand over hand 


briers along the Kentucky River, we'll 
find out whether you’re a coon hunter!” 
Spinner warned me. And, to tell the 
truth, I began to feel like a college 
freshman who is facing a hazing. 

We took a couple of minutes to look 
over the dogs. There were Earl’s Rowdy 

-a big, rangy black and tan—and his 
son, Young Rowdy, belonging to Spin- 
ner. Peck had a redbone named Trailer. 
Slim’s Bill was a redtick. 

“He’s a rabbit dog,’’ Earl explained 
with a sly grin. 

Slim bristled. “Any rabbit that dog 
runs is gonna have a long, ringed tail,’’ 
he said flatly. ‘He ain’t even like the 
rest of these mongrels. You won't catch 
him foolin’ around with no house cats 
or possums!” 


More Corn at the Lake 


We went into the barn for a look at 
Queenie’s two pups and another of Earl’s 
best dogs, a bluetick bitch. Then we 
loaded the four hounds into the trunk 
of Earl’s car and drove away. There 
was a bit of debate as to whether we'd 
go to Buzzard’s Roost or Herrington 
Lake, but the lake finally won out. 

“There’s more corn over that way,” 
Earl] insisted. 

We drove in on a little-used, rutted 
clay road that was hardly more than a 
farm lane. Half a mile beyond the first 
gate the car slipped sideways in the 
sticky gumbo of a hill, dropped its rear 
wheels into two deep ruts, and skidded 
to a stop. 

“Remember what I told you about 
coon huntin’?’’ Slim asked cheerfully 
as we piled out to push. 

We negotiated the hill with Earl soft- 
talking the motor along, and four of us 
putting our backs into the job. At the 
end of the road, a mile or so farther on, 
we parked under a big sycamore at the 
edge of a field of uncut corn and put 
the dogs down. 

The coon hunt got away to a slower 
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The dogs dispatched the coon just as quickly as we could have done it with a rifle 


and easier start than I had anticipated, 
but I was to learn before morning that 
an easy beginning doesn’t necessarily 
mean a soft ending. 

We walked a little way into the corn, 
set the lanterns down, and stood around 
in a loose circle, waiting and listening. 
No rain was falling but the night was 
so wet you could feel a light mist on 
your face. A farm dog barked, a mile 
or more away across Herrington Lake, 
and the sound came clear and surpris- 
ingly close on the windless air. 

“It’s great weather for coon!’’ Earl 
said softly. “Every ringtail in Ken- 
tucky will be down tonight!”’ 

We didn’t have long to wait. I was 
just beginning to shiver when a hollow 
hound note rolled out, from down by 
the lake. 

“That’s Trailer,’ Peck said proudly. 
“He’s got it cold, but he’ll warm it up 
in a few minutes.” 

“Bet he’s on a field mouse,’’ somebody 
jeered, just to get Peck’s dander up. 

Peck ignored the taunt. The dog 
talked out again, his 
voice coming through 
the wet night with a 
weird, far-off sound. 

“He’s down on the 
limestone cliffs along 
the lake,” Spinner said. 
“That coon’ll cave!” 

Peck shook his head. 
“Trailer’ll bring him 
out of there,’ he pre- 
dicted. “Just you wait 
till he gets goin’! You'll see somethin’!” 

The hound was finding better scent 
now and talking at shorter intervals. 
Rowdy chimed in with him, and then 
Young Rowdy. Bill apparently was off 
somewhere else on business of his own. 

The three hounds drove the coon along 
the lake shore at a steady clip, their 
mellow clamor ringing and rolling 
through the hills. The hair was sort of 
standing up on the back of my neck and 
the conviction was growing in me that 


The Game-Law 


Violator 
is a Thief! 


I ought to own a coon dog. Yet some- 
thing seemed missing. We just stood 
there in the corn, as if the goings-on 
down by the lake were no concern of 
ours. There was none of the wild ex- 
citement—the racing and chasing—that 
I supposed were part of every coon hunt. 

“Hadn't we better move?” I sug- 
gested finally. 

“Keep your shirt on,’’ Slim grunted. 
“You'll get enough movin’ before the 
night’s over.” 

“But won't we lose the dogs?” I per- 
sisted, eager for action. 

“Not likely to lose ’em,” Earl ex- 
plained. ‘‘Not unless the coon takes ’em 
across the lake. And there are too many 
catfishermen down there tonight, with 
lights in their boats, for him to try that. 
He’ll swing back this way pretty soon.” 

“Funny thing Bill don’t join in,” Spin- 
ner remarked. “He musta crawled off 
somewhere and gone to sleep.” 

“That dog won't join in till they get 
a coon goin’,’’ Slim snorted. 

“Coon?” Spinner demanded. ‘What 
do you reckon them 
three are runnin’ right 
this minute?” 

“Catfish!”” Slim said 
with finality, and the 
conversation fell away. 

It was maybe ten 
minutes after that, and 
the voices of the three 
hounds had faded down 
to a distant, throbbing 
beat of sound, when we 
heard them turn and start back exactly 
as Earl had predicted. 

They were coming along the top of 
the limestone bluff now, driving the 
coon at a hard run, bawling and yam- 
mering with hot scent reeking in their 
noses. They came on, nearer and near- 
er, until they were at the foot of the 
cornfield a couple of hundred yards be- 
low us. I could really feel my neck hair 
standing now. Then they dropped down 
over the rim of the bluff and seconds 
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later they were barking treed in muffled, 
far-off voices. 

We hadn't moved out of our tracks 
through the whole chase, but the ex- 
citement of it had soaked into me pretty 
deep and I was suddenly aware that my 
knees were shaking. Then came the 
letdown. 

“He's caved,” Spinner said resignedly. 

A lot of our coon hunts wind up this 
way,” Earl explained. “Den timber is 
pretty scarce in Kentucky nowadays. 
Seems like most of the coons live un- 
derground. They den in crevices and 
caves on the limestone cliffs, and as 
soon as the dogs start to crowd ‘em they 
high-tail for home. If they make it 
that’s the end of the chase.”’ 

The dogs understood the situation as 
well as we did. They stopped barking 
after a few minutes and came trotting 
into the circle of lantern light—-report- 
ing in, one after another, for new orders. 

We picked up the lanterns and turned 
to walk out of the corn, but Slim 
stopped abruptly and held up a warn- 
ing hand. 

“Listen!"’ he ordered. 

Far off in the west, almost beyond 
hearing range, the steady trail song of 
a hound throbbed and echoed through 
the wet night. 

Bill Got 


Action 


“Well, I reckon you know why Bill 
didn’t team up with them catfish dogs 
of yourn!” Slim said with an air of 
quiet satisfaction. 

Now, for the first time, the coon hunt 
exploded into action. The three hounds 
were gone in the darkness even as we 
turned in the direction of the new chase. 
We broke into a jogging run on their 
heels. But the cornfield was ankle deep 
in gumbo, so we ran for only a few 
yards. Then we slowed to a lumbering 
walk—-slogging along through the mud 
while Bill, far ahead, sang his exultant 
story of a hot coon track, urging us to 


hurry and take a hand in the business. 

There was a strip of brushy timber 
at the far side of the corn. Halfway 
through it we ran into a tight-laced 
tangle of sawbrier. Then I understood, 
all of a sudden, just what Spinner had 
meant when he said he’d find out wheth- 
er I was a coon hunter. 

It's my reasoned conviction that no 
more fiendish device for handicapping 
a hunter ever grew outdoors. I’ve heard 
a lot about Alaska devil’s club, and I 
guess it’s pretty bad. I’ve had no ex- 
perience with it—and if it’s worse than 
‘our Kentucky sawbrier I don’t want 
any. But at least it doesn’t hang down 
from trees! 

Sawbrier vines are green and tough. 
The thorns—-about a quarter inch long 

are as thick as quills on a porcupine. 
The stuff twists and loops through the 
underbrush like a fish net, and it’s a lot 
harder to get through. It takes hold of 
you in fifty places, and the vines stretch 
and give and yank you back like so 
many big rubber bands. I had encoun- 
tered it a few times on my quail hunts, 
but I'd always managed to give it a wide 
berth. So I didn’t really know what it 
was like until I fought my way through 
it by the feeble beam of a flashlight. 

We were still thrashing around in the 
briers and brush when Rowdy and 
Trailer and Young Rowdy threw their 
voices in with Bill’s, half a mile ahead. 
For a couple of minutes the four of ’em 
really warmed that coon’s_ britches. 
Then the chase ended as if somebody 
had pulled a switch, and thick silence 
settled over the fields and woods. 

“Now what?” Earl demanded. 

“He's gone up,”’ Slim opined. “They'll 
bark him in a minute.” 

Peck disagreed; he opined that the 
coon had crossed the lake. 

“Maybe they weren’t running a coon,” 
I suggested, trying to be helpful. ‘“May- 
be it was a possum and they caught him 
on the ground.” 

I couldn’t have made a worse blunder 


Three o’clock in the morning—and we trudged wearily to the car 


if I had said something unkind abou 
Jeff Davis. Spinner came down on m« 
for the whole party. “‘Them hounds ar: 
coon dogs,” he said tersely. ““They don’ 
catch no possums—-not even Slim’s Bil 
don’t!” 

Just about that time Young Dowd) 
broke into gruff, chop-mouthed barking 

“That's it,"’ Spinner declared. ‘Tha 
hound don’t bark up until he’s certaiz 
sure. We'll show you coon eyes soon!’ 

Now the other three dogs joined in 
But almost at once the tumult fade 
and became muffled. Then we knew the 
hounds had put a second coon under 
ground. 

“Let’s get out of here,’ Ear! said ir 
disgust. “Two in caves in an hour is 
too many. We'll try Bowman’s woods 
over on the river.’’ 


Didn’t Mean Coon Hunters 


We turned back toward the car. The 
dogs gave up their futile efforts to get 
at the coon in his limestone retreat, and 
overtook us one by one. 

Half an hour later we pulled up at the 
end of a brush-grown road above the 
Kentucky river. Dead ahead a sign be 
side a gate proclaimed that hunting was 
prohibited, by day or by night. 

“Looks like somebody is aimin’ direct 
at us,’’ Slim said in an aggrieved tone 

Earl got out and flashed his light 
around. “I don’t reckon so," he said 
“The woods aren't posted. Most likely 
that sign is just meant to keep folks out 
of the horse pasture.” 

So we turned the dogs loose once more 
and the night swallowed them up. We 
struck into the timber behind them, 
trudging along through an open stand 
or oak, maple, and hickory, hampered 
by nothing worse than a few grapevines 
I remarked on the pleasant character ot! 
the woods. 

“Wait till we get down on the cliffs, 
Slim warned. “You ain’t seen no saw- 
brier yet tonight!” 

We halted at the foot of a long ridg: 
to give the dogs working time, and whil« 
we waited there Rowdy made a find and 
announced it. He struck the track hot 
His long, bawling outcry rolled throug! 
the timber like a deep-throated bugk 
note, and I was surer than ever that | 
wanted to own a coon hound. Listening 
to that old dog’s wild, exultant musi: 
during those first few seconds—-whilk 
he had the coon all to himself—I knev 
I had been right in my belief that 
Queenie belonged to a great breed. 


Majestic Canine Music 


Bill was first to throw his voice ir 
with Rowdy’s. The two of them sang 
a majestic duet for fifty yards, and 
then Trailer and Young Rowdy caugh 
up. The four dogs went whooping awa 
downriver, bellowing at every jump. 

The coon was laying a trail a la 
poodle could have followed. The hound 
were running close to a sight chase be 
fore they were across the first ridge, an 
there was no loitering by the hunter 
this time. 

I trotted along close on the heels 
Earl and Peck. Spinner and Slim we! 
already out of sight. Now and then 

(continued on page 84) 
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A veteran guide shows how 
woods savvy and infinite patience 


pay off in a sparring match with 


a wise Canadian white-tail 


by PHIL H. MOORE 


“Can you guarantee me a buck if I 
I’ve been 
trying to get a deer for three years— 
and I haven’t even seen one!” 

The answer was simple: no guaran- 


T he man from Hackensack wrote: 


hunt out of your camp? 


tees. I pointed out that the maritime 
provinces of eastern Canada are full of 
deer, that I can guide a hunter into the 
general vicinity of some, and that I can 
offer good advice on how to get one. But 
beyond that I cannot go. Most of my 
clients, of course, ask for no more. But 
an occasional one will complain: ‘Deer 
in these woods? 
ing around for a week and haven’t had 
a glimpse of one!”’ 

Naturally, I don’t want to hurt a 
man’s feelings by saying, ‘Well, bud, 
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Why, I’ve been tramp-* 
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| KEPT RETREATING. DEER WAS 
STILL TO WINDWARD’ WHEN IT 
FINALLY CUT My TRAIL. AS IT 
STEPPED IN SIGHT NEAR EDGE 
OF BARRENS. | SHOT IT. 


plenty of bucks have spotted you!” 

But that would be the truth. If you 
don’t know how to compete with a deer 
in his little game of hide-and-seek, 
you're not likely to get a shot at him 
And you have to play the game the 
deer’s way. Trouble is, too many hunt- 
ers think like human beings when they 
should be thinking like deer. 

Let me illustrate by telling you about 
a hunt I had a year ago. It was a sort 
of busman’s holiday. There were no 
sportsmen in the party—just myself 
and two other professional woodsmen 
one a guide, the other a cook. 

We hiked into the Pisca Lake country 
in Lunenburg County, Nova Scotia. 
There are easier places to hunt, but the 
Pisca area has this advantage: It 
hasn’t been disturbed much by hunting 
parties. There’s a lot of timber and 
brush in there; not easy going, by any 
means. 

When we got near the lake, the cook 
decided to hunt along the edge of a 
barren just south of it. The other guide 
pushed on toward Houghton Lake, 
which is north of Pisca; he was just 
prospecting around, not hunting. I 
chose a heavy stand of timber and brush 
east of the barren; the map above will 
give you a general idea of the area. I 
figured that I’d probably get a shot my- 
self, and maybe spook a couple of bucks 
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out onto the barren, where the cook 
might get a chance for a shot at one. 

I started working northward into a 
light breeze; the vertical dotted line on 
the map indicates my course. Nothing 
happened until I got up around the point 
marked No. 2. Then I heard the faint 
snap of a stick somewhere to the north, 
followed by the snort of a buck deer. 
Neither of us could see the other, since 
the timber and brush were quite thick. 
But that buck knew I was there, and 
I knew he was. I had a big advantage: 
I knew that he was a buck, but he 
didn’t know what I was. He realized 
that something was stirring, perhaps 
another buck or a doe, but he couldn’t 
be sure just what it was until he got 
his sense of smell into play. And the 
wind was against him. 

Now what? I had to figure out just 
what that buck would do. 

He wasn’t spooked or panicky. If he 
had been, I’d have heard him take off. 
But he was curious; you can generally 
depend on that quality in a deer. He’d 
make every effort to pick up my scent. 
That meant he’d have to get in my lee. 
I knew what he’d do—make a wide 
semicircle to the south. 

I listened. Yes—there was a slight 
snapping of brush farther to the east. 
The buck had started to circle. I im- 

(continued on page 87) 
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He moves sluggishly about— 


ruining trees that shelter game and 


birds. 


So he’s worth the attention of 


a man with shotgun or rifle 
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He can’t shoot the quills, and he’s no javelin thrower, yet he makes his point! 


one!” my dad would shout as our 

neighbor Charlie Hall aimed his 
well-kept old Flobert rifle and put a 
.22 short into the midriff of a huge 
porcupine which my two brothers and 
I had discovered high in a giant hem- 
lock. 

““My gracious,” Charlie would exclaim 
after each shot, “he seems to thrive on 
lead.”’ Then he’d blow through the rifle 
from muzzle to butt, claiming this sof- 
tened the burned powder and made the 
rifle more accurate. 

After several shots Charlie passed 
the rifle around and gave us boys a 
couple of shots each. Finally a lucky 
eye shot brought our quarry down 
but not dead. He took a terrific beating 
with a club before he gave up the porky 
ghost. We skinned him out to determine 
how many times he had been hit (if 
you're thinking of skinning a porky, 
don't), and found eighteen bullets had 
entered his body. 

That animal took a lot of killing, but 
as I looked at the carcass I didn't feel 
any regret. After seeing a porcupine 
ravage beautiful hard maples, beeches, 
and hemlocks, and after removing 
dozens of quills from men—as well as 
dogs—-I never hesitate to burn ammuni- 
tion when I meet up with one. And I 
don't consider it wasted. 

I recall the porky we bagged that 
morning many years ago because it was 
one of my first lessons in the lore of a 
strange and unpredictable creature. For 
many seasons Charlie Hall had hunted 
those woods, but he declared that was 
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( ‘ive it to him! Give him another 


the first quill pig he had seen there. 
“It’s the right kind of timber for them,” 
he remarked. “Lots of hard wood and 
hemlock. Plenty of rocky ledges, too.” 

“Well, why aren’t there more porkies 
then?” I asked. 

“They're funny animals,” he replied. 
“In some woods they seem to pop up 
from nowhere no matter how many you 
shoot. Maybe a mile or so away there'll 
be the same kind of woods but porkies 
avoid that area like poison.” 


Can’t Figure Them Out 


Charlie was certainly right. I hunted 
those woods for forty years and never 
saw another porcupine in them. But 
not more than a mile away, across the 
valley on another hill, was a small patch 
of woods where I shot two or three near- 
ly every year. The trees in the two 
places were almost identical, and so 
were the rock formations. Why did the 
porkies prefer one section to another? 
Charlie Hall didn’t know; neither do I. 

I do know, though, that sometimes 
when a porcupine takes up residence in 
a tree he stays a long time. The winter 
of 1933-34 was unusually long and cold 
and there were many heavy snowfalls 
over the Catskill range in New York. 
On January 2 as I snowshoed back in a 
swamp to hunt varying hares I came 
through a stand of old hemlocks. Under 
one I saw the telltale droppings of a 
porcupine. And on top of the newly 
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fallen snow around the tree were scat- 
tered many boughs a foot or so long. 

Why porkies cut off the ends of 
branches I never could figure out—but 
when you find neatly clipped boughs on 
the ground you can be sure a porcupine 
is not far away. There were no tracks 
in the snow under the hemlock. That 
meant, of course, that the porky was 
still up the tree, and I finally located 
him hugging a sturdy limb. Instead of 
shooting, I decided to do a bit of re- 
search. I had noticed many times that 
when the snow is deep porcupines re- 
main in a tree several days. How long 
will it be, I wondered, before this one 
changes apartments? 

There was no way to estimate when 
the porky climbed the hemlock, as his 
tracks had been snowed under. But as 
long as the weather remained favorable 
I was sure I'd be able to tell when he 
came down. Two or three times a week 
(for several weeks) there'd be a fresh 
fall of snow and I’d journey back to say 
hello to Mr. Porky. On St. Valentine's 
Day I made a special trip, taking my 
deer rifle with me. It had snowed the 
night before and as I came up to the 
tree I found fresh tracks. The cautious 
animal had finally come down—for the 
first time in more than six weeks. N« 
wonder he stayed up there. When I! 
measured the snow it was forty-six 
inches deep! 

" The porcupine had waddled about 
seventy-five yards and climbed anothe! 
hemlock. Already he had cut off many 
boughs. Deciding I had seen enough 

and that enough damage had been dons 
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to the trees—I brought the game to a 
close and sent him to porky heaven. 

It seems incredible that anyone still 
believes a porky can throw his quills. 
However, the statement often bobs up 
when amateur woodsmen get together. 
Believe me, the only way a porcupine 
could throw his quills would be to grab 
them in his paws and give them a 
heave. But his paws just aren't built 
that way. 

If you should take a shot at one and 
crease or stun him, don’t walk up and 
get your foot or hand within striking 
distance of his tail—for that’s his war 
club, and it’s well-equipped with stout, 
needle-sharp quills. It can deliver a 
powerful sidewise blow with the speed 
of a rattlesnake. 

Several years ago some friends asked 
me to take them where they could get 
some snowshoe-rabbit hunting. There 
was about a foot of snow on the ground; 
conditions were ideal and, since I felt 
the need of a little airing and exercise, 
I agreed gladly. We hunted all forenoon 
with moderate success. While munch- 
ing a cold sandwich at lunch I described 
a hemlock I had seen on the ridge. 
“There’s a porky in it,” I added, ‘but 
I couldn’t locate him in the branches.” 

The hunters were all new at the 
game. Some hadn't been in the woods 
before, none had seen a quill pig, and 
they couldn’t understand how I knew 
one was up a tree without having seen 
him. 

“Well, come along,” I said, “and I'll 
show you.” 

We started up the ridge and when we 
arrived at the tree I showed them the 
droppings (which resemble those of a 
muskrat), and the clipped boughs which 
literally covered the snow. After bend- 
ing our necks and straining our eyes 
we discovered the porky clinging to a 
big limb. 


The question came up as to who 





ld loves the porcupine, 
1 and for good reason. He's 
stupid, grouchy, destructive of 
the trees on which he feeds, and 
potentially dangerous no matter 
where you find him, and that’s 
in practically every section of 
North America, including Alas- 
ka. One of the largest of the 
rodents, he sometimes attains a 
length of three feet and a weight 
of forty pounds. And he’s afraid 
of no one. His sharp, barbed 
quills—set loosely in the skin of 
his back and tail—are a perfect 
defense against aggressors. So 
when he gets his nose and belly 
close to the ground, and bristles 








Lo the Poor Porky—He Hasn’t a Friend 


in the World. and He Doesn't Want Any 


those quills, call off your dog! 
The porky can't shoot the quills, 
of course, but he can really drive 
them home with his tail. Since 
animals have no way of pulling 
them out, they are frequently 
put in a painful and dangerous 
situation. The quills tend to 
work into the flesh, and they 
sometimes reach a vital spot and 
kill the victim. Has the porky 
any virtues? Just one: He’s 
about the only mammal in North 
America that a man can easily 
kill with a stick. Hence he can 
provide nourishment for starv- 
ing woodsmen. Many of these, 
though, would rather starve! 








would do the honors. A man who had a 
new shotgun—and who hadn’t had a 
chance at game all day—was finally 
chosen. He took two shots, and after 
each ran under the branch where the 
porky was clinging. 

After the third shot I warned him to 
stay out from under there. He re- 
turned to his position some yards away 
and gave the animal another load of 
shot. Disregarding my advice, he started 
toward the tree. Just as he was directly 
under the porky his feet slipped and he 
landed bottom-down, with his arms and 
legs in the air. At the same instant I 
heard nails slipping over bark and knew 
the victim would also be down directly. 
“Jump!” I yelled. 

With a mighty 


heave the hunter 


Fortunately he was wearing a heavy hat when the porky thudded down 
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skidded away just as the quill. pig 
landed in the exact hollow made by the 
seat of his pants. That’s what I call a 
narrow escape! 

Another time Justice Asthalter and I 
were hunting deer near the big bend of 
the Neversink in the Catskills when we 
discovered a porky taking his siesta on 
a limb. As we were in good deer coun- 
try I didn’t want to risk a shot, but my 
companion wasn’t so cautious. 

He put a bullet into the porcupine 
and then walked under the tree just as 
the quarry hurtled down. The porky 
landed with a thud on my friend’s head. 
Fortunately he was wearing a heavy 
hat and only half a dozen quills pene- 
trated to his scalp. But for a moment 
(before he ripped off his hat) he looked 
like an Indian chief in full headgear. 

Being the type that will try almost 
anything once, I tried eating porky 
meat—not once but twice. The first 
time I thought maybe it was me. Later 
on I shot a half-grown one and decided 
he might be more tender and the hem- 
lock flavor less violent. I skinned and 
dressed out the carcass immediately, 
soaked it in salt water overnight, par- 
boiled it the next day, and then cooked 
it with thyme, sage, tomato paste, and 
all the other condiments that are sup- 
posed to destroy almost any strong 
game flavor. 

Well! When the meat was cooked it 
was black as your old hat. But my face 
turned several shades darker when I 
took the first (and only) bite. It tasted 
like hemlock-flavored rubber boot. 

I heaved the unsavory mess out the 
back window, dish and all. My old 
hound trotted over to see what tasty 
morsel I had thrown out for him. He 
took one sniff, and looked up at me 
mournfully. There was genuine sad- 
ness in his eyes; his best friend had be- 
trayed him. For a moment he stood on 
three legs (with his two front ones on 
the ground). Then he walked, stiff- 
legged, several yards to windward where 
he lay down in the sun to brood. 

Can’t say I blame the dog. I feel the 
same way about porkies. THE END 
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Cold comfort, but comfort nevertheless, when bluegills are biting 


A SLED For 





Aer i 
A big slot leads to the fish compartment 
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Lantern for heat, ice spud for chopping 


IcE FISHERMEN 


mall, compact, and tidy, this sled 
S will provide a multitude of con- 

veniences for the man who likes to 
go out, of a winter’s day, and fish 
through the ice. It combines a com- 
fortable seat for those long waits; a 
lantern compartment for warming frost- 
nipped hands during the day and provid- 
ing light at night; another compartment 
to hold personal.and fishing gear; and 
still a third for fish. 

All you'll need to build the sled are 
a few simple tools, some easily obtained 
materials, and a few hours of spare 
time. Even if you’re no great hand with 
tools you'll find it fairly easy. 

A three-ply wood (preferably of the 
waterproof variety) is the best material 
for sides and compartment walls. In 
addition, you'll need 4 ft. of 12-in. board 
in % or 1-in. stock; a piece of tin or 
sheet metal, 12 by 22 in.; nails, brads, 
and a pair of hinges. 

You may decide to add half-round 
runners to the bottom, and such refine- 
ments as a seat cushion, a keeper for 
rods and ice chisel, or cleats on which 
to rest your feet. But it’s wise to keep 
the additions at a minimum, for the 
fewer you have, the more compact and 
easily handled your sled will be.— 
Robert O. Beatty. 
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Make full-size templates of 
cardboard, then trace outlines 





of various parts on your stock 
and cut them out. After that 
it will be easy to put them 
together, and add the bottom 
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“Live by 
This Pledge ” 
Sportsmen 
Urge Nation 


ter fishing, hunting, and living, 

sportsmen by the thousands are 
bringing powerful new support to 
America’s Conservation Pledge in an 
all-out effort to save our natural re- 
sources. In many states, vigilant clubs 
and individuals are having the Pledge 
put on display in their communities—in 
schools, clubs, stores, offices, and homes 
—where its message drives the meaning 
and importance of conservation into the 
minds of those who never before re- 
garded it as their problem. 

From the flood of reports of uses of 
the Pledge which reached OUTDOOR LIFE, 
here are two typical stories of how 
sportsmen’s organizations put’ the 
Pledge to work for their welfare—and 
for everybody else’s: 

When the Pledge was presented to 
America by OUTDOOR LIFE in 1946, the 
Cole County Chapter of the Conserva- 
tion Federation of Missouri sent copies 
of it to all members, now numbering 
more than 1,000, and to every school, 
Scout organization, and civic club in 
the county. All agreed to see that the 
Pledge was recited regularly. The 
Pledge design was imprinted on the sta- 
tionery and membership cards of the 
chapter. Recently, when OUTDOOR LIFE 
announced that Pledge posters were 
available, the chapter ordered 1,500 to 
be given to all members for framing 


| ) ioneers in the nation’s fight for bet- 


Above, G J. 
Quimby of the 
Cole County 
Chapter, Conser- 
vation Federation 
of Missouri, pre- 
senting a framed 
poster of the 
Pledge to Mayor 
Lutkewitte of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


Right, each of 
500 members at 
annual meeting 
of Cole County 
Chapter receives a 
poster for framing 
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and display. « 

In another instance of useful promo- 
tion of the Pledge, the Junior Sportsmen . 
of America, founded by the New Jersey os shed psd 
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State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, “ ares hom we 
requires all new members to learn the _ ye otc 
Pledge. Every meeting of each club is : eames, 1 
opened with a recitation of the Pledge, ad | as Seadlien, 
and Pledge posters are being distributed : " 
widely by members. 

In these states—and throughout the 
nation—sportsmen continue to roll up 
amazing new gains for conservation 
through use of the Pledge. Such efforts 
are needed in your area, too, for no 
matter where you live, the urgency of 
conservation is staring you in the face. 
You may recognize it; a thousand 
1round you won't. Point out the neces- 
sity by displaying the Pledge, teaching 
it in schools and clubs—and keep on 
loing it, day after day. THE END 
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Members of the Junior Sportsmen of America distribute Pledge 
posters from their booth at the Morris County, N. J., Fair 
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by Dr. D. B. ELROD 


purk, my 13-year-old son, had the 
black bear square in the cross 
hairs of his scope. The bear was 
feeding in a blueberry patch on the 
tundra and Burk was sprawled on the 
crest of a low ridge 100 yards away. 
Twenty feet behind him, on the slope 
of a hummock, Bud Branham, our guide, 
Was stretched on his belly, holding a 
movie camera steady on boy and bear. 
That film was going to be something 
I'd prize for a long time to come. I lay 
beside the guide, my rifle ready in case 
anything went wrong. 
The bear was bulky and surly-look- 
ing, big enough to make trouble, more 
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Burk was as cool and unruffled as though he 
were on a shooting range, and I saw a flash 
in the sun as he bolted in a third cartridge 


LAMA 


GAVE US 


than big enough. to upset the nervous 
system of a hunter far older and more 
experienced than Burk. But the boy 
showed no sign of nervousness. 

For me this was a dream coming true. 
This was what I had planned and hoped 
for when I put his first .22 into his 
hands at ten and taught him to shoot it. 
Now he had a .270—-his Christmas pres- 
ent from me—and this would be the 
first shot I had seen him try at big 
game. How would he behave now that 
his big moment was at hand? 

Burk lay at the very top of the ridge. 
He slid the rifle ahead, laid his cheek on 
the stock, and spread his legs wide to 








steady himself. Then, for the first time, 
he revealed that he was not quite a 
veteran after all. He threw one quick 
look back across his shoulder to make 
sure Bud and I were there behind him. 

The shot hit the bear low in the neck 
and knocked it off its feet. It went 
down with a bawl of pain and anger, 
rolled over, scrambled up, and came 
headlong at us. Wounded black bears 
have been known to charge, but I think 
this one was running blind for cover. 
The nearest cover happened to be the 
low fringe of brush at the foot of the 
ridge, and the bear headed that way. 

Whatever its motives, it certainly 
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wasn’t going to be a good neighbor at 
close quarters. Bud held the camera 
steady and ground away, but I flipped 
the safety on my own .270 and brought 
it halfway up. 

Then Burk’s rifle blasted again and 
I heard the shot smash solidly into flesh 
and bone. The bear staggered, but re- 
covered and came on. Burk was as cool 
and unruffied as if he were on the target 
range back home. I saw an empty 
case flash in the sun as he bolted in a 
third cartridge. It took him a second to 
pick up the bear in the scope once more, 
a slow second that seemed a minute 
long. Then another rifle report rolled 
off the near-by mountainside and the 
bear piled up in a heap forty yards in 
front of us. 

I knew then I had a big-game hunter 
in my family! Burk was ready for 
whatever Alaska had to offer. 

There were five of us on the hunt, 
camped at Bud Branham’s Rainy Pass 
lodge, some 125 miles northwest of 
Anchorage. Burk had spent a month 
with Bud before I reached Alaska. The 
month had been well invested, too. The 
instant I saw the boy in Anchorage I 
could sense his growing self-reliance, 
the initiative and resourcefulness that 
come from living in the woods. 

Dr. Paul Nussbaum and his sixteen- 
year-old son, Paul Jr. (we called ’em 
Big Paul and Little Paul around camp), 
Roy Cain, and I had driven from Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, to St. Louis, Mo., 
and boarded an airliner there for Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Anchorage. We got 


there August 9, thirty hours after leav- 
ing home! 
Our plans had been made months be- 


fore. Branham agreed to guide Burk 
and me. Bob Steinbecker of Anchorage 
was to guide the Nussbaums, and Cain 
had engaged Luke Elwell of Upper Rus- 
sian Lake. 

Burk and I had .270’s, both Mauser 
actions, equipped with 2'2X Stith Bear 
Cub scopes. We would shoot 150-grain 
Core-Lokt ammunition. The Nussbaums 
and Roy Cain carried .30/06’s. Big 
Paul's was a Model 70 with a Weaver 
330 scope, Little Paul's a Springfield, 
custom-barreled and equipped with a 
Weaver K-2.5. Cain’s gun was another 
Model 70 with Lyman Alaskan scope. 
The three of them relied on 220-grain 
Core-Lokt ammunition. 


Tops in Rainbow Fishing 


Dall sheep were our first objective. 
But we arrived in Alaska ten days ahead 
of time, so Branham flew us to Iliamna 
Lake, at the base of the Alaska Penin- 
sula. We spent a week in that vicinity 

and had rainbow fishing that is prob- 
ably the best remaining in North Ameri- 
ca today. I’m a fast-water fisherman. 
I like the sound and feel of current, and 
best of all I like the slashing, tough- 
mouthed battle of a big river fish on a 
fly rod. The rainbows in the Kvichak 
River, where it pours out of Iliamna on 
its way to Bristol Bay, gave me exactly 
what I wanted. They rose to a fly like 
hungry wolves, and that week we took 
few less than twenty-five inches long. 
’ For that kind of trout fishing, even in 
Alaska, Iliamna and near-by Naknek 
stand in a class by themselves. 
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In addition to the rainbows we landed 
Dolly Vardens until we were tired of 
it, and took a fair catch of grayling. 
Eager as I was to get into sheep coun- 
try, I quit fishing with genuine regret. 

On August 17, with the sheep season 
only three days away, we loaded our 
gear into Branham’s Grumman Widgeon 
for the trip back to Rainy Pass. From 
there two days later we flew up to what 
Bud calls Sheep Lake, a little patch 
of blue water without outlet or inlet, 
in an incredible high-walled valley about 
fifty miles northwest of Rainy Pass and 
only a dozen miles or so from the south 
fork of the Kuskokwim River. 

We were now in what, a few years be- 
fore, had been part of Alaska’s best 
sheep country. The valleys were deep, 
with sheer walls and snow-covered 
peaks soaring up 6,000 to 7,000 feet on 
all sides. But this region, in common 
with the rest of Alaska, had lost the 
bulk of its white-sheep population. 


“Sheep in a Bad Way” 


Between Rainy Pass and Sheep Lake, 
on his last flight before donning a Navy 
uniform in 1941, Branham had counted 
more than 700 Dalls. The day we made 
the flight we saw less than forty and 
they were all ewes and lambs. 

“Sheep are in a bad way,” Bud ad- 
mitted, ‘“‘but we ought to find a few 
good heads if we hang around a week 
or so.”’ 

None of us guessed, when we started 
out to scout the country on foot, that 
this would be Alaska’s last sheep season 
for the time being. Some months later 
the Alaska Game Commission, backed 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
clamped down with a close season, to 
save from extermination the sheep that 
remained. 

We saw a few ewes and lambs that 
day, but not a ram. The following day 
was different, at least for the two 
Pauls. The rest of us had returned to 
camp after a fruitless hunt when, just 
before dark, we heard one shot, a signal, 
from the far end of Sheep Lake. Bran- 
ham taxied the plane down and brought 
the two Nussbaums and Steinbecker 
back to camp. They had killed not one 
ram, but two, within a space of thirty 
seconds! 

They had spotted the sheep at a dis- 
tance, crossed two canyons, and climbed 
above the rams. When they reached a 
place where they could get shooting 
one ram was feeding in a shallow wash. 
The other had disappeared. 

Big Paul took the shot and anchored 
his sheep in its tracks. At the report of 
his .30/06 the second ram flashed from 
behind a rock, leaving the country in a 
hurry. It was Little Paul’s first chance 
at big game, but he picked up the run- 
ning sheep in his scope and nailed it 
with one 220-grain bullet from his 
Springfield. 

Hunting Dall sheep is exciting, but 
it’s also hard work. The hours ef climb- 
ing, the scrambling across treacherous 
shale slides, the high altitude, the ever- 
present need to guard against a misstep 
take a lot out cf a man. At the end of 
three days of :t Burk and I had seen 
only two rams, both “‘‘sickle heads’’ with 
a half curl of horn. 


On the fourth morning, leaving Bur 
in camp, Bud flew me north in his sec- 
ond plane, a two-place Taylorcraft on 
floats. It was Bud’s hunch we'd find 
more rams up there along the south 
fork of the Kuskokwim. 

We landed on the river, moored tke 
ship, and shouldered fairly heavy packs 
for the four-mile hike to a lean-to 
shelter Bud knew about. On a gravel 
bar we found an abandoned life rait 
from a big plane that had been wrecked 
there a year or so before. Among other 
articles, the raft still held some strong 
light rope; and on a lucky hunch Bud 
cut off a length and stowed it in his 
pack. It was a good thing he did. With- 
out that rope, the white-sheep head that 
now hangs on the wall of my den would 
be bleaching high on an Alaskan moun- 
tainside! 

Arrived at the tumbledown lean-to, 
we dropped our packs on the dirt floor 
and went outside to glass the surround- 
ing country. It was wild and rugged, 
framed by steep mountains and snow 
peaks, and I wasn't surprised when 
Bud picked up two white sheep on the 
side of a mountain some six miles up 
the valley. He judged them to be good 
rams, so we started the stalk immediate- 
ly. But we never finished it, for on the 
way we spotted a third ram lying down 
on the rimrock of another peak a little 
more than a mile away. He promised 
an easier stalk than the one we had 
begun, so we headed for him as he lay 
in solitary grandeur far above us. 

Let me say it again: The man who 
takes a Dall ram earns his trophy! Bud 
and I climbed steadily for three and a 
half hours, and in that time I did 
enough huffing and puffing to blow down 
any house in Cape Girardeau! 

We finished the stalk by clawing our 
way up the steepest and most treacher- 
ous slope of shale I had yet encountered 
in Alaska. At the top of it I halted 
to get my breath, while Bud swung his 
9X glasses slowly along the rimrock 
500 yards above us. The glasses came 
to rest; I knew he had located the ram. 


He’d Picked a Splendid View 


No mountain sheep in Alaska ever 
chose a more breath-taking lookout! 
It was at the very edge of a sheer cliff, 
which dropped almost straight down 
to the shale slope where we were rest- 
ing. Snow peaks lay across the way, 
the south fork looped through its flat 
valley like a giant silver snake, and off 
to the northwest, in the direction of the 
distant Yukon, the vast empty spaces 
of Alaska simply reached on and on 

We were too far below the ram to 
risk a shot. We circled cautiously, 
climbing on rock and shale, until we 
had halved the distance. And-now he 
was no longer in sight. However, we 
found a sheep trail leading down and 
followed it until we reached a point 
where, using our glasses, we could see 
the ram’s horns shining in the sun atop 
the rocky barricade where he was ly- 
ing, but no more of him than that. Bud 
estimated he was 300 yards above us 

We could find no other vantage point 
within shooting range, so we sat down 
to eat lunch and wait him out. Sooner 
or later, Bud reasoned, he’d stand up 
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We climbed into the icy water, then 
tugged and wrestled until we got the 
little plane free of the gravel bar 


It was an awkward spot even for eat- 
ing. We were sitting on a 45-degree 
slope of shale, and I twisted over on my 
side to get stuff out of my pack. As I 
did so I looked instinctively up toward 
the ram again. He was standing- 
standing at the very brink of the drop, 
looking out over the sweep of country 
in front of him, silhouetted against the 
deep blue of the mountain sky like a 
sheep carved of snow! 


Bud’s Hunch Pays Off 


I rolled over on my belly and pulled 
the .270 to me. The way I was lying 
it was impossible to get the stock low 
enough to bring the scope to bear, un- 
less I dropped the butt under my shoul- 
der. So I did just that, and lined the 
cross hairs on the ram. 

By that time he had seen us. I knew 
what was likely to happen when the 
recoil brought the scope back into my 
face, but there wasn’t a second to lose, 
and I reasoned it was worth the risk. 

The .270 doesn’t kick hard, but this 
time it drove the eyepiece of the scope 
to the bone just over my eyebrow. I 
didn’t even know it until I felt blood 
trickling into my eye. 

We heard a solid whock! from the 150- 
grain bullet, and the ram went out of 
sight. For maybe five seconds I held 
my breath, wondering what had hap- 
pened. Then he came running headlong 
over the very rim of the cliff! 

He sailed out into empty space and 
dropped, turning end over end, and my 
throat tightened as I watched. Three 
hundred feet below the rimrock he 
Struck a narrow ledge and lay there, 
motionless. 

How to get up to him? He was per- 
haps 200 yards above us, and the last 
100 feet of the climb was up an almost 
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vertical slope of shale. We took our 
packs off and pulled them up behind us 
from one vantage point to the next, us- 
ing the rope Bud had salvaged from the 
life raft. We even used the rope to help 
each other, and I cussed myself for 
getting into such a situation. But when 
we stood at last beside the ram, I for- 
got all about the climb! 

I had taken a Dall sheep with a full 
circle. The horns were thirty-three 
inches long. No record, but a good head 
just the same. And for his way of life, 
for the beauty of the country where he 
is found, for the effort and risk en- 
tailed in taking him, the Dall sheep 
stands, in my opinion, well toward the 
top of the list of American big game. 
I prize none of my other trophies more 
highly than that head. 

We skinned the ram out on the ledge 
where he lay and began the hazardous 
descent, using the rope to lower head 
and cape, hams and tenderloin, packs, 
and each other from one foothold to the 
next. 

At 3 p.m. we were back at the lean-to, 
where we picked up our supplies and 
hiked on to the plane. Completely worn 
out by that time, I was looking forward 
to camp, a hot supper, and bed. But 
in taxiing for the take-off, Bud ran the 
floats aground on a gravel bar. There 
was only one thing to do. We climbed 
down belt-deep into the icy Kuskokwim 
and tugged and wrestled until we 
worked the plane free. 

The flight back to camp was just 
short of a nightmare. I was cold, wet, 
and exhausted. But every few minutes 
I looked back at my sheep head in the 
rear compartment of the ship and my 
discomfort faded out of my mind. 

A couple of days later my son Burk 
got his chance at a ram. He and Bud 
left camp on foot about 8 a.m., to hunt 


the slopes of a 4,000-foot mountain 
across and beyond Sheep Lake. 

From the camp I picked them up with 
my glasses when they started the as- 
cent. It was a steep tough climb, and I 
took pride in the way Burk walked at 
the guide's heels all the way up. 

When they topped out on the ridge 
in the middle of the forenoon Bud sat 
down with the glasses. Within five min- 
utes he picked up several tiny white 
dots on a mountain eight miles away, 
across the valley, and pronounced them 
a band of sheep. 

After the two moved a couple of miles 
along the ridge for a better look, Bud 
finally decided they were all rams, and 
the stalk was on. Dropping down into 
the valley, they hit a small creek and 
followed it up a rough, steep-sided can- 
yon to the foot of a shale slope below 
the sheep. 

The only way to get at them was to 
make the 2,000-foot climb, with no cov- 
er. So Bud and Burk, crouched over, 
inched their way up, picking every foot- 
hold with infinite care. They sighted the 
first ram at 200 yards. The head looked 
fair but the sun was square in Burk’s 
scope, so he passed up the shot. 


Roy Waits Too Long 


From the next rise, a few yards 
higher, they saw the top of another and 
bigger set of horns, so they started to 
crawl up for a shot. At 125 yards the 
sheep must have heard the noise of 
dislodged shale, for he raised up from 
behind a rock and looked down at them. 
Meanwhile Burk scrambled to one knee 
and shot. 

The ram disappeared, knocked off his 
footing on a narrow saddle of rock. Not 
until Bud and Burk worked around to 
a spot where they could see him lying 
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at the foot of a shale slope 1,000 feet 
below were they sure Burk had scored 
a hit. 

3ud climbed down after the sheep, 
but dislodged him and he fell and slid 
another 1,000 feet into the creek. He 
carried a full circle, the horns measur- 
ing thirty-five inches. It was the best 
head taken by our party. 

When Burk reached camp about 6 
p.m., having hiked and climbed seven- 
teen miles, he was tired; but it would 
be hard to imagine a more elated boy. 

Roy Cain passed up two or three 
chances at fair rams, looking for a 
better head, but as things turned out 
he waited too long. A heavy fall of wet 
snow shut him and his guide in camp 
the morning after the rest of us flew 
out, and Roy had no further chance to 
hunt before the season ended August 31. 


Black in the Blueberries 


On September 1 the season opened on 
moose, caribou, and bears, and at this 
time the party broke up. Branham flew 
Roy and his guide and Dennis Bran- 
ham, the cook, some sixty miles out 
from Rainy Pass to Jud Lake, to hunt 
moose and brown bears. Big Paul, Little 
Paul, Burk, and I stayed on at Rainy 
Pass for the time being. 

This was good bear country. There 
was a 700-foot peak behind the camp 
hat we called Lookout Mountain, and 
from the top of it a couple of days be- 
fore, the Nussbaums had seen nine 
blacks at one time. 

Bud Branham got back from Jud 
Lake in time for the noon meal, and 
suggested we go out and kill a bear 
that afternoon. Burk and I took him 
up on it, so we started by climbing 
Lookout Mountain. Using the 20X spot- 
ting scope, we picked up three or four 
black bears, all too far away. A few 
minutes later, however, a nice black 
walked out into a blueberry patch on 
a mountainside directly west of us. 
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Bud climbed down a thou- 
sand feet to the = ram, 
reached out to grasp it, 
and sent it toppling over 
for another thousand feet! 


“There’s your bear,”’ Bud announced, 
“all staked out for you.” 

The stalk was downhill, easy and un- 
eventful, and three quarters of an hour 
later we were closing in. The bear had 
moved up into the edge of an alder 
patch, and acted mighty nervous. He 
kept swinging his head, sniffing the 
wind, and twice he bolted out into the 
open as if a bee had stung him, only to 
wheel and dodge back into cover again. 
Branham was at a loss to account for 
his behavior, for the wind was straight 
in our faces and there was no chance 
he had scented us. (Two days later the 
mystery was solved, when Big Paul 
killed a big grizzly—the first of the 
hunt—that had invaded the territory 
and spooked out all the blacks.) 

The second time he ran into the open 
I put my shot into his shoulder at 
seventy-five yards, but failed to knock 
him down. A second bullet hit him in the 
midsection. He ran twenty yards, bawl- 
ing and roaring, but was dead when we 
got to him. He was satisfyingly big, 
with a fine pelt. 

Two days later Burk killed the bear 
I told about at the beginning of this 
story. He and Bud and I had gone up 
on Lookout Mountain, hoping to spot a 
grizzly. Instead we picked up a huge 
bull moose in the willows on the far 
side of the Happy River, some four 
miles away. We returned to camp to 
get hip boots for wading the river and 
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went after the moose. But we encoun- 
tered hard going in the dense alders of 
a beaver pond, and when we reached 
the place where we had seen him, he 
had disappeared. 

On the way back to camp we saw 
two bears. The first gave us the slip, 
but we worked up to the second after 
an hour’s stalk, and Burk killed him. It 
was a great day—for both of us! We 
celebrated by loafing around camp the 
next day, fleshing and salting down 
our pelts. 


Point-to-point Race 


On September 6 Bud suggested we 
inject a little variety by going after 
caribou. Flying back from the Sheep 
Lake camp a week earlier, we had 
spotted a band of fifteen or twenty— 
some fifteen miles from Rainy Pass— 
coming down off the mountains onto 
the tundra at the upper end of Ptarmi- 
gan Valley. 

Burk and Bud and I flew up there, 
landed on a small lake, and started 
across the tundra on foot. It was bad 
beaver-dam country and the hard going 
forced us to take to the side of the 
nearest mountain. After climbing 1,000 
feet, we picked a sunny spot in a blue- 
berry patch and sat down to share the 
feast with a colony of tiny rock rabbits 
that were chirping all around us. 

Bud never sat long without using his 
9X binoculars. We had been eating blue- 
berries for maybe half an hour when 
he announced quietly that he was look- 
ing at five bull caribou down on the 
tundra. The heads were only fair but 
they were good enough to suit us, for 
there wasn’t much wall space left in 
our small trophy room back home. 

The bulls were moving at a fast clip, 
alternately feeding and walking. If we 
hurried down, and out across the 
tundra at right angles to the course 
they were taking, we could intercept 
them at a point about three miles from 
where we were sitting—provided they 
didn’t get there first. 

So down the mountainside we went, 
jogging through blueberry and alder 
thickets. The tundra was even worse, 
with hummocks and dips, small creeks, 
and an underfooting of soft moss into 
which we sank halfway to our knees. 
It was like running in ten inches of 
new snow, and all the while Bud, up 
ahead, was urging us on. “If those bulls 
cross ahead of us it’s the end of the 
caribou hunt!” he warned. 

At last, breaking over a low rise, I 
saw a bull standing in a creek bed 250 
yards ahead, but before I could square 
away for a shot he stepped around a 
bend and was gone. 

I held the rifle ready and waited for 
the next animal to come into sight, but 
nothing happened. After a couple of 
minutes the unwelcome truth dawned. 
That caribou was the last of the band. 
The herd was gone and there’d be no 
more along. By so narrow a margin—a 
matter of seconds—had we missed our 
chance! 

It was a bad letdown. Bud shook his 
head sadly. ‘‘We should have hurried,” 
he declared. I couldn’t spare breath 
enough to answer him. 

Then, 500 yards away on the tundra, 
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a solitary caribou came into sight, a 
bull bigger than any of those we'd 
missed. He was trailing the others, head 
down, smelling their tracks. He went 
out of sight in a shallow draw, re- 
appeared in a small opening—and from 
nowhere the five bulls we'd been stalk- 
ing stepped out of the alders and joined 
him. I wanted the big fellow, of course. 
My trophy room is not that cramped! 

The range was long, 325 paces. I 
snuggled against a convenient boulder, 
slipped my arm through the sling, and 
held the cross hairs above his shoulder. 
The shot was a clean miss. 

It threw the herd into confusion and 
for a few seconds they were a milling 
bunch of legs and horns. Two smaller 
bulls got in front of mine at about the 
time I remembered that my rifle was 
still sighted in at 300 yards, as I had 
carried it on the sheep hunt. When the 
big bull was in the clear again I held 
at the midpoint of his shoulder and 
squeezed off. He went down as if 
sledged. The bullet smashed both shoul- 
ders and we found it just under the 
skin on the far side when we dressed 
him out. 

While Burk and I were taking pic- 
tures Bud sat down on a hummock 
with his glasses. “I'll spot a grizzly,’”’ he 
predicted, and ten seconds later he 
added, “There he is!”’ 

The bear was a big silvertip, feeding 
on the mountainside where we'd started 
our caribou chase. That meant we'd 
have our stalk all over again, but in 
reverse. I groaned inwardly. 

Bud gutted the caribou in a hurry 
and we left it and started the three-mile 
rat race back up the mountain. But 
when we reached the spot on the shale 
where we had seen the bear he was 
gone. We scouted the area and rolled 
rocks down into the alders in the hope 
of moving him, but all in vain. We 
trudged down the mountain once more 
and back across the tundra to finish the 
job of skinning the caribou and to pack 
meat and head to the plane. 


Big Moose, Small Room 


The day after the caribou hunt Bud 
flew the Nussbaums to Jud Lake and 
brought Roy Cain back to Rainy Pass. 
Roy had a fine moose with a spread of 
fifty-seven inches, and the biggest black 
bear of the trip. But he reported that 
there were no brown bears in the Jud 
Lake country. He and Luke had found 
empty cases in .30/40 Krag and .250/- 
3000 caliber on the beach, and all the 
bear sign was at least two weeks old. 
We could only conclude that someone 
had beaten us to the brownies before 
the season opened. 

A month to the day from the time 
we reached Rainy Pass, Bud took Burk 
and me to near-by Round Mountain, 
hoping for a chance at a grizzly, but 
three moose—two bulls and a cow 
got in our way. We spotted them about 
noon in a sea of golden willows down 
in the valley of Canyon Creek. One of 
the bulls looked very good, so we 
started down toward them. 

The creek alders were higher than 
our heads and about as easy to get 
through as a fish net. We wormed along 
and finally Bud sighted the back and 


head of one bull. Although I had never 
killed a moose I wasn’t especially in- 
terested and gladly passed the chance 
to Burk. He climbed up on a windfall 
to get a better view and opened up at 
100 yards. 

He fired three shots before the moose 
went down, for because of the thick 
brush he couldn’t tell whether he was 
hitting. All three, we found, had con- 
nected—one in the shoulder, one in 
the midsection, and one in the neck that 
finished the job. The moose dropped in a 
thicket so dense that we had to hack 
brush away and make a tiny clearing 
before we could roll him over and start 
the job of skinning. 

The antlers measured forty-nine 
inches. I had hoped for about a forty- 
inch spread, because of that small 
trophy room back home, but neither 
Burk nor I was really disappointed. 
“If that’s the smallest moose we can 
find we'll have to make the best of it,” 
Burk pointed out with a cheerful grin. 

When Bud and his caretaker, Tom 
Smith, went down after the final pack 
load of moose meat the next forenoon 
they left Burk and me on Round Moun- 
tain to keep watch for grizzlies. It 
didn’t take us long to pick up two on a 
mountain across the valley. We watched 
them until Bud and Tom came back, 
carrying 270 pounds of meat. 


“Blond or Brunette?” 


Bud slipped out of his pack and 
glassed the grizzlies. “They look mighty 
good,” he announced. ‘“‘Want to try for 
‘em ?” 

It was noon, late to start a hunt of 
that kind, but we didn’t hesitate. Bud 
left his pack where it was and the 
three of us went plunging down Round 
Mountain, along the terrible alder 
thickets at its foot, and then through 
muskeg that was fully as bad. We 
crossed half a mile of it, stepping from 
hummock to hummock and falling knee- 
deep in mud and water time after time. 
It took us an hour and a half to reach 
the base of the mountain on which the 
bears were feeding, and we then faced 
a 5,000-foot climb almost straight up! 

Bud is a slave driver when there is 
game ahead. He kept me in front and 
goaded me unmercifully. Heart ham- 
mering, legs aching, I took what com- 
fort I could from the fact that my 
thirteen-year-old son was never more 
than a couple of paces from the guide. 

When we reached the ledge where we 
had seen the bears they were no longer 
in sight, but I was too winded to care 
much. Then, as a fitting climax, misty 
rain started to fall, turning rocks and 
moss grease-slippery and making travel 
on the steep mountainside dangerous. 

Thinking the two bears might have 
gone higher, we pushed on to the head 
of a draw where we could see all of the 
mountain above us. There were no 
grizzlies on it. But 1,000 feet below, a 
sow and two yearling cubs came sud- 
denly into sight, feeding toward a huge 
alder patch. 

The young bears would weigh maybe 
250 pounds apiece. One was dark, the 
other light like the mother. Among the 
trophies we hoped to take were two 
small grizzly pelts for a special place 
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The shot threw them into confusion and they milled wildly around, with the smaller ones hiding my target 


on the trophy-room floor. This looked 
like our chance, so we started a down- 
hill chase. Bud figured the three bears 
meant to work into the alders to get 
out of the rain, so we hurried to reach 
them while they were still in the open. 

The mountain was really slippery by 
that time. Repeatedly we sat down on 
our rumps and went streaking fifty to 
seventy-five feet at a clip down the 
wet, steep slopes. When we saw the 
three bears again they were forty feet 
from the alder thicket. In another min- 
ute they'd be out of sight. 

The range was 200 yards but there 
was no time to get closer. “You want 
the blond or the brunette?" I asked 
Burk. 

The kid knew I wanted a big grizzly. 
“The blond,” he whispered back. “You 
take the old lady.”’ 

We squirmed into position and 
brought our rifles up. “I'll count three,” 
Bud said. “Then let 'em have it.” 


The Old Lady Shows Her Mettle 


But in that instant the wind shifted 
and the sow grizzly got our scent. She 
reared up, staring straight at us, and I 
didn’t wait for Bud’s full count. I had 
the cross hairs centered on her chest 
and I slammed a 150-grain soft-nose 
bullet into her. 

She went down like a limp dishrag, 
and then Burk’s .270 blasted in my ear. 

For the first time in big-game hunt- 
ing I took my eyes off my target. I saw 
Burk’s blond cub go crashing down, but 
when I looked back I couldn't see my 
bear at all. A second later she shot out 
of knee-deep brush and into the alder 
patch, the dark cub at her heels. I was 
entitled to two grizzlies, so I nailed 
him. It was a good thing I did! 
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We picked up the sow’s blood trail 
and followed it seventy-five yards. Then 
it faded out. The alder thicket was dense 
and fully a mile across. Was the sow 
somewhere in it, lying down in ambush, 
waiting for us? Was she dead? Or had 
she gone on through? There was no 
way to tell. 

I dislike losing crippled game as much 
as any sportsman can, but only a fool 
would trail a wounded grizzly into such 
a place as that. “There are pleasanter 
ways to commit suicide,” Bud told us. 
“It’s too bad, but that sort of thing is 
bound to happen once in a while, and 
there is nothing we can do about it.” 

It rained all that night, too, eliminat- 
ing any chance of coming back in the 
morning and trying to pick up the 
sow’s track. So I had to write her off 
our trophy list. 

Next afternoon we took our fly rods 
and went down to Squaw Creek below 
the lodge. In an hour we caught thirty 
Dolly Vardens ranging in length from 
eight to twelve inches. When we re- 
turned, Roy and Luke were back from 
a grizzly hunt. Roy pretended noncha- 
lance, but when we called attention to 
three empty loops in his cartridge belt 
he broke down and showed us the pelt 
of a beautiful blond grizzly. 

He and Luke had made almost too 
good a stalk, for they came out of the 
brush about twenty yards from the 
bear! Roy missed one shot, then put one 
in the neck and one in the head. “It 
took both of ‘em to floor him, too,’’ he 
admitted. 

One day’s rest served to revive Burk, 
and Bud took him on a long hike out on 
the tundra to look for caribou. But they 
had gone back to the mountains, so my 
boy had no luck. 

Meantime, fishing 


alone in Squaw 


Creek for more Dolly Vardens, I was 
brought face to face with a peril so 
deadly that I still shudder when I think 
about it. 

I had stepped to the edge of the grass 
on a small gravel bar and lengthened 
line for my next cast into the pool 
above, when I saw something shining 
silver-white at my feet. There lay a 
big salmon with a chunk bitten out of 
its back. The bite was fresh, oozing 
blood, and I felt the hair rise on the 
back of my neck. 


Tragedy Breathes on My Neck 


There were bear tracks in the sand 
beside the fish, tracks in which I could 
have lost my own footprints. And water 
was just beginning to run back into 
those tracks—they weren't sixty sec- 
onds old! My eyes, following the line of 
them along the bar and up the far bank 
of the creek, told me that grizzly was 
somewhere in the brush not twenty 
paces away. I could feel his little rage- 
reddened eyes boring into me from 
wherever he was hidden, sense his sav- 
age anger as he watched me standing 
over the fish he had just started to eat 
I knew enough about bears to guess 
what would happen next. 

And then, behind the shoulder-hig! 
screen of alder and willow and devil's 
club that fringed the bank of the creek 
I actually heard him breathe, like 
horse that has been running hard! 

On the bank behind me was a littl 
grassy knoll free of brush. I droppe 
my rod and ran for it. I knew it was 
foolish thing to do, but it seemed m) 
only chance and [ still think it save 
my life! 

As I stood on the knoll, expectin; 
every second to see the bear come burst 
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ing out of the brush, I could still hear 
his hard breathing. But after a while 
the sound faded away and it occurred 
to me he might be circling, stalking me 
in complete silence. When five minutes 
passed and nothing happened I eased 
gingerly down to the creek, grabbed my 
rod, and dashed up the stream bed. 
Luke went down the next day to look 
things over. The partly eaten salmon 
was still on the bar, indicating that the 
bear had cleared out for good after our 
encounter. His bed was not more than 
ten feet back from the creek bank, in 
tall grass, with several half-eaten 
salmon lying around it. He was just one 
grizzly that didn’t choose to fight. 
Two days before we were due to leave 
camp, the Nussbaums came back from 
Jud Lake with two fine black-bear pelts 
and a moose with a 59-inch spread. 
Bud and Burk and I went back that 
day to Ptarmigan Valley, hoping for a 
caribou for Burk. It started to rain, and 
we had about decided to take off, when 
3ud spotted two bulls with good heads. 
The stalk was fairly easy. Burk made 
a fine shot at 175 yards, anchoring one 
caribou in its tracks. But when we got 
up to it we were disappointed to find the 
antlers still in the velvet. Through our 
rain-blurred glasses they had looked 
polished and good. We dressed the bull 
and left in a hurry, before the rain 
could really go to work on us. 


And Then the Jackpot 


We were due to return to Anchorage 
September 15, so we had only one more 
day in camp. But it had been a great 
hunt. Burk and I had taken a Dall 
sheep, a caribou, a black bear, and a 


small grizzly apiece. Burk also had a 
moose. Roy Cain had chalked ap a 
moose, a black bear, and a grizzly. Big 
Paul and Little Paul had killed two 
Dalls, a moose, two black bears, and a 
grizzly between ’em. We could hardly 
have asked for better luck. Still, there 
was one thing lacking, so far as I was 
concerned. I wanted Burk to get a 
chance at a really good grizzly. 

What happened the last day sounds 
like a storybook ending, but I'll take 
oath it occurred exactly as I’m going 
to relate it here. 

Roy and Luke decided to hunt Round 
Mountain that day. The Nussbaums 
and their guide and Burk, Bud, and I 
flew back to Ptarmigan Valley, using 
both planes, and then split up. Big Paul, 
Little Paul, and Bob headed south down 
the valley, while Bud led Burk and me 
up the west slope of the mountain. 

When we had seen no game by noon 
Bud went on alone, explaining that he 
wanted a real look around. A couple of 
hours later he came back at a hard 
run. He had spotted two head of game 
out on the tundra, too far off for identi- 
fication. They looked like caribou, but 
they might be grizzlies. 

It was worth investigating. We 
dropped off the mountain and crossed 
three or four miles of rolling tundra. 
From an alder patch half a mile from 
the two animals we got our first good 
look at them. What we saw sent our 
hopes rocketing. They were grizzlies, 
both dark, well furred, and big enough 
to make good trophies. 
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We moved up a draw to within 400 
yards, slipped out of our packs, and 
started to crawl. At 100 yards Burk 
wormed his way through the scarlet 
fireweed and huckleberry brush to the 
crest of a low ridge and settled into 
shooting position. 

One bear was slightly smaller than 
the other, so we assumed they were 
mates. Burk picked the bigger one and 
put a shot into its spine. The bear went 
down with an earth-shaking roar of 
pain and rage. Then Burk drove a 
second shot into its back, higher up 
toward the neck. The grizzly fell back 
dead. 

The second bear, feeding 100 yards 
off, paid no attention whatever to 
Burk’s two shots. But a few seconds 
later it started to mosey toward the 
carcass. We could hardly believe our 
eyes as it walked up to the dead grizzly, 
lay down in the grass, and nuzzled at 
her belly in an attempt to suckle! He 
would certainly have weighed close to 
600 pounds and must have been at least 
three years old. Yet for some reason 
she had failed to wean him at the 
normal time! 

It was plainly hunger and not affec- 
tion for his dead mother that held the 
youngster there, for he persisted in his 
efforts to get milk and would not be 
driven off. Bud kept the movie camera 
grinding away while Burk and I 
jumped up and down, shouting and 
waving our hats. The bear’s only re- 
sponse was to rear up on his haunches 
and growl. 

We moved in to within fifty yards and 
he showed definite intentions of charg- 
ing if we came any nearer. Determined 
to bluff-him out instead of killing him, 
we circled cautiously upwind to give 
him our scent. 

He got it all of a sudden. Sitting on 
his haunches, he pointed his nose sky- 
ward and sniffed curiously. What he 
smelled must have surprised him half 
out of his wits, for he bolted to his feet 
with all show of fight fading out of him 
like the air from a pricked balloon. He 


galloped across the tundra a few yards, 
stopped, took one quick look in our 
direction, then lowered his flaps and 
pulled both throttles all the way out! 

“Well, I'll be damned,” Bud _ said 
softly. “I never in my life saw any- 
thing like that before!” 

The sow’s pelt squared an inch more 
than eight feet. As we were skinning 
her out I remembered that Burk had 
not looked back across his shoulder, to 
make sure Bud and I were behind him, 
before squeezing off, as he had done 
when he shot the big black a month 
earlier. My thirteen-year-old was a 
graduate big-game hunter now! 


THE END 





wr 


My blood ran cold as I spotted the savagely bitten fish and the fresh prints 
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* AN OUTDOOR LIFE PICTURE STORY BY EMIL E. BRODBECK * 


By using dehydrated 
foods, you can 


EAT HEARTY 


—hut travel light! 














See that hump? You can’t very well get 
rid of it and still eat—but you can 
reduce its weight and bulk drastically 
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hen you back-pack, why carry a 
\\ lot of excess, useless weight 
Most campers do—and nine times 
out of ten that excess weight is food 
As you jot down the items you plan t 
take on a camping trip they don’t see! 
to amount to much, but it’s a different 
story when you have to lug them mil 
after mile on your back. Then you wis 
you had left half the stuff at home! 
Naturally, you have to eat—and eat 
well—on the trail. That certainly is 1 
time to skimp on your diet. But y 
can greatly reduce the weight of your 
pack by using dehydrated foods. Dont 
snort in disdain—-those dry commodities 
can be transformed into really tast 
dishes! After all, people have be 
using waterless foods in the home 
a long time: flour, sugar, salt, noodl« 
macaroni, rice, cereals, cake and bisct 
mixes, powdered soups, instant tea al 
coffee, etc. 
Food in its natural state contains 4 
great deal of water, and water is hea 

























The secret lies in using dehydrated foods. Most of those you see above fall into 
that category. You can buy them—or their equivalent in other brands—at any food 
store. Other items tested in camp (but not shown here) include Grape-Nuts Wheat 
Meal and similar dry cereals that are easy to prepare—and “stick to your ribs”! 
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stuff to tote. For instance, a can of 
condensed soup weighs around 11 oz., 
exclusive of the container, while de- 
hydrated soups that provide the same 
quantity and nourishment weigh only a 
couple of ounces. All in all, by using 
dry foods you can eliminate about 26 lb. 
of useless weight from the average 
week’s rations. And that is some saving 
on the back! 
Get your water at the camp site. Al- 
most any running water is O.K., pro- ‘ 
vided you filter it through a handker- ' : FR ] DAY 
pera Eye 2 = ~~ nig ae Me a . 
for minutes. Beyonc at, it’s only 
a matter of knowing what dehydrated BRE AK FAS7— 
foods to take along, and how to prepare 
them. You'll find the answers to your ‘=. - , 
questions in these pages, including pic- wil , £ L N Cc H 
tures of everything from soup to nuts. j 
Beside that, there’s a sample menu for : ' E 
a week’s meals, and I’ve personally , ‘sm ; Su P PER 
tested every item on it. , 
Still doubtful? Weil, try dehydrated 
food on a one-day hike. You'll soon be 
convinced that dry food, plus water and 
a little ingenuity, can provide you with 
appetizing, strength-sustaining meals. 
This is particularly true when you 


supplement your rations with fish or . _ : . : 
PP wd Look at the burden you take off your back! That jug of water—almost two quarts—is 


“4 y 7 4 . . . . . . . 

game. In rand event, a be sure normally a part of a day’s rations. Now, instead of toting it along the trail, you 
that your diet is providing plenty of en- — get it at the camp site and add it to the dry foods. For convenience, you can make 
ergy and strength for outdoor pursuits. up each day’s rations in individual packets, like the one shown, before you set out 


Aluminum gear helps keep weight 
down. You can get along for a week 
with the outfit shown at left, and for 
a day with the items in the front row: 
\ first-aid kit, canteen carrier, can- 
teen and cup, knife and fork. Pots 
nest snugly with frying pan clamped 
on top. And there’s room in the nest 
for quite a few items of dried food! 
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Four nourishing lunches—two for warm weather, two 
for cold—that will keep you going. Upper left: 
Sea toast (also known as hard-tack or pilot bis- 
cuit), chicken spread, lemon-lime powder, sugar, 
two hard candies. Upper right: Ry-Krisp, peanut- 
butter and jelly sandwiches, lemon powder, sugar. 
Lower left: Candy, bouillon cubes, baked beans. 
Lower right: Nuts, candies, vegetable-soup mix 


Left: Two tiny packets contain ingredients for a 
good dish—Spanish rice. With them is the recipe. 
In no time at all, a piping hot meal will be ready 


Above are the Spanish-rice makings before pack 
ing: 3 oz. sharp process cheese, ' cup Lipton 
vegetable-tomato-noodle soup (lower left), and 2% 
oz. Minute Rice. Add 11% cups water and simmer 


Take just about a minute to prepare dessert: Us« 
144 pack Amazo instant chocolate pudding, 2 table 
spoons Kraft or Klim powdered milk, 8 tablespoon 
of water. Mix milk with boiling water, add pudding 
whip for 30 seconds. (That bowl is not a must! 
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Pocket-size lunch kits for the one-day hike—empty 
and full! That bandage tin held the foods spread 
in front of it: dried prunes, apricots, peaches, 
lemon powder mixed with sugar, and candies. The 
Alka-Seltzer bottle’s quota is bouillon cubes, dried 
peach and apricot halves, and candy. Dissolve 
the cubes in hot water, but eat the fruit as is 


Left: A spot of tea, although you may not rec 


nize it. Ingredients are 114 tablespoons powdered 
whole milk, 2'4 teaspoons sugar, and | teaspoon 
Nestea (Nestle’s soluble tea). All 


in one packet when you are setting up the ra 


Mix the tea ingredients thoroughly with a spoon, 
crushing out lumps as you would with cocoa. The 
smoother the dry mixture, the better the beverage 


Boil 1°4 cups water, using some to make a paste of 
: ’ 
the mixture, then add the re der. Here’s how! 
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Pancakes and cocoa! Above (right) are ingredients of the beverage: 114 
tablespoons Borden’s instant-mix chocolate, 6 tablespoons powdered 
whole milk, 144 teaspoons sugar. At left above: The makings for six 
flapjacks: 6% oz. Bisquick, 2 tablespoons Mullins powdered whole 


eggs, 244 tablespoons powdered whole milk, and a pinch of salt 


Seay 
see 


ul) 
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Above: Two pancakes, fried in greased pan 
and sprinkled with sugar and cinnamon 


Left: Food that would grace the table at home 
—mashed potatoes and beef, noodles, vege- 
tables. Yes, prepared with dry ingredients 


Here are the ingredients of that super supper above: McCormick mixed-vegetable flakes, French’s instant potato, powdered 
whole milk, Caruso noodles with spinach, Beardsley sliced dried beef, pepper, and salt. Mix beef first in boiling water, then 
potato. Now add water to other ingredients, seasoning with salt and pepper. Also add 14 teaspoon of sugar to mixed vegetables 
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Below: Q-T frosting, mixed with water, 
tops off the cup cakes, which were made 
of X-pert Gold Chiffon Cake mix and 

. By now, you 


(you guessed it!) water 
ought to be wondering why you ever 


wore yourself out toting it on the trail! 


THE END 
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Use your pots for an improvised oven before a reflector-type cooking fire. Chink 
cracks between logs with mud, then build up a good, thick bed of red-hot embers. 





Che two aluminum cup-cake holders are resting on a stick jammed into the pot, and 
» loaf of thick biscuit dough (water added to Bisquick) is baking in the skillet 


lered 
then 
ables 
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This Happened to Me! 


A True Tale, 


YEER HUNTING ON THE CAMPBELL 
RIVER, VANCOUVER ISLAND, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, | WAS WALKING ALONG 
AN OLD LOGGING ROAD WHEN | SAW 
ON A RIDGE ::-- 


Told in Pictures 





THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 


AS MY CURIOSITY WAS AROUSED, | SAT 

DOWN TO SEE WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN. 
AFTER TWENTY MINUTES: -:--- 

YY ra ' < 
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Deer’s Teeth Tell Age 


ost hunters have long realized that 

the points on a deer’s antlers are 
no indication of the animal’s age. Mule 
deer usually blossom forth with forks 
when they are yearlings, but on the 
other hand they may have only spikes. 
Again, but rarely, fine three-pointers 
(all mention of points is Western 
count) turn up that are only a year 
old. And a 2-year-old muley may not 
add any prongs for several years. 

Although it has been widely accepted 
that black-tail deer have spikes the first 
year, forks the second, and three points 
the third, actually about 50 percent of 
them grow small forks on one or both 
antlers as yearlings. Occasionally these 
forks just increase in size through the 
years and no additional points are 
added. The animals may grow to be 
three or four-pointers and revert back 
to forkhorns the next year. I knew of 
one old buck that reverted from a five- 
pointer to a spike in 2 years. 

It is easy to see why we must forget 
points in determining a deer’s age. 
Rough, heavy-beamed, antlers, however, 
are a good indication of old age. 

The only accurate method I know to 
tell the age of a buck is by examining 
his teeth, although after the fourth year 
even this becomes less reliable. Deer 
shed and grow teeth in the same man- 
ner as sheep, therefore, the sheepman 
should experience little difficulty in de- 
termining a deer’s age. A fawn grows 
eight small, uneven teeth. Yearlings 
shed the two center baby teeth. These 
are replaced by two big, solid, perma- 
nent teeth, easy to distinguish from the 
baby ones. At 2 years of age another 
permanent pair pushes in, one on each 
side of the big yearling teeth. In the 
third year two more come. Thus when 
a deer is 2 years old it has four big 
teeth; when it’s 3 it has six. Of course 
these are on the lower jaw; deer do not 
possess upper front teeth. The fourth 
year the baby members are all gone and 
the deer now has eight permanent teeth, 
or a “full mouth” as we would say in 
sheep lingo. 

After the fourth year one must de- 
pend on guesswork. The first of the sub- 
sequent changes that occur is a slight 
spreading of the teeth, which some- 
times become slightly flexible as well as 
darker and worn around the inside 
edges. As a buck advances in age the 
teeth begin to wear off. I killed an old 
rambler once (probably more than 10 
years old) that had worn its teeth off 
even with the gums. And on rare occa- 
sions an old graybeard may live long 
enough to be a “gummer,” minus any 
kind of chewing ivory whatsoever.— 
William Curtis. 


Quiek Fire Starters 


he wax-covered paper used to wrap 

bread makes an_ excellent fire 
kindler. Compress the paper into com- 
pact rolls about 3 in. long, and tie them 
with string. A dozen rolls take very 
little room in a pack, and one wrapper 
will start most fires. Even very wet 
wood seldom requires more than two.— 
John Kennedy. 
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TAMPA, TUCSON, PATERSON 


Wherever you go— 
Its good to know 


Its Smart to Switch 
to Calvert 


Lighter... Smoother... Tastes Better 


















































































Arms and * 


Ammunition 


One thing about varmints— 
you may start shooting them with 
a low-cost outfit but you'll wind 


up with the best you can buy! 


a varmint rifle is a little like tell- 
. ing a man how to choose a bride; 
different people look for different qual- 
ities. One man may be content to shoot 
within 150 yd., whereas another wouldn't 
be caught dead knocking off a chuck at 
less than 200. Still another may want 
to get by as cheaply as possible, while 
his pal across the street wouldn't care 
if the littke woman had to wrap her 
freezing feet in gunny sacks just as long 
as he could promote the musket of his 
dreams. Consequently, when I get a let- 
ter that reads, ‘Dear Bro. O’Connor, I 
want to buy a varmint rifle. What do 
you advise ?"’ (as happens several times 
a week) I let out a cry of frustration 
that sends the dog scurrying to the 
woodshed and the kids to the attic. 
Varmint shooting is the fastest-grow- 
ing American rifle sport. When I was 
living in southern Arizona before the 
war, another citizen and I handled 
about 50 percent of all the varmint 
shooting done within a 30-mi. radius 
of Tucson. But by the time I moved 
away, about a year ago, I was just one 
varmint shooter among hundreds. 
Of all rifle nuts, the hardened var- 
mint man is one of the nuttiest, one of 


(Prva anyone on the selection of 
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the best informed, and one of the most 
skillful. He is a profitable guy for the 
trade to cultivate, because he'll spend 
up to 10 times as much money annually 
as, let us say, the big-game hunter. 
Once the varmint virus gets into a man, 
he’s a gone goose! 

I have watched the evolution of a 
great many varmint riflemen, and it 
almost always follows the same pattern. 
The average guy starts off innocently 
enough with an iron-sighted .22 rimfire 
rifle, and for a while he is content to 
shoot chucks, jack rabbits, and whatnot 
at 100 yd. or so. But sooner or later he 
gets the yen to make those longer shots. 
His first step is to buy a scope for that 
.22. Then he awakens to the sad fact 
that, scope or no scope, the .22 rimfire 
has such a rainbow trajectory that hits 
much beyond 100 yd. are unlikely. The 
next step is a Hornet, or perhaps a Bee, 
with a 4X scope. Well, for a while our 
lad is delighted. But pretty soon he be- 
gins to think yearningly of 300-yd. 
shots. From then on the sky’s the limit. 

Now and then I get a letter from an 
indignant citizen who is aware of this 
feverish interest in long-range varmint 
shooting, and who heartily disapproves 
of it. What he gets a kick out of, he 
says, is sneaking up on unsuspecting 
chucks and popping them in the head 
with a .22 at 30 or 40 yd. He can see no 
point at all in staying over there in the 
next county and knocking off a chuck 
a quarter of a mile away. He has his 
point, possibly; but actually he is not a 
varmint shot at all. He’s a stalker, and 
he really isn’t interested in precision 
shooting but in skillful stalking. One 
angry chap wrote me that shooting a 
chuck at a quarter of a mile proved 





.Sudden death for varmints: (top) Winchester Model 43, .22 Hornet, with Weaver 


K-4 scope on quick-detachable mounts: (middle) custom-built .22/.250 with Unertl 
6X Condor scope on shortened Redfield Jr. mount; (bottom) Winchester Model 70, 
-257, restocked and fitted with Weaver K-4 scope on Pachmayr Lo-Swing mount 
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. JACK O'CONNOR, Editor 









This youngster tumbled his running jack 
at 150 yards with a .257 and 4X scope 


nothing. I'll say that shooting a chuck 
at 30 yd. proves even less. Your true 
varmint fan is interested in precision 
shooting—-either a hit in the X-ring or 
a clean miss. In varmint shooting, there 
aren't any close 9’s! 


-22 Rimfire Poor for the Job 


It’s easy to understand why so few 
varmint hunters remain content with 
the .22 rimfire rifle. It’s just a pretty 
poor gadget for the job at hand. With 
high-speed, hollow-point ammunition in 
.22 Long Rifle, trajectory is so. curved 
that hits beyond 100 yd. are pretty dif- 
ficult even with a scope. Worse yet, 
the low-velocity .22 bullets are likely to 
ricochet and go sailing off over the 
countryside. Then the .22 becomes one 
of the most dangerous of rifles to use 
in fairly populous farm country—the 
kind of country in which most varmints 
are shot. Another great fault is the 
.22’s lack of killing power. The prairie 
dog is small, but even so, you have to 
hit right with a .22 if you're to kill him 
in his tracks. And unless you place 
your .22 slug in the lung area of a jack 
rabbit or woodchuck, he'll escape al- 
most every time. Under no conditions 
can the .22 rimfire be considered ade- 
quate for the Jarger varmints——-coyotes, 
bobcats, or foxes. 

The .22 Hornet is something else 
again. It is an excellent little cartridge 
for general use on stuff no larger than 
woodchucks and jack rabbits and at 
ranges of not much more than 200 yd. 
and that covers about 90 percent of all 
varmint shooting. Its 45-gr. bullet, with 
a muzzle velocity of 2,650 foot seconds, 
has very good accuracy, a reasonably 
flat trajectory, and good killing power 
on the smaller varmints. And it is rela- 
tively safe, for the light, thinly jacketed 
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bullet usually does not ricochet when it 
strikes the ground. Ammunition is 
readily available and not too expensive 
for the chap who does not handload. 

The Model 70 Winchester for the .22 
Hornet is the cream of the crop. It is 
the most accurate, the strongest, and 
also, alas, the most expensive. The 
Winchester Model 43 is also a fine little 
rifle, though not usually quite so ac- 
curate as the Model 70. Stevens makes 
a bolt-action Hornet rifle which has 
given me satisfactory 150-yd. varmint 
accuracy. The least-expensive factory 
job is the Savage Model 219 single shot. 
I have never used one, but friends tell 
me they get 114-in. groups with factory 
ammunition at 100 yd. 


Good Scopes for the Hornet 


The Hornet calls for a good scope. I 
don’t consider a 212X job satisfactory 
for varmint shooting because it does 
not have the resolving power needed 
for small, neutral-colored objects at 
ranges over 100 yd. Ideal are the 4X, 
hunting-type scopes like the Weaver 
K-4, the Lyman Challenger, the Unertl 
Hawk, and the Stith Bear Cub. All of 
them have sufficient resolving power 
for good aim on prairie dogs and crows 
to about 150 yd., and on chucks and 
jacks to about 200 yd. The Hornet is 


’ about a 200-yd. rifle, even on the larger 


varmints, and there is no use putting 
more than a 4X scope on one. Cost? 
Well, the range is from the Weaver K-4 
up to the Stith and the Lyman. All are 
fine instruments optically. 

The .218 Bee is also a fine cartridge, 
but at the present time only the Win- 
chester Model 43 is chambered for it. 
It is just as accurate as the Hornet and 
the ammunition is no more expensive. 
Velocity with Hornet bullets is 200 foot 
seconds higher, but it is easier to work 
up accurate handloads for the Bee. My 
Model 43 is a Hornet, but I'd like it bet- 
ter if it were a Bee. 

Neither the Hornet nor the Bee is 


more than a 200-yd. cartridge, and 
neither is worth a darn on the larger 
varmints like coyotes. I grant you that 
the little prairie wolves have been killed 
by them, but you cannot rely on them 
for quick, one-shot kills—the kind that 
the Swift, for instance, produces. 

The Bee and the Hornet, along with 
wildcats like the K-Hornet, Mashburn 
Bee, Lovell 2-R, etc., will do for about 
90 percent of all varmint shooting. The 
K-Hornet and the Mashburn Bee extend 
the range a bit, maybe 25 yd., but that 
is all. 

Some years ago, I did a lot of prairie- 
dog shooting with a 2-R Lovell (.25/20 
single-shot case necked to .22 and blown 
out) built on a Sharps-Borchardt ac- 
tion and mounted with a 4X scope. I 
was using the 50-gr. Sisk bullet loaded 
to about 3,100 foot seconds and hitting 
about 1 in. below point of aim at 200 yd. 
Shooting prone with the heavy, 27-in. 
barrel resting on a rolled-up jacket laid 
over a grass hummock, I killed almost 
all the prairie dogs I shot at within 
150 yd. At 175 yd. I began to miss. At 
200 yd. I missed a lot of them. And at 
225 ‘yd. I missed more than I hit. Now, 
on a life-size, black-and-white prairie- 
dog target, and shooting from a bench 
rest, I could average about three hits 
out of four at 225 yd. But I could never 
manage it in the field with the dun- 
colored prairie dog in neutral-tinted 
grass. 

A very good cartridge (but now an 
orphan, since no factory rifle is made 
for it) is the .219 Zipper with its 56-gr. 
bullet at 3,050 foot seconds. It was 
never very accurate in the lever-action 
Winchester made for it, largely because 
of a long, thin, whippy barrel. But in 
good single-shot rifles and on Krag ac- 
tions with reasonably heavy barrels it 
shot beautifully. Gunsmiths like P. O. 
Ackley of Trinidad, Colo., and A. E. 
Mashburn of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
have improved the Zipper by blowing 
out the body and sharpening the shoul- 
der. Velocity is increased almost to the 
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It’s a chuck far off across the canyon, but the powerful scope has pinned him down 
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Varmint stoppers (left to right) .220 
Swift; wildeat .22 based on necked- 
down .25/35 case; .22/250; .219 Zip- 

.219 Wasp; .218 Bee; .22 Hornet 


Swift class. Accuracy is tops. How- 
ever, such a rifle costs important dough 
because it has to be custom built. 

The lads who want to reach out and 
make hits at the longest ranges, need 
something with at least the power of the 
Improved Zipper, and they need a rifle 
with a lot more weight than the little 
Savage and Winchester varmint jobs. 

The finest long-range factory car- 
tridge is the .220 Swift, and there are 
no flies whatsoever on the Winchester 
Model 70 rifles that handle it. The 
Swift is the most accurate of all fac- 
tory cartridges fine for the man who 
wants to do long-range shooting with a 
rifle he can buy over the counter. Such 
a man can do no better than get the 
standard Model 70 sporter in .220 Swift, 
if he hunts afoot. But if he plans to 
shoot from a car, he may pick the target 
model with the medium-heavy barrel. 


To Shoot, You Must See 


The lad who is ambitious to take 
prairie dogs and crows at over 200 yd., 
and chucks and jackrabbits at more 
than 300, needs a lot more scope than 
a 4X. An 8X is the smallest he should 
consider, a 10X is better, and many 
hunters use and like a 12X. Best type, 
of course, is the target scope like the 
Lyman, Unertl, or Fecker, with microm- 
eter adjusting mounts. These scopes 
have definition—and without the finest 
definition one simply cannot hold ac- 
curately on a crow or magpie at 200 yd. 
and more. No matter how potentially 
accurate a rifle is, no one can shoot it 
better than he can see! The man who 
tries to make these shots without such 
an outfit is going to work up a fine case 
of frustration. 

There is no doubt that the Swift is a 
great cartridge. Trajectory is flat. Ac- 
curacy is terrific. Killing power on the 
smaller varmints is fantastic. 

But—the Swift is not the handload- 
er’s ideal cartridge. Necks lengthen 
and thicken. Best accuracy is obtained 
as a rule only with maximum loads, and 
considerable experimentation is usually 
necessary before the best load is found. 
For the 300-yd. shooter who buys fac- 
tory ammunition, this is the baby. The 
handloader, on the other hand, will 
probably be better off with one of the 
sharp-shoulder versions of the Swift, 
such as the .220 Weatherby Rocket, 
which is a Swift rifle rechambered to 
give less body taper and a sharper 
shoulder to the case when a standard 
Swift cartridge is fired in it. I have 
never used the Rocket cartridge, but 
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Yes—John Jameson is a// 
whiskey—a blend of 100% 
John Jameson Pot Still 
Whiskey. And not a drop 
is sold till it’s seven 

years old. Made solely 
from barley, malt, wheat 
and oats and matured 

at least seven years 

in oak casks, 
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I have reports that it is easier to load 
than the Swift and that necks do not 
lengthen or thicken to the extent com- 
mon in the Swift. 

If I embarked on an extended discus- 
sion of .22 wildcat cartridges for var- 
mints I’d still be at it when Gabriel 
blew his horn. But of them all, the 
stand-outs are apparently the .22/.250, 


| or “Varminter,”’ and the shortened, re- 


sized, and blown-out version of the 
Zipper, known variously as the Wasp, 
the .219 Don-Wasp, and the .219 Donald- 
son. Both the .22/.250 and the Wasp are 
easy to load. The .22/.250 (which is the 
.250/3000 Savage case necked to .22) 
has this advantage: it does not require 
the extensive trimming that the Wasp 
calls for. 


l-in. Groups at 200 Yd.! 


Which is the more accurate? That is 


| a moot question. In bench-rest matches 








in the East, the Wasp cleaned up. In 
the West, the .22/.250 came out on top. 
Under the best conditions—with the 
finest rifles, high-power scopes, and the 
most carefully assembled ammunition— 
both will often group into % minute of 
angle or 1 in. at 200 yd. Four of us 
once shot a .22/.250 from a bench rest 
for a whole afternoon. The largest 
group we got at 100 yd. was 1% in., the 
smallest ™ in. Average was about 
3%, in. And that, pals, is crow accuracy. 

Actually, the long-range varmint 
rifleman:isn’t going to be very far off 
with any of the hot .22’s—the Improved 
Zipper, the Swift, the .22/.250, or the 
Wasp. If he is a car shooter, his rifle 
can stand plenty of weight—10 lb., with- 
out the scope, as the minimum and 
14 lb., let us say, as the maximum. 

But if he prefers to walk, he’d better 
take a lighter rifle. Then 10 lb., with- 
out the scope, would be the maximum 
and 8 lb. the minimum. When I used to 
hunt a lot of jack rabbits in the South- 
west, I often walked 10 or 12 miles in an 
afternoon, and my 12-lb. rifle would 
grow pretty heavy! 

For Southwestern jack-rabbit and 
coyote shooting, the standard heavy- 
barrel varmint rifle with the high-power 
target scope is not a particularly useful 
instrument. The rifle will wear you out 
on a long trek, and the big scopes have 
fields of view that are too small for 
running shots. A _ single-shot rifle is 
fine for chucks and crows, because one 
seldom gets a second shot at such 
beasties. On the other hand, the re- 
peater is poison for jacks and coyotes 
because the hunter will often kill a run- 
ning animal with the second or third 
shot. 

For that work, the ideal rifle will 
weigh around 10 lb. with scope. You'll 
find it difficult to hold lighter rifles on a 
small mark, and they are also sensitive 
to variations in shooting position and 
sling tension. A 4X scope with a field of 
around 30 ft. at 100 yd. is good, but a 
6X like the Unertl Condor, the Weaver 
K-6, or the new Stith-Kollmorgen is bet- 
ter. Field is sufficient for running shots 
in open country and definition is good. 
I would rather land on one running jack 
rabbit at 200 yd. than kill a dozen on 
the sit. And to my mind, shooting run- 
ning jacks across big, wide-open canyons 





is the cream of all varmint shooting. 

In thickly settled farm country where 
a sharp rifle report may disturb the 
peace, the milder jobs, like the Hornet 
and Bee, can help to keep you on good 
terms with the population. But in thinly 
populated, wide-open plains country, 
where the report does not matter, many 
Western hunters use noisier cartridges 
like the .250/3000, the .257, and the .270 
for varmints. The heavier bullets are 
less wind-sensitive than the .22’s, and 
are better killers on coyotes at long 
range. Thus, many Westerners use 
their big-game rifles with 4X scopes for 
varmint hunting. And they do very well 
with them, although the rifles lack the 
long-range accuracy on small marks 
which you get with the special heavy 
jobs and high-power scopes. 

The ultimate in the long-range coyote 
rifle would be a fairly heavy .270 with 
a 1-12 or 1-14 twist and a 6X scope. 
Around Durango, Colo., where the boys 
like to shoot at rock chucks across 
tremendous canyons and at fantastic 
ranges, more and more of them are 
turning to the .270 with special, slow- 
twist, heavy barrels. 

The best field shots in America are 
the varmint hunters, and if an experi- 
enced one gets a crack at big game 
under favorable conditions it is curtains 
for his quarry. The man who can usual- 
ly kill a running jack rabbit at from 
100 to 200 yd. in three or four shots, 
will find a running deer under the same 
conditions ridiculously easy. Similarly, 
the hunter who hits more hawks and 
woodchucks than he misses at 300 yd. 
will find the bighorn ram or caribou a 
pushover at the same distance. Roy 
Hargreaves, the noted Canadian out- 
fitter, has told me that the best shots 
that ever he took out for Rocky Moun- 
tain game were woodchuck hunters 
back home. 

Our varmint hunter is also the best 
informed of riflemen. Almost always he 
becomes a handloader. Then he learns 
what makes his musket go bang when 
he pulls the trigger—and what makes 
that second shot go into the same hole 
the first one made. To check his rifle 
and his loads, he constantly shoots at 
paper—usually with access to a bench 
rest. Very often he turns into a serious 
experimenter. The Hornet, the Swift, 
and the .257—not to mention a horde of 
wildcats—were all developed by var- 
mint hunters seeking to shrink the size 
of their groups, to flatten trajectory, to 
make possible clean kills at long and 
unknown ranges. Quite a guy, this var- 
mint hunter. May his tribe increase!— 
Jack O’Connor. 


Gun-eabinet Dimensions 
for the Longer Shotguns 


ere’s an additional note on “A Gun 

Cabinet You'll Want to Build,” 
Sportsman’s Work Bench feature in 
the October, 1949, OUTDOOR LIFE. 

To adapt the cabinet to long-barrelled 
shotguns, make the following changes 
in dimensions: back piece, 60 in. long; 
side pieces, 581% in. long; doorframe 
sides, 42 in. long. Dimensions for other 
parts of the cabinet need not be changed. 
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TIMBERLINE TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page 16) 


I climbed down the side of the ravine 
and stood by the inert form of the goat. 
I was angry—angry that I hadn’t killed 
the cougar with the two bullets, even 
angrier that I hadn’t tried a shot when 
he was up on the cliff. Suddenly, the 
goat lunged to its feet and made a feeble 
dash for me. But it couldn’t get far. It 
stood wearily for just a moment, then 
tumbled down for keeps. 

By this time, I was mad at the 
cougar, mad enough to decide to go 
into the second-growth jack pine after 
him. “Mad” is the right word. For if I 
had a grudge against the cat, he certain- 
ly had one against me. 

Nevertheless—into the timber I went. 
I moved with infinite caution, looking 
in all directions, including up. There was 
a slight blood trail in the snow and I 
followed it warily. It led to a particu- 
larly heavy thicket—an ideal spot for a 
cougar ambush. With the rifle at ready, 
I slowly crouched and peered beneath 
the brush. 

There was my cougar—poised to 
come at me. I got off the quickest shot 
of my life. The cat snarled, leaped, fell 
over on its side, and lay still. 

The tragedy was over, and a slow 
curtain of snow began to fall. THE END 





Grouse Goes Domestie 





He’s friendly with children—and adults 


rouse are often heard drumming in 

Fred Graves’s wood lot near Cava- 

lier, N. Dak., but few residents had ever 

seen one of the elusive birds. Not until 

one autumn day in 1948, that is, when a 

ruffed grouse alighted in the Graves’s 
yard—and remained there. 

Now, thoroughly domesticated and 
named George, the bird comes when he’s 
called, amuses himself darting under 
tractor and truck wheels, and finds his 
way into the farmhouse kitchen for a 
snack when he’s hungry. 
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YOU CAN SHOOT ONLY 
AS WELL AS YOU CAN SEE! 


A WEAVER-SCOPE lets you aim more quickly and 
accurately at a clear and magnified target. The large 
hard-coated lenses of Model K Scopes give you a wide 
field of view, with brilliant illumination and needle- 
sharp definition. Protected micrometer adjustments for 
windage and elevation are accurate and dependable. 
See these sturdy WEAVER-SCOPES at your dealer's. 





Weaver Detachable Mounts (Top 
Mount, left above; Side Mount, right) 
permit quick removal of the scope. 
Replacement is accurate and depend- 
able. Weaver Detachable Mounts, 
$9.75 complete; extra bases, $1.50. 


WEAVER-SCOPES 


for .22 rifles...... $9.75 and $12.50 
for all rifles...... $22.50 to $48.50 





with a Weaver-Scope 


mim 


with iron sight 





Weaver K4 
Scope with Weaver 
Detachable Top Mount 





Please send folders on WEAVER- 
SCOPES and Mounts. 
K ScopesO J ScopesO G ScopesO 
K & J Reticulese( MountsO) 
Weaver-Choke 0 
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Berore sending us 
your deer hide, or 
hides, for tanning 
write for Catalog 50 


which gives complete 
instructions for prop- 
er care of hides, how 


to ship and how to 
order the gloves or 
garments you want to 
have us custom-tailor 
for you. It is to your 
advantage to first read 
these instructions. On 
a penny post card just 
say, ‘Send Catalog 50.”’ 


Mid-Western Sport Togs 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wis. 
Since 1869 








HOW TO GIVE 


QUICK REST 


TO TIRED EYES 















@ Eyes tired? Feel 
as if you can't 
work, can't enjoy 
yourself? Then 
give thema 
quick rest— 


2‘ ® Put two drops of 
7, 





gentle Murine in 
each eye. It cleanses 
and soothes. 


® In seconds, your 
eyes feel rested. 

Murine’s seven 
ingredients help 
your eyes feel fine. 
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HENRI SAYS: 
IF YOU LOVE 





@ There’s a Chippewa model that 
looks right and feels wonderful for 
everything you do outdoors. Soft 
shirts in he-man plaids for afternoon 
hikes... warm, weatherproof parkas 
for cold weather chores ... snug 
jackets for school and work. All 
made of Chippewa’'s famous 100% 
virgin wools loomed and styled and 
tailored here in the great 
Northwoods. 





Stay Warm ina Chippewa Parka 
It's reversible! Water-shedding 
gabardine on one side . . . brilli- 
ant Chippewa 100% wool plaids 
or plain scarlet on the other. 
Talon fastener zips up snug, and 
detachable hood buttons around 
collar. Ask your dealer. 


HIPPEWA 
WOOLENS 


ewa Falls, Wis 


d and Tailored 
at Northwoods 
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Tapat«o 
COMFORT-DESIGNED 
SLEEPING BAG 


Once you've tried a Tapateo you'll 
agree it’s almost as comfortable as your 
own bed. Tapatco Bags are designed 
by outdoorsmen-—-who know the im- 
portance of comfort. There's a full se- 
lection —your choice of springy kapok, 
100°% wool, or pure down filling to 
keep you warm and dry regardless of 
the weather. Every one has extra com- 
fort features found only in Tapatco. 
See the most comfortable sleeping bags 
of all in your favorite sporting goods or 
department store. Write for full-color 
folder describing 14 styles. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept.7 - Greenfield, Ohio 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 


Look for this LABEL 
















JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results from 


your firearms—-rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your questions to 


him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 


reply, which will be sent you by mail 


“Unserviceable” Springfield 


Question: The expressman has just delivered 


|a surplus Army Springfield for which I paid 


$15. The breech is stamped “U.S. Rock Island 
Arsenal—Model 1903—388,288."" On the barrel 
it says “S.A. 6-29.” What is the correct ammu- 
nition to use, and is the rifle safe to shoot as is? 
—Bob Dingledine, Ohio. 


Answer: Your Springfield is chambered for 
the .30/06 cartridge and was made at the Rock 


| Island arsenal in Illinois around the end of the 
| first World War. Rock Island receivers with a 


serial number above 319,921 (yours included) 
are of nickel steel. In June 1929 the rifle was 
fitted with a new barrel at the Springfield 
Armory in Massachusetts. 

You apparently purchased a so-called ‘‘un- 
serviceable’ Springfield. In some specimens 
headspace is O.K.; in others it is not. I wouldn't 
shoot that rifle unless I first had the headspace 
checked by a competent gunsmith.—/J. O’C. 


Do Shot Shells Go Bad? 


Question: I have several boxes of 16 gauge 
shotgun shells, bought in late 1946 and early 
‘47, which have been stored in a dry closet, 
neither too hot nor too cold. Are they still safe 
to use?—Gilbert W. Cain, Pa. 


Answer: Don't worry—your shells are per- 
fectly O.K. Shot shells can be kept practically 
indefinitely with no deterioration, under ordi- 
nary storage conditions. 

Last year I did a good deal of hunting with 
some 16 gauge trap loads purchased in 1940, and 
they were probably made even longer ago than 
that.—J. O'C. 


Amount of Trigger Pull 


Question: Will you please tell me how much 
trigger pull you think a hunting rifle should 
have?—Melvin Paulsen, III. 


Answer: On a hunting rifle I like a crisp 
single-stage pull running between 31% and 4 lb 


—J.o’c. 


For Chucks and Deer 


Question: I’m in the market for a rifle—one 
rifle—which would do for both woodchucks and 
deer. Handloading if necessary, and using iron 
sights for big game and a scope sight for the 
varmints, how would a 390 Savage Model 99 
suit my requirements?—Henry Waters, N. H 


Answer: You're looking for a good all-round 
rifle which is easy to reload. For deer alone the 
.300 Savage is a fine cartridge, but recoil and 
report are pretty heavy for woodchuck hunting 


| Besides, the cartridge is rather hard to reload 


and as a usual thing it simply does not give 
woodchuck accuracy. 

Since you apparently are in favor of the 
Savage lever action, I recommend that you settle 
for a Model 99 in .250/3000 caliber. Using the 
100-gr. bullet you'd have a fine deer rifle. And 
for woodchucks if you didn’t want to use factory 
stuff, you'd find it very easy to reload. 

Because of the 1l-in-14 twist, the .250 gives 
splendid accuracy even with bullets as light as 


60 or 70 gr., and they travel fast enough to 
disintegrate when they hit the ground, so they’re 
very safe to use. 

For a combination scope for both deer and 
chucks, I’d suggest the Weaver K-4 or the 
Lyman 4X Challenger, with a quick-detachable 
mount like the Jaeger, Echo, or Griffin & Howe 
Then, if you hunted in bad weather, you could 
take off the scope and revert to iron sights.— 
J.O0'C. 


Finds Offhand Shooting Best 


Question: I have a .300 Savage Model 99-RS 
which has a 3/32-in.. red front sight and a 
Marble tang rear sight. The scope is side- 
mounted a little higher than the iron sights, so 
that I can switch from one to the other by 
just moving my cheek up or down on the stock 
This has worked out well for me. 

I recently took the rifle out to sight it in on 
a cardboard box, yet I found that shooting prone 
at 200 yd. I couldn’t keep my shots within the 
box. I’ve tried every position, but I find that 
the only way I can really shoot the rifle is off- 
hand. I’m badly disappointed with the rifle be- 
cause I wanted one that I could shoot from 
any position. What should I do—sell it?— 
Herman Reese, Minn. 


Answer: Just what the trouble with your 
rifle is I’m darned if I know. I strongly suspect, 
however, that the fault lies with you and not 
with the rifle. If the rifle shoots O. K. offhand, 
it ought to shoot very much better from the 
prone position. After seeing a lot of chaps shoot 
offhand, I’d say it’s a good offhand shot that 
can keep a//] his shots within a 30-in. circle at 
200 yd. 

Perhaps your rifle is not correctly zeroed for 
200 yd. Or perhaps you see your sights differ- 
ently when you shoot from prone at a distance, 
and when you shoot offhand at close range. I've 
known that to happen. 

Before you decide that your rifle is inaccur- 
ate, blacken your front bead with a lighted 
match or a piece of burning camphor. Then, 
from a prone position—with the fore-end (not 
the barrel) on a sandbag rest—shoot at a 10 or 
12-in. black bull on a piece of paper at least 
4 ft. in diameter. In this way you'll be better 
able to tell where that rifle is shooting. At 
200 yd. it should certainly group within 6 or 
8 in. and possibly a good deal less. 

With my own shooting I find that position 
doesn't make too much difference, although 
from a sitting position I tend to put bullets a 
little higher with the same sight setting that I 
do from either offhand or prone. However, a 
good accurate hunting rifle should stay pretty 
well within 10 in. at 200 yd. from whatever 
position it is shot.—J. O'C. 


Wants to Fit New Barrel 

, 

Question: I plan to convert my .30/06 Spring- 
field to a sporter and would like to replace the 
barrel. Where can I get a new one, and just 
how is the substitution made?—David D. Pasho, 
Mo. 


Answer: Fitting a new barrel to an action is 
no job for the amateur, for barrels are absolutely 
not interchangeable. I strongly advise you not 
to attempt the job yourself, for chances are 
that headspace would be too short or too long. 

Ask some good gunsmith with proper tools 
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and gauges to fit a new surplus barrel. Price 
should be relatively moderate, and the job 
would be done right.—/J. O’C. 


“7.7 mm.” Mauser Sporter 


Question: A friend of mine has a German 
Mauser with sporting stock, set triggers, matted 
rib, folding rear sight leaf, and these markings: 
on top of the barrel, “Suhl—Emil Kerner 
Gewehrfabrik” and, under the fore-end, ‘“Krupp- 
Stahl, 7.7 mm.” 

Two years ago he shot 7.65 ammunition in it 
and missed two bucks. Now he’s using 8 mm. 
loads, with better results. Does he have an 
8 mm. rifle, or what?—Kenneth Jones, Mich. 


Answer: I suspect that rifle is chambered for 
the regular 8 mm. Mauser cartridge, for many 
German sporters using it were marked 7.7 or 
7.8 mm. However, since the regular 8 mm. is an 
8 x 57 (the second figure standing for the case 
length) and since there is such a thing as an 
8 x 60, I suggest that your friend have a com- 
petent gunsmith check not only the chamber but 
the headspace. 

Assuming that it’s an 8 mm., I don’t wonder 
your pal didn’t have much luck with 7.65 mm. 
ammunition. In the first place the cartridge is 
much too short for the 8 mm. chamber, so head- 
space would be terrific. In the second place the 
bullet is greatly undersize for the 8 mm. barrel. 


—J.o’c. 


For Ducks and Upland Game 


Question: With No. 6 shells, my 12 gauge 
full-choke shotgun is the best duck gun I've 
handled; but with the same load it’s very poor 
for upland game. Would No. 7’s or 74's be any 
better for upland use?—Stanley S. Kret, Mass. 


Answer: It just isn’t in the cards for an 
ideal duck gun to be an ideal upland gun as 
well. Upland game is usually taken at around 
30 yd., whereas with ducks the range is greater. 
The upland gun should be bored improved 
cylinder, or possibly modified; ordinarily the 
duck gun is full choke, as is the case with you. 
So no matter what size shot you use, you'll get 
a pretty dense pattern that will either cause 
you to miss upland game at short range or to 
chew it up pretty badly if you hit it. 

One way out is to use spreader loads, so 
called, in your full-choke gun. In such loads 
the shot charge is separated by cardboard parti- 
tions and the pattern tends to open up, to give 
approximately improved-cylinder patterns with 
the full-choke bore. Try a box of these; I be- 
lieve you'll get better results on upland game. 


—J.O’C. 


Model 721 With 26-in. Barrel? 


Question: I'd like to get a .30/06 Remington 
Model 721 with a 26-in. barrel. Do you think 
the manufacturer would furnish me with one?— 


E. G. Gale, Calif. 


Answer: I'm certain the answer is no. That 
26-in. barrel would be a special job, and in 
order to make it Remington would have to 


interrupt the production line. 

Furthermore, I can’t see that long a barrel 
in a .30/06 intended as a hunting rifle. A 22-in. 
barrel is lighter, a little faster-handling, and in 
my estimation more convenient.—J. O’'C. 


For Bears in Alaska 


Question: How would a .351 Winchester 
Model 07 be for bears in Alaska? Or maybe the 
Remington Model 81 in .300 Savage caliber? 
Seems to me that with a self-loader like either 
of these, if the first shot wasn’t fatal it would 
be easy to let go with a few more.—Arthur Tur- 
pin, N.Y. . 


Answer: I wouldn't call the .351 Winchester 
ideal for big bears. Its 180-gr. bullet has a 
muzzle velocity of only 1,850 foot seconds and 
a muzzle energy of 1,370 foot pounds, so it's 
really less powerful than the .30/30 (whose 
170-gr. bullet at 2,200 foot seconds turns up a 
muzzle energy of 1,830 foot pounds). 

Neither would I call the .300 Savage ideal for 
such game, although it is a much more powerful 
cartridge—it drives the 180-gr. bullet at 2,380 
and produces a muzzle energy of 2,265. 

Talking a while back with a group of hunters 
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who live in the brown-bear country, I found 
most of them enthusiastic users of the .375 
H. & H. Magnum, whose 300-gr. bullet produces 
a muzzle energy of 4,300 foot pounds. As you 
see, there's quite a difference—in the Magnum’'s 
favor. 

In hunting any dangerous game, the idea is 
to hit the animal hard with a well-placed first 
shot and to kill clean, rather than to peck him 
to death with a rifle of inadequate power.— 


J.o’c. 


Storing a Rifle 


Question: I've recently heard that it’s bad to 
store a gun so that it’s standing butt-end down 
I store all my guns this way in my gun cabinet, 
and they perform very well. Am I doing them 
harm?—Jim La Prese, Mich. 


Answer: The reason it’s not a good idea to 
store a gun butt-end down all the time is that 
when the barrel has been oiled the surplus oil 
will run down into the action. 

What I do with my guns after I clean them is 
to stand them muzzle down, with a small piece 
of paper under the muzzle to catch the surplus 


oil, until it has all run out. Then I turn them 
around and store them butt down. 

It’s not good to have the chamber and the 
action full of oil because that causes undue 
back thrust on the bolt. The expanding brass 
case does not cling to the chamber walls at 
all; it just slams back hard against the face 
of the bolt or the breechblock. Also, an oily 
action will often squirt oil into your eyes or 


over the surface of spectacle lenses.—/J. O’C. 


Sighting In a .22 Hornet 


Question: Please tell me how to sight in a 
Savage Model 23-D .22 Hornet equipped with a 
Weaver K-4 scope. Most of my shooting will be 


at prairie dogs, but if I use the 175-yd zeroing 
usually recommended I'm afraid I'll have too 
many misses. Also, I'd prefer not to have the 


bullet more than 1 in. above or below the line 
of sight during the effective shooting range.— 


John F. Hawkins, Tex. 

Answer: Notwithstanding your misgivings, 
your best bet is to sight in your Hornet at 
175 yd., to give a point-blank range up to 
200 yd. The bullet would first cross the line of 
sight at 25 yd. At 50 yd. it would be 1 in. high, 
at 100 yd. 2 in. high, at 150 yd. 1 in. high, on 
the nose at 175, and about 2',4 in. low at 200 


Two inches are not much. If you figure a prairie 
dog is about 100 yd. away you could aim very 
slightly low. 

However, if you sight in to hit point of aim 
at 100 yd., at 175 the bullet would hit 4 in 
low, and at 200 about 6 in. low. You'd find your- 
the longer ranges if you made 


self missing at 


a bum guess as to distance or forgot to hold 
high. 

If you insist on not having the bullet vary 
more than 1 in. from line of aim you could 


sight in to put it 1 in. high at 100 yd. Then your 


bullet would be 1 in. low at about 160—which is 
not too bad a deal. But the bullet would be 
5 in. low at 200 yd. and about 8 in. low at 225, 


so beyond 180 yd. you'd find yourself doing a 


good deal of missing.—J. O’C 


Shotgun Barrel is Pitted 


Question: The barrel of my Remington auto- 
matic shotgun is badly pitted. Will this affect 
the shot pattern, and if so can the damage be 
repaired?—Roy Motz, Calif. 

Answer: What can be done with your shot- 
gun barrel depends on how badly it is pitted 
Pitting often looks worse than it is; if it’s not 
too bad the bore can be lapped out, but in some 
cases the only cure is a new barrel. 

A pitted bore deforms shot, and deformed pel- 
lets do not fly true. If pitting has progressed 
far enough, patterns will be poor. So your cue is 
to let a good gunsmith look over that Rem- 
ington auto.—/J. O'C. 


This Russian Rifle is Safe 


Question: I read in one of your Shooter's 
Problems that a 7.62 mm. Russian rifle that 
had been converted to .30/06 is highly danger- 
ous. I have a 7.62 made by New England West- 








Lajoy Chis 


NEW IMPROVED 


PORTABLE 


Lightweight — Compact 
Simple to Operate 
Burns kerosene—No 

pumping — No venting— 

No priming. 


For heating camps, cabins, tents, 
duck blinds, fish shanties, boats, 
trailers, parked cars, etc. 


Remove cover and 
you have a one burn- 
er cooking stove. No 
smoke — no ashes — 
no fires to build or 
put out. Clean, neat, 
efficient! 








Every Sportsman Needs One 


‘all, winter or spring this heater 
ral come in handy when fishing, 
hunting, trapping, skating, skiing, 
traveling, camping. Weighs less 
than five pounds —8% inches in 
diameter—134z inches high—simple 
to light as a lamp—one filling lasts 
12 hours. Odorless in operation. 
Rust-proof brass reservoir—stain- 
less steel burner heads. 

ORDER BY MAIL $@R45 

TODAY — 


AY POST- 


PAID 


Send check or 
money order, or : 
order C.0.D. Immediate Delivery. 











HUGH CLAY PAULK 


Dept. SH-4, 813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 
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GENUINE DOWN INSULATED 


ALASKA~ 
Nock-A-Bout” 


JACKET 


SMARTLY 
STYLED 


WARM 


WATER 
REPELLENT 


LIGHT 


WEIGHT SOLD BY 


MAIL ONLY 


COMPARE WITH JACKETS 
COSTING UP TO $25.00 


You can’t beat the “Nock-A-Bout” 

Jacket for solid comfort, free action, “down comfort” 
warmth, “feather light” weight, and handsome style. Outer 
coat and inner lining are carefully tailored in water- 
repellent, hard-wearing poplin. Cell quilted insulation is 
genuine down. Ribbed wool at collar and wrists to keep out 
drafts. Elastic at hips assures snug fit. Two generous hand- 
warmer pockets. Lifetime zipper. Guaranteed to satisfy. 
Color: Dry Grass only. Sizes 36-44 only. Compare with 
jackets costing up to $25.00. In ordering, give weight, height, 
chest size. Down Pants, Parkas, Vests, Jackets for men, 
women, children also available. 
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PRISM BINOCULARS 


Precision Optics * 
BRAND NEW $36 
6x50 Achromatic 
Field Glasses: $16° 


*20% Federal Tax 
Send for Free 
Catalog of Binocs., 
Telescopes & Micros 
BROWNSCOPE CO. 
24 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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inghouse—seria! number 1,302,794—that has not 
been rechambered. I don’t want to get hurt, or 
see anybody else injured who might use it; so 
if you say to destroy it, I will. 

But if it’s safe to keep, what iron sights would 
you suggest?—J. Hignett, Calif. 


Answer: If left in the original caliber and in 


| good condition, the 7.62 mm. Russian rifle is 


entirely safe. The dangerous specimens are those 
that were cobbled into .30/06, for many of them 
have blown up. I’m glad to hear nobody messed 
with yours! 

The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. used to make a 
receiver sight for that rifle known as the Model 
36 Russian. If it’s still available from the 
makers, it would be a very good bet for you in 
connection with a 3/32-in. gold-bead front 


| sight.—J. O’C. 


.30/06 Handloads 


Question: Using 180 and 220-gr. bullets, how 
much du Pont No. 4350 powder should I put 
behind them in handloading for the .30/06? And 
could I use this same powder with the 150-gr. 
bullet?—J. Ewing Jr., Pa. 


Answer: With No. 4350 powder I’ve had 
beautiful accuracy using 52 gr. with the 220-gr. 
bullet and 56 gr. with the 180-gr. bullet. 

No. 4350, however, is not at all suitable for 
the 150-gr. bullet, for it’s too slow-burning to 
give good results with a bullet that light. For 


| the 150-gr. bullet my pet loads are: 53 gr. of 





No. 4320, or 50 gr. of No. 4895.—J. O'C. 


Chuck, With the .220 Swift 


Question: I have a .220 Swift in Winchester 
Model 70 on which I intend to mount a Weaver 
K-6 scope with the range-finder reticule. Much 
of my shooting will be at woodchucks on rocky 
slopes where sheep are feeding. Is there any 
danger that the bullet will ricochet? 

Since I intend to shoot at ranges from 150 to 
250 yd. will you please tell me how to sight in 
my rifie?—Herald Cazzell, Ind. 


Answer: Because of the tremendous velocity 


at which .220 Swift bullets travel, they almost 
always go to pieces when they strike the 
ground. In short, they give an absolute minimum 
of ricochets, so you need have little fear on 
that score. 

If I were you I’d sight in to hit point of aim 
at 250 yd. The bullet will first cross the line 
of scope sight at approximately 40 yd. At 100 yd. 
it will be about 1% in. high, at 150 yd. 2 in. 
high, at 200 yd. 1% in. high, on the nose again 
at 250, and about 3 in. low at 300.—/J. O’C. 


Wanted: a Double-barreled Rifle 


Question: I do most of my hunting in the 
Texas brush country, where, as you know, a 
fast-handling weapon is of prime importance. 
The double-barreled shotgun is such a weapon, 
and that got me to thinking. 

Would it be possible to have two .30 caliber 
rifle-barrel blanks chambered for the .30/30 
cartridge and mounted side by side so they could 
be used interchangeably with the shotgun bar- 
rels on a 12 gauge Fox or Lefever?—Terry K. 
Oliver, S. C. 


Answer: I can well understand your desire to 
have a double-barreled rifle in some such caliber 
as .30/30, for I quite agree that it would be 
very fast-handling and effective for brush shoot- 
ing. 

However, I don’t suppose there are more than 
a dozen men in the United States who could do 
the job, and I suspect it would cost at least $400. 
If you can’t be happy without such a weapon, 
it’s possible that you might be able to import 
one from Francotte, the great Belgian arms 
manufacturer. Failing that, I’m afraid that 
about all you can do is to keep wishing for a 
weapon of that sort!—J. O’C. 


Adjusting the Rear Sight 


Question: Which way should the rear sight 
be moved, to correct a rifle that is shooting to 
the left?—L. V. Whitworth, N. Mex. 


Answer: The rear sight should be moved to 
the right. In sighting in a rifle, the rule is to 
move the rear sight in the direction you want 
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UP YOUR CLUB 
MEETINGS! 
Get This New List of Free Movies 


Mer than 800 motion-picture films on fishing, hunting, 
travel, nature, and kindred subjects are listed in 
the newly revised and expanded booklet, Free Movies for 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, prepared by Ourpoor Lire as a service 
to its readers. All these films are available for showing at 
meetings sponsored by sportsmen’s clubs at no cost except 
that of transportation and insurance. 

These 16 mm. films, many with sound and in color, 
may be had from various commercial organizations and 
official conservation agencies, but not for home exhibi- 
tion. To get them, the borrower must show that he is 
acting officially on behalf of a responsible organization. 
In some cases an attendance of specified size must be 
guaranteed; in others, showing is restricted to a given 
state. Ourpoor Lire has no films of its own and cannot 
act as intermediary in any booking. 

For a copy of the bulletin, which tells where each 
film can be obtained, write to Sportsmen’s Service, 
Ovurpoor Lire 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 


enclosing 25 cents in coins or stamps. 
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1e point of impact or the bullet to shift, and 
» move the front sight in exactly the opposite 
irection.—J. O’C. 


Pattern 1914 Enfield 


Question: I have a rifle that looks much like 
1e U.S. .30/06 Model 1917 Enfield, but it takes 
303 British cartridges instead, and is marke 
».R.A. Serial number is 531859, and it is still 
juipped with the folding sight leaf, which 
n't much good for hunting. 

Just how old is my rifle, and what rear sight 
ould you suggest?—Al/fred Adamson, British 
Columbia. 


Answer: What you have is a Pattern 1914 
Enfield, made for the British in the United 
States between 1914 and 1917. Such rifles were 
utned out by Winchester, by Remington at 
llion, N.Y., and by a Remington-run concern at 
Eddystone, Pa. 

The British were pretty well caught up on 
1eir rifle needs by 1917, when the United States 
went into the first World War, so from then on 
the Pattern 1914 was altered to handle the rim- 
ess .30/06 American cartridge and was called 
U.S. Model 1917. 

Lyman and Redfield receiver sights adapted 
for the 1917 could be used on your rifle.—J. O'C. 


Keeps Missing Quail! 


Question: I have a 16 gauge Fox double-gun 
which I bought to shoot quail with. Stock speci- 
fications are: length of pull, 14 in.; drop at 
heel, 234 in.; drop at comb, 1% in. Originally 
the barrels were 28 in. long, bored modified and 
full, but I missed a lot of shots. So I had the 
barrels shortened to 2614 in.—and kept on miss- 
ing. 

I made several patterns at 20 yd. and found 
that while there were a few small openings they 
weren't big enough for a quail to get through. 

Then I went to my gunsmith, who decided to 
try me out on clay pigeons. He threw out about 
1 dozen and I busted ‘em wide open. But when 
he threw a few upward I missed most of them. 
He decided the comb on the stock should be 
raised, perhaps by a Monte Carlo comb. 

Have you anything better to suggest?—R. R. 
Wolfe, S.C. 

Answer: Heaven only knows what sort of 
patterns you're getting with sawed-off 
barrels—probably straight-cylinder patterns, 
which are patchy and erratic. And as you've dis- 
covered, you'll have holes quail may get through 
when you reach out beyond 20 yd. So first I 
suggest that you pattern your gun at 25 yd. and 
see what results you're really getting. 

Now about that stock. For bird shooting, not 
one man in 100 needs more height at comb than 
you have already. But I’d consider about 1 in. 
drop at heel. To get this somewhat 
straighter stock, you could have a good gun- 
smith bend it to give 2'4-in. drop at heel, and 
fit a recoil pad to give a pitch down of 1 in. 

You say nothing about your height, but if 
you're taller than 5 ft. 10 in., I'd suggest % in. 
more length of pull. 

A slightly longer stock, and the down pitch 
I've suggested, will tend to make you shoot 
higher. And from what you tell me, I judge 
that your trouble has been undershooting. Let's 
see if this fixes you up.—J. O'C. 


those 


less 


Dangerous Conversion 


Question: I have a Mauser that was originally 
3.15 x 46 mm. caliber (as shown by the stamp- 
ng on the side of the barrel) but has been re- 

ambered to take the common 8 mm. Mauser 

rtridge as manufactured in this country. The 
tion is much like that of the familiar Model 

. From what I've told you, do you think this 
rile safe to use?—Tyson W. Pruett, Tex. 


I’m afraid you have a very danger- 
s rifle there. No gunsmith has any business 
hambering an 8.15 x 46 for the standard 
x 57 mm. Mauser; for the midrange German 
get cartridge known as the 8.15 x 46-R is in 
lity an oversize .30 caliber, whereas the 
nm. Mauser is about a .32! 
It takes no seventh son of a seventh son to 
what would happen when you tried to push 
bullets through a .30 bore. Pressures would 
so high and so erratic that I wouldn't use 
ular 8 mm. Mauser ammunition in that rifle 
ess I tied it to a tree and pulled the trigger 
th a very long string.—J. O’C. 


Answer: 
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TIED UP TO A LONELY DOCK IN A SMALL 
SOUTHERN BAY, JEFF BELL, "TROPICAL 
TRAMR"/S SPENDING A QUIET EVENING 





ABOARD HIS BATTERED LAUNCH, WHEN... | | 








WHY DID 
YOU PICK ON 
MY TUB? 











THESE THINGS 
ARE HEAVY 








weave ) So! it was \/ HOLD IT! 
TO! _, PLANT! DUMP |1'M TAKING | 
THOSE PLATES!\ OVER NOW! 





TRAP WORKED, 
COUNTERFEITER 
LED ME TO CACHE. 

BOTH CAPTURED, 





THIS SHIP THEY'RE 
CAN'T RECALL PLENTY KEEN 
A SMOOTHER, 


EASIER SHAVE!) 
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IN THE SERVICE. | 
HEAR HE'S IN LINE 
FOR THE CHIEF'S / 








FOR QUICK, CLEAN, GOOD-LOOKING 


SHAVES... AND MORE OF EM PER BLADE 
-- USE THIN GILLETTES.THESE BLADES 
ARE BY FAR THE KEENEST AND LONGEST- 
LASTING IN ALL THE LOW-PRICED FIELD. 
PRECISION MADE TO FIT YOUR GILLETTE 
RAZOR EXACTLY, THIN GILLETTES PROTECT 
YOUR FACE AGAINST NICKS AND IRRITATION. 4 

ASK FOR THIN GILLETTES IN THE 

ECONOMICAL 10-BLADE PACKAGE 











Winter Your 


Guns Safely 
Use HOPPE’S No. 9 


to completely clean them and remove all 
fouling—then swab them fully with Hoppe’s 


Gun Grease. Get a 
Hoppe Gun Cleaning 
Pack at your dealer's. It 
will give you complete 
gun protection and full 
instructions. Write us for 
helpful FREE “Gun 
Cleaning Guide’’. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 





CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


CUSTOM BUILT RIFLES ——= 


REBARRELING REFINISHING RESTOCKING 


For suitable Hand fitted stocks 
: POLISHING 
cartridges in any Selected French or 
BLUEING 


desired weight 
QUICK DETACHABLE SIDE MOUNTS 
Lightweight—Rigid—Attached or detached in seconds 


PAUL JAEGER ¢ Jenkintown, pa. 
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PreoearLy NOWILD CREATURE HAS 
KEENER BYES THAN THE wito TURKEY! 
YET EXPERIENCED HUNTERS SAY THAT (& 
YOu SiT PERFECTLY $TILL AGAINSTA LAQGCE 
TREE, A GOBBLER MANY WALK RIGHT UP 
WITHOUT SEEING You! 


} 
LINLIKE ALL OTHER WILD PIGEONS, 1) 
MOURNING DOVES DO NOT NEST IN COLONIES! 
NEITHER DOTHEY CONGREGATE IN LARGE | 
FLOCKS, BUT MINGLE ONLY SPARINGLY WITH 
THEIR OWN KIND... AND THEN ONLY AFTER 
THE NESTING SEASON Is PAST/ 


RELATIVES! ‘) 

















HUNTERS ARE 
STILL ARGUING 
ABOUT WHETHER? 
THE BEASTS 
CAN $cream/ 
1 KNQW THIS 
MUCHS$ YEARS 
AGO, AT THE 
CENTRAL PARK 
200 IN NEW 
=] YORK city, I 
WAS LOOKING 
RIGHT ATA 
CAGED CouGAR 
WHEN HE 
LET OUTA 
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“THE MYSTERIOUS LAMPREY IS TOPS AS A BAIT 

FOR WALL-EVE Pike! THIS EEL- LIKE VAMPIRE 

FISH HAS NO JAWS! ITS MOUTH ISA SUCKING 

DISK WITH WHICH IT FASTENS ONTO OTHER. 
FISH AND $aps THeie Juices! 














Musxeccuncs Do NOT MAKE NESTS TO 
PROTECT THEIR. YOUNG FRY, BUT BROADCAST 
THEIM SPAWN ON PLANTS IN SHALLOW 

WATER. / MAY BE IT’S BECAUSE YOUNG MUSKIES 
ARE SO CANNIBALUSTIC! IN NESTS THEY COULD 
BAT ONE ANOTHER TOO EASILY! 
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In DEVOURING FISH, THE OTTER ALMOST 
ALWAYS EATS THE HEAD Finsr! IN THE OLD 
DAYS, WHEN OTTERS WERE FAIRLY PLENTIFUL, 
FISHERMEN WHO LEFT THEIR CATCHES ON 

THE BANK WOLILD OFTEN COME BACK 

AND FIND THEM HeApLess/ 
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Youngster Learns Safety With His Own “Real” Rifle 


He won’t “shoot up” playmates or pets 

picture of a boy and his dog is a 

favorite theme for artists and pho- 
tographers. But a picture of a boy, his 
dog, and his gun might seem recklessly 
incongruous from a safety-first stand- 
point when you consider that the little 
lad shown here is only 5 years old and 
that the .22 rifle he is holding is, as he 
expresses it, his “very” own. 

However, this young fellow is a poten- 
tially safer companion to his playmates 
than many boys two and three times his 
age. Although the .22 is genuine, it 
will never fire another shot. The firing 
pin is missing and the chamber is welded 
shut. 

I gave this rifle to my son on his 
fifth birthday last February to prepare 
him for the day when he will be han- 
dling a rifle with live ammunition. It’s 
an old Hamilton single shot, and it was 
a great source of pride and joy to me 
many years ago when I earned it through 
the sale of salve plus a few dollars 
earned on a paper route. 

All kids have play guns, whether they 
be fancy copies of actual weapons or 
discarded broomsticks. They aim and 
play-shoot them with indiscriminate 
abandon while “killing” their playmates, 
neighbors, pets, and imaginary char- 
acters or wild animals. Too often, if 
they get their hands on a real gun 
through their insatiable inquisitiveness, 
aided by the carelessness of their elders 

it becomes just another play gun in 
innocent hands. Tragedy often results. 

The old Hamilton was discovered at 
my father’s home in the hands of a 
little nephew. Since the firing pin was 
missing, the gun had been deposited in 
a closet and forgotten until my nephew 
found it. It first came to light when he 
was discovered “shooting up” the neigh- 
borhood from an upstairs window. 

The rifle was harmless, but had it 
been workable and loaded the local 
paper might have carried a report of 
another gun tragedy. As it turned out, 
the event gave the neighbors a rough 

*~w minutes and resulted in a request 
rom my father to pick up the gun. 

I brought the Hamilton home, and it 
Set me to thinking. I have a gun cab- 
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inet containing two .2 


2's, two shotguns, | 


two high-powered rifles, and a German | 


Walther semi-automatic pistol. 


My j 


wife and I use these guns a lot, and we | 


pride ourselves 
careful with firearms. 


on being extremely | 
But although the | 


cabinet is locked at all times, the key is | 


kept in an upper compartment of the 


cabinet where the ammunition is stored. | 
A five-year-old boy doesn’t miss much | 


that goes on. 

After thinking this over—and 
dreaming over the good times I used 
to have with the little Hamilton—I 
measured the stock against my son’s 
shoulder. 


day- 


Allowing a little for a grow- | 


ing boy, I cut the stock down from the | 


butt end. 
been missing for years, 
chamber shut against the inventive in- 
genuity of American youth. A little 


Although the firing pin has | 
I welded the | 


sanding, a quick oiling, and a paint job | 


made the rifle look as good as new. 

When I presented the gun to the boy, 
my job was just beginning. First, I 
taught him to identify the visible parts 
of the rifle—the bolt, the trigger and 
guard, the place where the missing fir- 
ing pin should be located, the barrel, 
sight, stock, and forestock. Next, I 
showed him how to carry the gun so 
that it would be harmless if accidentally 
discharged; then, how to aim it, and 
how to care for it. 

To my son, the old Hamilton isn’t just 
another toy; it is real, and it is his. At 
all times he must handle it as though 
it were a loaded weapon. Any infrac- 
tion of the rules results in his loss of 
the rifle for several days. It is keenly 
satisfying to me that I haven’t had to 
impose this restriction since soon after 
he received the gun. 

My son has shown a noticeable lack 
of interest in ‘killing off” his playmates 
since he acquired his ‘real’ gun. Since 
he may not aim it at anyone or any- 
thing he would not really and truly like 
to kill, he has been shooting imaginary 
targets—which, after all, are 
easier to hit anyway. 

His Are Too 


Friends Learning, 


The reaction among the other chil- 


much 


dren in the neighborhood has been an | 


unforeseen development. 


Their posses- | 


sion of the Hamilton for even a short | 
time has become a great accomplish- | 


ment. And they know that if they 


do | 
not handle the rifle according to my in- | 


structions to my son, they will not be 


permitted to use it again. 

With such handling, the old rifle is 
beginning to look old again. Some of 
my guns don’t look as new as they 
once did, either. And there are 
rifles in the country that are handled 
as much, or loved as 
sturdy Hamilton. 

I’m asking a lot from a five-year-old, 
someone might say. Maybe. 


to dispute. And I want my son to grow 


up knowing how to use and handle guns | 
so that when the day comes for him to | 
shove the bolt forward on live ammuni- | 
safety, and | 


he’ll do it with skill, 
Keith C. Schuyler. 


tion, 
confidence. 


few | 


But, the | 
use and possession of firearms by Amer- | 
icans is a right that I will be the last | 


much, as that | 3 
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Adjustable Straps 
for that real snug fit! 


Handsome new Aviators’ Boots — styled 
like those the Army fliers wore . . . made 
for perfect comfort even in sub-zero 
weather! Wonderful for sports, hunting, 
ice fishing, outdoor work, riding, flying, 
school and stadium wear, “heavy” weather. 
Never before such a fine all-purpose boot 
at such a low price! Wear them with or 
without shoes. 


ONLY 


+4195 


(Plus 50c for post- 
age and handling) 


Order by Mail Today 


@ WARM—comp (like a 
mitten). 
RUGGED — heavy waterproof rubber 
bottoms; tough, non-slip soles; sturdy 
spring-lock zipper with rawhide pull. 
HANDSOME —soft, flexible, heavy leather 
uppers, with water-repellent brown 
Aqualac finish. Full 11” height. 
COMFORTABLE — two adjustable leather 


straps guarantee real snug fit. 


TS 
FOR WOMEN 


Completely sheep lined and con- 
structed like the men’s boot but 
with luxurious two-inch shear- 

" ling cuff instead of straps. Tiny 
™ bells jingle as you walk or re- 
q move them if you —_ Sizes 
y to 9. 


ONLY $1995 


(plus 50c for postage 
and handling) 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY’! Send check 
or money order (add 50c per pair for 
postage and handling), or order C.O.D. 
Mention your shoe size. Immediate deliv- 
ery. Satisfaction guaranteed, of course. 
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For a Full Game Bag 
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Lyman 
STAYSET ® 
Knobs 


Lyman No. 48WJS Micrometer Receiver 
Sight for Winchester 70, Remington 720, 
721. Accurate, streamlined. Lyman Stay- 


set knobs with coin slots, if specified. 


Lyman Sight Catalog 10c 








LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP 


Middlefield, Conn. 
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of American Arms 


Makers. 


The reader is invited to send 
for a free leaflet describing 


the Ruger Pistol in detail. 


STURM, RUGER & CO., inc. 
SOUTMPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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186 Pages crammed with latest 
Post-War equipment and prices. 
Fully illustrated. Easy Terms, 
Vg Down, Balance in 5 monthly 
Payments, 
Address Dept. O-1, $10 OR MORE. 
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LOW IN THE SADDLE 


(continued from page 19) 


been exhausted, or have dived into their 
burrows, the car can be moved to a 
new location full of undisturbed dogs. 
Finally, the car gives the gunner the 
advantage of shade, no small factor in 


} the blistering flats on which most dog 


towns are located. I don’t know a 
single state, in areas where prairie dogs 
are to be found, that prohibits using a 
car as a mobile shooting stand. 


Strangely enough, in spite of the 


| high population of a thriving dog town, 


the burrows seldom crowd each other. 
Many of the hundreds of dens are inter- 
connected, and if the doorways were 
flush with the surface of the ground 
such a continuous labyrinth would be 
flooded in case of heavy rain or run-off 
water. But the dogs pound the freshly- 
dug earth into cone-shaped mounds, 
thus building up a dike about each door- 
way. I’ve ridden a horse over a dog- 
town flat that was fetlock-deep in water, 
yet none of the inhabitants had been 
drowned out. 

I have often watched prairie dogs 
fashion such mounds around newly dug 
burrows. As each double armful of 
moist soil is brought to the surface, it is 
pushed into position by the doggie skid- 
ding on his belly, his strong hind legs 
churning as he wheelbarrows it into 
place. Then it is rammed and packed 
into a solid mass by repeated hammer- 
ings of his broad, blunt nose. Rain and 
wind finish the job of compacting the 
dirt, which becomes so hard that even 
the hoofs of grazing cattle seldom leave 
a mark on it. 

Our long search for a good dog town 
was finally crowned with success. Walt 
made contact with a coyote-hunting 
pilot by the name of Collis, who men- 
tioned that he nad killed several prairie 
wolves near a prairie-dog town. He gave 
us a penciled map to guide us in. 

“You'd better drive up to Selfridge, 
and I'll fly you in,” suggested Collis. 
“There are really two dog towns, about 


| five miles apart. One of them is across 


the Cannonball River. If the water’s 
lew you might be able to ford it in your 
car; if not, we can reach both of them 
easily by plane.” 

“You haven’t seen the arsenal we 
carry in,” grinned Walt. “I'll be glad to 
settle for one dog town—-a good one. 
Besides, we're all used to the car as a 
shooting stand and we like to have it 


| along as a mobile fire tower.” 


Four of us finally drove in—Walt, 
Clarence, my son Jerry, and I. We 
stopped at Selfridge and learned that 
both Collis and Ralph Hinton, another 
coyote-hunting flyer, were eager to join 
us for the shoot. So Clarence flew in 
with Hinton and I with Collis, while 
Walt and Jerry took the humdrum 
ground trip. 

“The last few miles of that road 
might get you lost in a maze of forks 
and side roads,” Hinton told Walt. “T’'ll 
start about fifteen minutes behind you 
and guide you in with my plane.” 

Collis flew his Aeronca over some of 
the coyote-hunting area and pointed 
out some of the unusual features of the 
Little Badlands. In one place we saw a 





slide where the plateau had broken off 
along part of its rim and had flowed in 
undulating earthen waves for some 200 
yards down the slope. The grassy skin 
on the slide was virtually intact, but 
the small trees growing on the slope 
leaned crazily in all directions. 

We took so much time in sight-seeing 
that the other plane was already down, 
and Walt’s car was only a mile away 
from the rendezvous, before Collis made 
the standard pass over the grassy flat, 
circled, and put the Aeronca down. Jerry 
and Walt found a few irresistible targets 
on their way in and we heard the spang 
of their rifles before they pulled up on 
a sizable hump from which they could 
command the village. 

Prairie dogs were everywhere, and 
after a few rifle-checking shots Walt 
climbed from the car, handed his heavy- 
barreled .220 Swift to Jerry, and sat 
down to call the shots through his 
binoculars. Clarence took his standard 
Swift atop another knoll, settled down 
behind a mound provided by a thought- 
ful doggie, and invited Collis and Hin- 
ton to join him. 

“We've done a lot of shooting with 
.220’s, .257’s, .270’s and .30/06’s,” Walt 
told me between shots. “For this kind 
of work we've finally settled on a load 
of 37% grains of No. 4064 powder be- 
hind a 55-grain Sisk Express bullet. The 
load gives a velocity of about 3,600 foot 
seconds, and you’d be amazed how little 
wind drift we get—only about 60 per- 
cent as much as we do when we use 
factory loads.” 

“You mean at not more than 150 
yards, don’t you?’ I asked. “At 200 
yards or more, in the standard prairie 
breeze of fifteen to eighteen miles an 
hour, I never thought the Swift was 
much good for anything smaller than 
coyotes.” 

“Jerry, let your Dad slip in there for 
a few shots,” was Walt’s answer. 


The Doggie Exploded 


I chose an upright doggie 150 yards 
away, froze the cross hairs to quarter 
him, and he exploded satisfactorily 
About thirty yards beyond his shattered 
carcass I found my next target and 
centered that with similar results. 

“Over there’s a pair a little more than 
200 yards away,’’ I pointed out. ‘How 
much drift?” 

“Hold the cross hairs just at his 
windward edge,” suggested Walt. I 
thought it ought to be more, and said 
so, but Walt just grinned. The first dog 
departed this world with explosive sud 


denness. His partner was flat atop the 
den mound. I held an inch high and, 
to my consternation, overshot. The 


cross hairs lay atop that doggie’s back 
for the next shot and he was flung hal 
a dozen feet away. 

I chose a third target at an estimate 
300 yards. At 200 yards the drift ha 
been about 116 inches; at 300 it shoul 
be nearly four inches, I reasoned. 
adjusted the sandbag under the for« 
arm for a dead-still hold and touche 
off the shot. 

“Not so much drift,’”” Walt called the 
shot. I cut the four inches in half, bu 
just then the dog dropped on all fours, 
so I promptly subtracted two inches of 
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elevation. I got a hit that literally tore 
the dog in two across the back. 

“That’s enough,” I decided, handing 
the rifle back to Jerry. ‘‘What’s the rest 
of the story? You don’t get rifles like 
that over sporting-goods counters.” 

“Blame that on Al Haugan,” grinned 
Walt. “You know what a wizard he is 
at rebedding a rifle to make it give 
small groups. Also, we make our own 
bullets and handload them very care- 
fully. For instance, the bullets are 
made within two tenths of a grain of 
being identical in weight, and powder 
charges vary only a tenth of a grain 
from one load to the next.” 


A Cast-iron Target 


“Bring on that .270,”" yelped Clarence 

from his shooting mound. “I’ve got a 
cast-iron dog out there about 250 yards 
away. I’ve shot at him six times and 
haven’t even scared him down into his 
burrow.” 
. Walt grinned. “Clarence uses an 
8 mm., and I use a .270 on big game, 
and we often take ’em along on varmint 
hunts just to keep our hand in. I 
don’t know any better way to make 
sure of clean kills on big game than 
ta do a lot of varmint shooting with 
the same rifle.” 

I’d been so interested in the discus- 
sion I hadn’t noticed that most of the 
dogs had gone underground for their 
usual midday siesta. Jerry cut loose 
at a pup that had overslept that morn- 
ing and wasn’t in much hurry for his 
nap. While we ate sandwiches and 
washed them down with hot coffee 
Collis and Hinton regaled us with tales 
of their coyote-hunting exploits during 
the previous winter. 

“That pass we flew over today was 
so filled up by the blizzard of '49 that 
the tops of twenty-foot trees barely 
showed above the snow,” Collis told me. 
“Coyotes couldn’t find easy food, and 
were on the prowl all day. With all 
that snow they were easy to spot. One 
day we got seven in two hours.” 

When the early-to-bed doggies came 
up for their afternoon of food and 
frolic I watched a pair of them through 

the binoculars. 

“If we had a snare and something to 
cage them I believe we could capture 
a couple,” I remarked thoughtfully. 

“For pets?” demanded Collis. 

“Nope, to stock a ranch.” 

Walt hunted around in the trunk of 
his car and came up with a length of 
chalk line, but when it came to a cage 
he was baffled. Clarence finally emptied 
his metal case of ammunition boxes and 
our problem was solved. 

“This I want to see,”’ he announced. 
“As a kid I used to snare gophers, but 
they aren’t as wary as dogs. Besides, 
these dens are all connected. If you 
put a snare in one they’ll just come up 
somewhere else.” 

Walt furnished another ammunition 
‘ase. We moved off to an isolated por- 
ion of the dog town and laid our plans. 
‘he chalk line was roughly 100 feet 

ong, SO we each chose a den and laid 
slip-knot snare some four inches below 
the top of the entrance cone. If a dog’s 
head showed, we reasoned, he’d be up 
high enough to be caught around the 
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shoulders. Then we flopped on our 
bellies with a ready hand at the line. 


Walt made the first catch, a portly | 
female that came tumbling across the | 


flat as he gave his line a hefty yank. 


I snatched up an ammunition case and | 
between us we managed to cover her | 
with the improvised cage without being | 


bitten. 


The second catch was long in coming. | 


First I got a head showing and yanked, 
only to find that the emerging dog had 
pushed the snare out of the hole ahead 


of him. Then Walt got a blank when | 


he tumbled another out of its hole—the 
scamp’s sharp teeth sheared the chalk 
line in one snap. Finally I got one and 
kept upsetting it until Walt got it 
imprisoned. 

“That’s no good,” he remarked. 

“What's the matter?” I demanded. 

“Someone ought to tell you about the 
birds and bees! That was also a female 
and our rancher friend is going to need 





one of each sex if he’s going to repopu- | 


late that ghost dog town.’ 
It took another hour before we got | 
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NEW RUBBER SUITS 


$50.00 VALUE WE PAY 


PRICE $10.00 POSTAGE 


ON THIS ITEM 


, * Mal Aas rp 


i} ti 


New government surplus made by Goodrich. Protects 
ou from cold, dampness and wind, from the top of 


any action, an hour in which we were | wd head to the tip of your toes. FOR duck hunters— 


the butt of some caustic comment and | 


advice from our companions. Then Walt | 


snagged our third pup, but we nearly 
lost it until he yelled, “The trunk!” 

I ran like mad and got the car trunk 
open, and Walt, upsetting the doggie 
every second or two to keep it from 


getting its sharp teeth on the cord, | 


swung it aboard and I clamped the lid 
down. 

“T’ll have to run the car into the 
garage, chase that dog out of the 
trunk, and then cage it somehow,” Walt 
remarked as we were homeward bound. 
“What's so funny?” 

“I was just picturing you caging a 
prairie dog in your garage,” I howled. 
“Just be sure you don’t injure it before 
delivery, after all the trouble we've 
gone to.” 

That evening I had cause for more 
laughter. When I answered the phone 
a disgusted voice crackled out of the 
receiver. 

“We'll have to go prairie-dog snaring 
again,” it said. ‘That dog in the trunk 
was a female too!” THE END 


Club Pledges Emergeney 
Aid to 1.800 Farmers 


practical program to build good will 

between farmers and sportsmen 

is being carried on by the Sports- 

man’s Co-operative Association of Lake 
County, Il. 

Cards containing the telephone num- 
bers of the association have been given 
to the 1,800 members of the County 
Farm Bureau to hang in their homes. 
The farmers may call these numbers 
in the event of any emergency—such 
as sickness or fire—that threatens their 
families, livestock, or farms and the 
association will send members to help. 
The sportsmen are also pledged to as- 
sist in any way possible after a fire or 
other disaster. 

Imprinted on the cards is the design 
of America’s Conservation Pledge, 
which serves to emphasize the construc- 
tive aims of the association. 





tractor drivers 
equipment 
plumbers 
cold waters 


miners flagmen — police — firemen — 
operators —-ilarmers— watchmen—seamen— 
truckers. Good for rescue work on ice or in 
With belt released a life jacket can be 
worn inside of suit. These suits are built similar to reg- 
ular hip boots or waders. The shoes and gloves have a 
sure grip surface. The suit is waterproof up to the 
neck: it has sleeves and a hood. The rubber is vulcan- 
ized to a fabric lining. This suit is easy to slip on over 
your regular clothes and shoes. Sizes are all large. They 
have a waist belt for taking up slack. If suit is used in 
or near deep water use a standard life jacket inside of 
suit. These are the famous overboard suits made for 
seamen who were forced to abandon ship in freezing 
waters. All suits are in perfectly new condition, Color 
black, Send check or money order, 25‘ deposit on 
C.O.D.'s 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
ON ELECTRIC HAND TOOLS AND SOCKET SETS 


ARMY SURPLUS SALES OF FRESNO 
(THE FRESNO HARDWARE CO.) 
1820-A Tulare Street, Dept. 51, Fresno, California 


GUNS*AMMUNITION 


Winchester Mode! 70, Standard Open Sights we $09.50 
Winchester 61 Rep. .22 S.L., L.R. or .22 WRF 49.95 
Smith & Wesson K22 or K38 Masterpiece 65.00 
Smith & Wesson 38 Spec. Military & Police, 2 to 6” 56.50 
Smith & Wesson Hand Ej, 32 cal, 2, 3% or 4%”... 51.25 
Colt 38 Super or 45 Automatic 65.00 
Mossberg 151M, 22 Automatic L.R., 15 shot 30.90 
Barrels for S&W 1917, 45 cal. 52” Blue singles 5.95 
Barrels for 1911 Colt. 45 Auto. $4. 75—Magazines... 1.65 
Magazines for High Standard, all models, 2 for 5.00 
7.5 mm Ctgs., French MAS, Mie 1936. per 100...... 15.00 
M2 Gov't. issue, 30 06 cal., 150 or. M.P. per 100... 7.50 
303 British, 174 gr. M.P. Win. make, per 100........ 7.50 
Mi Carbine Barrels Assemblies, New.............. - 7.50 
Mi Carbine Stocks, New, $3.75... Barrels, V.G. 2.75 
Mi Carbine, 30 caliber, G.1. ammunition, per 100.. 7.50 
HUNTING AMMUNITION—6.5 Mann: 6.5 Dutch Rim: 
7x57 Rim: 7.64 mm: 8 mm Mann: 8 m/m Mauser: 
8x57 Rim: 8x50 Rim Steyr: 9 m/m Mann: 9.5 m/m Mann: 
9.3x72R: 218 Bee: 32 40: 38.55: 33 Winchester: 41 Colt: 
45,70, 32 20, 38/40, also any other size made. 


FREE —Complete List of Guns, 
Ammo. & Scopes. Also 
parts for M1 Carbine, Colt & 
Smith & Wesson 1917 & Enfield. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. New York 7,N. Y. 


LO-SWI NG MOUNT 


Rigid . . . Precision Scope Mount ~ 
PLUS Instant Use of Iron Sights 
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PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 


F 1220 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif 
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INSTANT GUN BLUE 


$1.00 Kit... Removes grease, penetrates rust, leaves 
@ setin blue-bleck finish. Takes minutes, not hours 
Kit includes Gun Blue, cotton, Crocus cloth end 
steel wool. Ask your desler... or write for folder. 
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you'll get a thrill 
without a ‘‘kick’’ shooting America’s most 
omazing guns—the new Crosman Pistol and 
Rifle powered by CO. See them at your 

.— = Crosman 
: dealers now! 
Write for literoture. 
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INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 
MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL 
Restores finish on 5 Guns. 
No heating! Can't injure 
steel. Simple 
Send $1 Fe "saaeactory 
NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
ae — Box OM.37, New Method Bldg, Bradtord, . Pa. 
4 
QUALITY 
FOR 56 YEARS 
Also manufacturers of gloves, mittens 
and jackets. Write for catalogue. 
BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
New Designs in ae 
ZITE GRIPS E 
Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips a. Positively unoreak- 
t, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 


NOT A PAINT—WOT A LACQUER 
» 
Takes minutes. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
& Mausers in a wide choice of 





beautiful designs in ivory. pearl, walnut. onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. I Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mirs.) 5501 Broadway, Dept. C-1, Chicago 40, Wl. 


SNOW-PROOF aa 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
fifty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 





where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
luggage, ete. Odorless, colorless, not sticky. 
Money-back guarantee. Shoe, sporting foods 


or hardware dealers—or send 30c¢ for 3% oz 


LION AND LAMB 


(continued from page 23) 


| his horse, and his dogs all appeared. 


“You hunt all night?’’ Al pressed, a 
bit suspiciously. 

“Si, senor—but no luck!”’ 

Al didn’t comment, but I saw him 
rub his chin thoughtfully. 

After taking care of his horse and 


| dogs, El Barrego partook of a hearty 


breakfast, then pushed his chair back 
and began chatting about hunting, 
ranch life—everything but sleep. Final- 
ly I dropped a pointed hint. ‘“‘There’s a 
bedroll in the back room if you want 
to sleep. You've probably had a hard 
night.” 

“No so hard,” shrugged the Mexican. 

Al and I finally saddled our horses and 
left to do the day’s riding. When we 
returned that evening, we learned the 
hunter had not used the bedroll. “I’m 
take fine siesta,’’ he admitted when we 
asked him if he’d had his rest. ‘An’ 
now I’m go hunt some more.” 

Again, promptly at sunrise, El Bar- 
rego returned to the ranch as fresh as 
the proverbial daisy. Al shook his head. 
“You sure don’t look like you’ve hunted 
all night!” he challenged. 

“Sure, I’m hunt all the night,” in- 
sisted the Mexican. ‘But, again she’s 
no luck—mebbe pretty soon I’m catch 
‘im!” 

As we rode that day, Al and I talked 
of little else but the unusual hunter. 
And Al, who is usually the soul of 
trustfulness, was as suspicious as a 
breath-smelling wife. “His dogs and 
his horse come back fresher’n when they 
leave,”” he complained. ‘We better fol- 
low him tonight and see what’s cook- 
ing. There’s a joker in the woodpile— 
and I aim to find it!” 

When we reached the ranch that eve- 
ning, El Barrego was truly refreshed, 
he admitted, and ready to tackle an- 


|other night’s hunt. After a hearty sup- 


per, he boarded his nag and headed for 
the wilderness, his dogs following in 
the horse’s tracks. At a discreet dis- 
tance, two other horsemen brought up 
the rear. But the Mexican didn’t know 
that curiosity had got the better of Al 
and me. 

The horse’s tracks were easily fol- 
lowed in the soft light of dusk. Even 
when they left the trail and skirted a 
long, broken drop-off, we followed like 
true-trailing bloodhounds. 

Just as dusk gave way to a brilliant 
moonlit night, we heard a cry directly 
ahead and reined our horses up sharply. 
Seconds ticked by, then— ‘“Ba-a-a! 
Ba-a-a!” 

“A sheep!” blurted Al. 

“A lamb!” I corrected. 

“What the——- How'd a lamb get 
‘way over here? The nearest sheep 
ranch is twenty miles away!” 

“Maybe El Barrego is imitating his 
namesake—a lamb!” 

Al slapped the pommel. “That’s it! 
By golly, we’re going to learn something 
tonight, I do believe!” 

And we did. Plenty. 

We stayed on the hunter’s tracks, 
but we kept our ears tuned to the 
blatting. When we neared the source of 
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the cry, we left our horses and pussy- 


footed forward. Al, who was in the 
lead, suddenly jerked up short and 
pointed toward a wide-spreading tree. 
A horse—E]l Barrego’s horse—was tied 
to a low-hanging limb. Then, as we 
strained our eyes, we saw the Mexican. 
He was bending over, unrolling some- 
thing. Presently the fellow lay down 
with a contented sigh. 

“Hell's bells!’’ whispered Al. ‘‘He’s 
got a pallet—he’s fixin’ to sleep here!” 

He broke off and headed angrily 
toward the Mexican, as if he intended 
to truly put the man to sleep, with a 
haymaker. However, as we approached, 
a dog gave a low growl and El Barrego 
raised himself to an elbow. Then he 
saw us and got to his feet. ‘‘Senores!” 
he exclaimed happily. “You come to 
hunt with me!” He waved toward the 
clean mat of pine needles. “Lie down 
here; mebbe scon we have the good 
hunt.” 

“Hunt, hell!” exploded Al. 
like a slumber party to me!” 


“Looks 


*At Las’ He is Come!” 


Just then a dog gave a low growl 
and the hunter put a finger to his lips. 
“Sh-h-h!” he whispered. “At las’ he 
come, I’m think!” 

Al and I saw the four gaunt hounds 
tied to a near-by bush, their hackles 
raised, looking off into the night. They 
were facing into the wind, and the 
Mexican called our attention to that 
fact. “Si, senores, we got the big luck! 
He is come!” 

“Who’s come?” challenged Al sus- 
piciously. 

“Him—the big leon!’”’ The Mexican 
untied his mount. ‘We get on horses, 
we run the leon, quick!” 

Al and I raced back and boarded our 
ponies. El Barrego released the dogs 
and the chase was on! The ribby hounds 
barged into the moonlit night, baying 
furiously. A hundred yards they ran, 
then 200. The wild clamor seemed to 
increase in intensity by the second. 
“Bien!” exclaimed the Mexican. ‘We 
have the fast leon run, no?” 

“Are. you sure they’re running a 
lion?” I asked. 

“Si, senor! Am [I not train ’em from 
little pups?” 

“They’re sure burning the breeze!” 
exclaimed Al. “It must be a lion to run 
like that!” 

The Mexican smiled proudly. “I have 
the bes’ dogs for leon. An’ me, I’m the 
bes’ hunter for leon!”’ 

“Maybe we better hurry and try to 
follow ’em,” said Al. “They might get 
out of hearing distance pretty soon!”’ 

“I no think so,’’ returned the hunter 
“I pick this place for hunt so we hear 
dogs many miles. Anyway, they catch 
"im before one mile, maybe—two mile 
for sure!” 

Even before he’d finished, the hounds 
burst loose with their happy treed cry. 
“They got ‘im!’ whooped Al. “Let's 
hurry and get over there!”’ 

He reined his horse toward the yow!- 
ing dogs, but the Mexican cut in ahead 


of him. “I’m lead the way, senor,’ he 
announced. ‘Me, I’m never ride off the 
bluff.’’ 


It is perhaps just as well that the 
hunter took the lead; Al or I might 
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“ have blundered into loose slides or 
‘ cther dangerous going. The Mexican’s 
4 gangling mount jogged along at a fast, 
e even gait; apparently he was an old 
, hand at this sort of thing. 

Finally we came near the frantic 
hounds. El Barrego snapped on his 





flashlight, then ran the pencil beam up 
- a tall, bushy pine. It finally came to 
ra rest on a large, tan-brown object. ‘El Your aim is deadly with 
: leon!” exclaimed the Mexican, handing a precision-made Redfield 
. me the flashlight and bringing his an- sight... built to fit your 
a cient .30/30 to his shoulder. The lion gun. Accurate, dependable 
i was looking the other way, and we under all field conditions. 
. couldn’t see his head. But there was no See your dealer or write for 
a need to. From his huge size, we knew folder. Give make and 


he was the killer. model of gun. 
“Shoot him,” called Al. “And the 


* $300 is yours.” 

! The gun blared—and the great, tawny | 
n : : 

d cat came plummeting to the earth ina 

| shower of broken limbs and twigs. The | 











gaunt hounds pounced upon it and be- P re RES 
7 gan worrying its lifeless body. eer peed 
The hunter tied the huge lion across RECEIVER SIGHTS 
his saddle, took hold of the reins, and ; , 
started back the way we’d come. The | eg SS : ge 
house was in the opposite direction, and LY YY? oe ¥ a 
vi Al called, “Let’s go straight to the REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CO. 3311 GILPIN ST DENVER, COLORADO 
» ranch!” 
"= El Barrego shook his head. ‘‘No, we 
must go back for the little one!” 
> Almost as mystified as before, we 
»lodded back toward the wide-branched 
oes. rounded a jutting ridge, and again One Gun—2 Barrels! 
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heard a lamb’s plaintive cries filling the 
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now it seemed a dozen sheep were cor- .22 Cal. 
in raled there. The Mexican snapped on Long Rifle 
Ss, his flashlight, sent the beam up, and ey. 

brought it to a stop on a small wooden chie bevels. Tore pictele tor @ Uitle amare 
ur cage. “Here, little one,’’ he called. ‘“‘We than Ge otiee ° nee. hanes mates 
: ’ : : » | instantly, it! ss. t . U 
— J} are return! ‘An’ your job, she is done!” | | insert, without the, ove, of foals Use Order at Your 
s Al’s voice was shaky as he demanded, same pistol with short barrel for camping DEALER’S 
ig “Now, El Barrego, tell me the meaning and fishing tips. 
n, is!”’ Model G-D has medium weight barrel and black Inut grips. 
to of all this ‘ - Model G-E has heavy barrel and black caainet thane 200) 

El Barrego smiled. Is all very grips. New adjustable rear sight. Sold with one barrel only 

id. simple! I tie little barrego—a lamb— unless specified. Guaranteed accuracy and reliability. 
Ve high in tree. He is safe, si? But lonely! | Also a low priced, light weight .22 Automatic in the model G-B. 

He cry, for mother. Leon hear cry. 
a | Then he come for to get meal. But me, HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

I'm wait. My dogs too. Soon they sparta nticcncs sche _— ee 
m smell leon—they give the growl, push 


up the hair on backs. I turn loose the 
dogs. The race, she is always short!” 
an He shrugged heavily. ‘‘For this, I’m 


| 
a called El Barrego. Si?” | EF | S a 0 P S T 0 C oa S 


“Yes,” gulped Al, “I see—I see a lot of 
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BUCK FOR A PAL 


(continued from page 13) 


complex. Whatever it was, it required 
a deer hunt to convince me, finally, that 
I'd not only become a partner but had 
acquired one. 

That was several years ago. A party 
of us moved into the Gunnison National 
Forest of Colorado in search of mule 
deer. We were eight, all told. Five 
were Oklahomans: Buster and Bill 
Stone, brothers from Coweta; Herman 
McCall, from the same town; Jelly and 
I. The others were from Colorado: Pete 
Steele and Barney Hurford, who were 
game wardens, and Vic Steele—-Pete’s 
brother—who was a district game su- 
perintendent. 

Buster, Herman, and Barney filled 
their licenses the first evening that we 
hunted on the Netick Ranch. That 
helped, for we’d already spent three un- 
profitable days without so much as get- 
ting a shot. And then, next day, Pete 
also came in with a buck. That left 
only three unsuccessful deer hunters. 
(Vic Steele was confining his activities 
to scouting for elk.) 

Well, Bill decided to hunt with Vic 
the following day, and Jelly and I 
agreed to work together. I had never 
bagged a deer and I wanted one—bad. 
So we left camp early, moved off to the 
east, and swung into a long, dark 
canyon. 

There was lots of sign but few deer, 
and all these were does. After three 
hours of fruitless searching, Jelly on 
one side of the canyon, I on the other, 
he crossed over to my side and we took 
time out to get our wind. High alti- 
tudes are a little rough on the low- 
country man suddenly transplanted to 
the mountains. 

We sat there side by side, looking off 
down the valley, rimmed by snow- 
capped peaks and a study in natural 
grandeur. For a long while neither of 
us spoke. We just sprawled, soaked up 
sunshine, and gazed off down into the 
valley below. 


Just a Little Forkhorn 


And then my eyes caught a flicker of 
movement at the edge of a clearing 200 
yards beneath us. Gradually the form 
of a deer began to take shape there in 
the shadows. As I watched, the animal 
stepped out into the open. He was 
small, a forkhorn, and he fed along on 
the fringe of the clearing, all unsus- 
picious. 

For some moments, I sat motionless, 
my eyes still probing the dark recesses 
behind him in the hope that a more 
worthy buck might emerge. But noth- 
ing happened, so I turned to point the 
forkhorn out to Jelly, my hands tight 
on my rifle, quick resolve in my mind. 

Jelly, of course, was quite aware of 
the animal’s presence. His gaze had 
been riveted upon the little buck but he 
looked toward me as I turned, his eyes 
twinkling as usual. 

“Just a sprout,’’ he said. “One for 
the future book. This year it’s a big 
buck or nothing for me. I’ve taken 
small ones before—lots of 'em. But I’ve 
never got one with a head worth taking 
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to the taxidermist. This year I’m 
gonna get one. Either that or I’m not 
going to slip the safety off.” 

I nodded. Something in his voice, 
some challenge in the set of his head, 
moved me to say words I'd never in- 
tended saying. 

“Me too,’’ I commented, and put the 
little buck out of my mind. 

“Let's be at it, then,’”’ he said, and we 
scrambled to our feet. The buck down 
in the glade lifted a startled head, 
watched us for perhaps ten seconds, 
then wheeled into the timber and was 
gone. 

“Could be you've passed up your 
only chance to bag a buck this trip,” 
Jelly reminded me. 

“Could be,’’ I agreed, without any real 
regret. 

The next half hour produced nothing, 
although we worked the canyon to its 
very end. Then we decided to head back 
west toward a spot that none of the 
party had staked out. Jelly led the way, 
stopping now and then to listen and to 
scan the countryside with eyes that 
didn’t miss a single detail. Our progress 
was slow, for we took considerable 
pains to keep noise at a minimum. The 
woods were dry and the leaves under- 
foot crackly. So we put our feet down 
softly and took no step until we'd 
looked about us carefully. In this 
fashion, we crossed a long sagebrush 
flat, actually a knoll, and started work- 
ing our way into the aspen thicket 
on its far side. 

Just outside the thicket, Jelly threw 
a look back over his left shoulder—and 
froze. I turned to see what it was that 
had caught his attention. 

A deer—a great, slab-sided, gray- 








































What a rack that buck had! Wide, heavy, and many-tined—the trophy of a lifetime 
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bodied deer—stood belly-deep in willow 
and sagebrush just under the crown of 
the knob. We had passed within a few 
feet of the spot, but the animal, being 
beneath us and well concealed, had es- 
caped our notice. However, we'd es- 
caped his too—thanks to the Indian 
silence we'd maintained in crossing that 
brushy knoll. 

The deer’s head was down as he fed, 
but we knew that a heavy, thick body 
like that could belong to no doe. Jelly 
dropped to one knee. 

“We'll wait till we see his horns,” he 
murmured. 

“Range ?’’ I asked, thinking that I 
might back up Jelly if he missed his 
first shot. 

“About 125 yards. Hold for the shoul- 
der. Here, kneel down—you can hold 
steadier that way.” 


He Was Giving Me the Shot! 


My jaw dropped in amazement. “Who, 
me? Say, that’s the buck you came all 
the way out here to get. That’s you 
trophy.” 

Jelly gave me a level look as the deer, 
all unaware, grazed happily. 

“T’ve killed lots of ’em,’’ he whispered. 
“You haven’t. Take him.” 

Then the deer raised his head for just 
an instant and we got an electrifying 
look at it. What a rack that was—the 
trophy of a lifetime. The buck would 
weigh around 300 pounds—a great, 
hulking beast with antlers that were 
heavy and wide and many-tined. 

I didn’t argue with Jelly. I knew he 
wanted me to have that buck. And I 
knew I wanted it. 

Looking back, I cannot recall a sin- 
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gle tremor of hands or body as I leveled 
the rifle. Like a guy in a dream, I laid 
the cross hairs on his shoulder and 
squeezed the shot away, holding dead 
on. I had sighted in for 150 yards, so 
my bullet was a little high for the 130 
yards’ actual range. Just as I fired the 
buck stepped forward, and I caught him 
in the middle of a stride. He leaped high 
in the air and fell back out of sight in 
the heavy brush. 

“You got him!” Jelly whooped. 
shot! Oh, a swell shot!” 

Well, if I didn’t have buck fever be- 
fore shooting my first deer I certainly 
got an acute case of it afterward. When 
I tried to unsheath my knife to bleed 
him, my hands shook as though palsied. 
It was many minutes before I got them 
under control. Even when the deer lay 
field-dressed and my knife and hands 
had been wiped clean, I was still a 
nervous wreck. 

Jelly stood there, a delighted grin on 
his face, his eyes sparkling. 

“How does it feel to be a deer hun- 
ter?” he asked, happily. 

“Pretty good,” I told him, “if my 
nerves would stop jumping. I’ve never 
had a bigger thrill in my life.” 


“Nice 


The Thrill That Comes But Once 

“Nope,” he concurred, “and you prob- 
ably never will again—not even if you 
kill the biggest moose in Canada. I 
wish I still had my first deer to shoot!” 

That remark brought me back to a 
sharp realization of what he had done. 
Not until that instant did I realize its 
full import. I felt very humble then. 
How many sportsmen, eager for a tro- 
phy and confronted with one, would 
have refused the shot in order that a 
novice companion might have the pleas- 
ure of bagging, in his very first deer, a 
buck to be forever remembered ? Would 
you? I doubt that J would. 

A distinctly unpleasant thought came 
to mind. Suppose now that Jelly failed 
to get his buck. I almost groaned at the 
grim thought. But he was still grinning 
that cheerful little smile when I glanced 
up. “I’m gonna drift over to the next 
knob,”’ he said. ““You ease on down to 
camp and get a pack horse and come 
back up here with one of the others to 
help you load your kill. Maybe I'll have 
some luck while you're gone, eh?” 

He turned away. 

“‘Look,”’ I called out to him, like an 
embarrassed schoolboy. “Look, Jelly. 
That was pretty white back there. 
Thanks. Thanks a million.” 

He stopped my further comments 
with a wave of his hand. ‘You'd have 
done the same thing yourself.’ And he 
stepped off across the knoll. 

Ten minutes later, as I moved toward 
camp, I heard several shots ring out 
m the hill behind our spread. Maybe, I 
thought, he’s connected—-I hope so. But 
I found that wasn’t the case when I got 
back to camp. Bill Stone had just come 
in. He’d found a fine five-pointer, had 
emptied his gun, and, with the last shot, 
had nailed the fleeing deer less than 200 
yards from where my own buck lay. 
We went up the hill to bring them in. 

I kept listening for another rattle of 
zunfire or, more likely, a single sharp 

spat” from Jelly’s .300 Savage, but 
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none came. At dark, when he stepped 
briskly inte camp, he returned as the 
only hunter in the gang without a buck 

He didn’t seem glum or downcast. 
He’d score tomorrow, he assured us, or 
maybe the day after. There was lots of 
time. But, as it developed, there really 
wasn't. Two of the gang had driven into 
Gunnison that afternoon and they came 
back with bad news. We’d have to pull 
out tomorrow, they said—they had busi- 
ness troubles at home. And we were in 
their car! 

“It’s O. K.,”’ said Jelly, 
tions were being made. “I'll roll out 
early in the morning and hunt until 
time to go. Maybe I'll count.” 

His bed was empty when we arose. 
We immediately started breaking camp. 
We had most of our duffel loaded and 
ready to go when, around 10 a. m., a 
rifle cracked once, in the gulch east of 
camp. Minutes later Jelly appeared, his 
smile no brighter than usual but blood 
on his knife. The buck was a fat mon- 
ster of 275 pounds, five points to the 
side. It had nearly run over him, and 
the shot—at 100 yards—had divided its 
heart. 

At noon we rolled away from the 
cabin in our friends’ truck. Down 
through the mountains and back into 
the rolling prairies we moved. By mid- 
night we were in Kansas, stopping in 
a small town to gas up. Two of the boys 
were riding up front in the cab of the 
truck—-the rest of us dozed in the fra- 
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grant alfalfa we'd spread in the back. 

I wakened to see Jelly sitting up and 
reaching for a smoke, so I rolled over 
and sat up too. We lighted up and sat 
there, the crispness of the night sharp- 
ening the flavor of the tobacco, the rich 
smell of the alfalfa, the faint musk of 
the deer back by the tail gate. 

“You know,” he said after a bit, “I 
was pretty lucky to get that buck back 
there in that gulch. Last morning and 
everything. I guess I’m really lucky.” 

“No,” I said. “It wasn’t luck.” 

He looked a question, and in the dim 
glow of his cigarette I could see his eyes, 
crinkled at the corners and twinkling 
with that ever-present good humor. 

“There was no luck at all,” I repeated. 
“You actually got that buck back there 
at the edge of the aspen thicket when 
you gave up your shot to me.” 

He laughed softly. 

“You do things like that for your pal,’”’ 
he said simply. THE END 


Improvised Cartridge Belt 


‘hould you lose your cartridge belt 
while on a hunting trip, you can 
easily alter an ordinary leather belt to 
take its place. Lay the belt out flat ona 
smooth surface and make a number of 
horizontal, parallel slits in it with a 
safety-razor blade or a sharp knife. The 
length of the slits, and their distance 
apart, will depend on the size of the 
cartridges you use.—Peter W. Newhall. 








THE MOST POWERFUL AND LONGEST RANGE 
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brilliance, yet because of heavy duty mate 
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all solid brass, can’t rust, 
use. New Patented 3-position switch with lock. 
sealed beam unit, pre-focused at the factory 

fhe most powerful light you ever owned; 


Send for our catalog on dog supplies. 
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FOR COON HUNTING, CAMPING, ETC. The 
ideal light for night hunting. No tree too big, 
no distance too far to see much better than 
with any other light you ever used. Has 
special patented die cast retlector coated with 
pure silver for extra reflection, Designed to 
cast a concentrated spot beam over a half 
mile. Ideal for farm, law officers, sheriffs, 
doctors, et« 


- CHROME PLATED 
always ready for irstant 


Uses special bulbs. Each bulb is a 
Actually out-performed 10 cell flash- 


5 for 75c¢ 
89c 
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Praised by thousands of sports- 
men as the perfect oiler for every 
need. Automatically applies a 
fraction of a drop exactly where 
om want it. Handy as your foun- 
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Here's a gift you anid 
your fri« ads will truly 
appreciate Satisfaction 
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for quick delivery to you. 
Sent postage paid. 
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my own mind what the best twist 

of rifling for the .270 with vari- 
ous bullet weights really is, I under- 
took to experiment: a little. Previously 
I’d had disappointing results with the 
100-gr. bullet in two .270 rifles with the 
standard 1-in-10-in. twist—one a Model 
| 70 Winchester and the other a custom- 
made job with a Sukalle barrel. Both 
did well with the 130, 150, and 160-gr. 
| bullets; but with the 100 gr., groups 
always enlarged. 

Another Sukalle barrel, this time with 
a 1-in-12 twist, improved the accuracy 
| with 100-gr. bullets. Whereas with the 
1-in-10 twist I could never get better 
use Out than 41% to 6-in. groups at 200 yd., the 
strong waterproof ) | slower twist tightened them up until it 
diam., 1112” | | was routine to shoot five-shot groups 

running from 2 to 3 in. at 200 yd. This 
is varmint accuracy. 

Accuracy with the 130-gr. bullet was 
just as good as with the 1-in-10 twist, 
probably better. The two _ smallest 
groups I ever shot at 200 yd. were with 
this Owen-stocked .270 with the 1-in-12 
| Sukalle barrel. 
| Somewhat to my surprise, accuracy 

with the 150-gr. bullet and the slower 
twist was also good, but not spectacu- 
ory jlar. Using a batch of Canadian Do- 
sok | minion-brand soft points, I had no 
trouble staying within 2 minutes of 
| angle—4 in. at 200 yd. 

| At 300 yd., using the 160-gr. Barnes 
| bullet in front of 52 gr. of No. 4350 
powder, I could detect tipping. A 1-in- 
12 twist would be all right for big-game 
hunting with that bullet, but not ideal. 
| §till experimenting, I had Bliss Titus, 
crack barrelmaker of Heber City, Utah, 
| put a barrel with a 1-in-14 twist on a 
Mauser action. 

Leaders | Accuracy with the 100-gr. Western 
AIR factory loads with the spire-point bullet 
was very good, 1 minute of angle or 
|less. With the 130-gr. bullet it was 
|equally good. And in both cases there 
was evidence of less pressure, with those 
loads, than in the sharper twists. So 
the boy with a medium-heavy .270 bar- 
rel with a 1-in-14 twist, a good load 
with the 100-gr. bullet, and a good 8X 
|or 10X scope would really have some- 
thing in the way of a long-range var- 
| mint rifle. 

That slow twist is poison for the 
heavy bullets, however. The 150-gr. bul- 
let showed signs of tipping even at 200 

| yd., and my companion and I could not 





There's more profit in undamaged pelts. Catch foxes, 
coons, rabbits, etc., alive and unharmed in HAVAHART 
traps. No springs, rustproof, durable. Send coupon 
for price list and free booklet on trapping and bait. 






HAVAHART,191 Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 
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HUNTING 
SLINGSHOT 


Powerful, silent, accurate 






HEAVY 






Complete with 40 pellets and extro 

ruboer straps. Send $1.00 today to— 

Wham-O Mfg. Co., Box MA, South Pasadena, Calif 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL OF THE NATL SLINGSHOT ASSN 


brea roa LEATHER HOLSTERS 
+ « Also cartridge belts and slides, shell 
cases, western belts, other saddle leather 
products. Made by pioneer Western leather 
craftsmen since 1857. 
Ask your dealer or write for catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portiand 4, Ore. 
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biG WITH SAFETY LOCK 

Send for Free Folder of Latest Models Today 
If you want a REAL GUN for PRACTICAL ue  inalde 
or outdoors, get a SAFE — CLEAN — ECONOMICAL 
BENJAMIN with Amazing Accuracy and Adbeaabie Power. 
Use BENJAMIN H-C PELLETS for BEST RESULTS 
in all Rifled Models. WRITE AT ONCE. 
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shoot a 160-gr. bullet at any distance 
that didn’t make an egg-shaped hole in 
the paper. In other words, the slow 
twist simply will not stabilize that long, 
heavy bullet. 

Those who want to use the very heav- 
iest .270 bullets—the 160-gr. Barnes job 
and a 170 gr. which I am trying to pro- 
mote a certain bulletmaker into manu- 
facturing—are probably wise to stay 
with the standard 1-in-10 twist. For my 
money the best all-round twist, for a 
.270 rifle that is to be used with various 
bullet weights, is 1 in 12. 


Some Accuracy Factors 


ype now and then some worried 
customer writes in and says that 
his musket won't shoot a hoot. What 
to do? Boy, that’s a tough one—enough 
to make the poor gun editor beat his 
head against the wall. 

If the rifle is a new one that has 
never shot well, the thing to do is to 
suspect the rifle and scope. Sometimes 
it is a poor barrel or a cockeyed cham- 
ber. Very often indeed it is the bedding. 
Sometimes it is parallax in the scope 
and sometimes the scope mount or 
sight bases are loose. Sometimes, too, 
the guard screws have worked loose. 

Handloaders often use the wrong 
powder and get poorly balanced loads, 
and their troubles can be cured by a 
change of kind or amount of powder. 
Too high or too low pressures will re- 
sult in erratic burning of powder and 
poor accuracy. Often the substitution 
of another primer will improve groups. 

Sometimes the trouble lies in the bul- 
lets. One worried chap had just got a 
custom-built .270. It wouldn't shoot, 
made groups of 7 and 8 in. at 200 yd. 
with handloads using the only kind of 
custom-made bullets he had access to. 
I wrote him that it might be the bullets. 
He miked them, found them undersize, 
and also found that they were pretty 
loose in the neck. He changed to a 
smaller expanding plug in resizing his 
cases in order to get more tension in 
the neck, and at once started getting 
minute-of-angle groups with those 130- 
gr. bullets with 49.5 gr. of No. 4064 
powder and 56.5 gr. of No. 4350. 

Al Biesen, the LaCrosse, Wis., rifle 
maker, built a .257 for a customer, but 
the job wouldn’t perform with a certain 
brand of bullets. He checked and re- 
checked the rifle, but could find nothing 
wrong with it. He managed to get hok 
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of some Winchester Silvertips in 100 gr. 
and with them his delighted customer 
immediately started getting groups of 
around 1 in. at 100 yd. 

Another correspondent had a_ .257 
Winchester Model 70 which is all rifle 
and a yard wide. All of a sudden that 
baby started grouping poorly. He was 
using good bullets, tried and true hand- 
loads, and a fine rifle. I asked him if 
he had ever trimmed the necks of his 
cases. He hadn’t. He got a gauge and 
tried them, found that they had length- 
ened greatly. When he trimmed his 
cases, his rifle was in the groove again. 

Complicated business, this accuracy! 


New Gunrack 


have had a look at a slick gunrack 

turned out by the Nimrod Co., 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. It 
holds five guns, with compartments for 
the butts and holes for the barrels 
(either single or double) in the top 
crosspiece. The rack can be hung on 
the wall or set on the floor. 


Eye Relief in Scopes 


{ ~ day I was hanging around a 
gunsmithing emporium when a cus- 
tomer came in to complain: ‘The hole 
in this scope isn’t in the middle.’’ The 
gunsmith didn’t catch on, but when I 
saw the lad put his rifle to his shoulder 
it dawned on me what he meant. 

The customer was a rotund lad built 
on the general lines of Lou Costello of 
Abbott and Costello, only more so. When 
he hoisted the musket to his shoulder 
his cheek was way back near the butt 
because of his short neck, plump face, 
and short arms. The stock was too long 
and too straight for him, but even more, 
the scope was mounted so far forward 
that all he was seeing was a pencil of 
light. Instead of getting a field of view 
of 40 ft. at 100 yd., he was getting only 
about 10 ft.! This chap had been using 
the rifle off and on for a year and had 
killed game with it. He told me he 
could shoot accurately with the outfit, 
but he found it “slow.” 

No wonder! 

A good modern hunting scope of low 
power has considerable latitude of eye 
relief built into it. By that is meant the 
shooter can have his eye to the right 
or left, forward and backward, yet still 
see all or most of the field. If the eye 
relief is ‘critical,’ on the other hand, 
the eye must be in exactly the right 
place or the scope will black out. 

Wide latitude of eye relief is import- 
ant for big-game hunting because the 
game is often moving and the hunter 
will vary his position. He may shoot 
sitting, offhand, or prone, and since he 
has to get his rifle up fast and squeeze 
off at once, his cheek won't be at the 
same place on the stock every time. 
With a good modern low-power scope, 
most of the field is visible when the 
scope is anywhere from 3 to 6 in. from 
the eye. 

This great latitude is not important 
with the target scope or with the var- 
mint scope used on sitting animals like 
prairie dogs, crows, or woodchucks, be- 
cause the hunter has plenty of time to 
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get set. A scope I had once was per- 
fectly satisfactory for prairie dogs but 
almost worthless for jack rabbits be- | 
cause they’re mostly taken on the run. 

Anyone having a scope mounted 
should be certain that it is far enough | 
from his eye so that he will not get | 
socked by recoil yet close enough, in | 
the position he uses most, so that his | 
eye is pretty much in the middle of the 
range. So mounted, the scope will give | 
plenty of field when uphill offhand shots 
are taken and the scope is closer to the 
eye than it ordinarily would be, and 
also on downhill sitting shots, when the 
scope is farther from the eye than 
usual. 

Just where the eyepiece of the scope 
should be depends on the length of pull 
of the stock, the recoil of the rifle, the 
build and shooting habits of the owner. 

The man who shoots a short stock, 
who is long, lean, lanky, and limber, 
and who crawls his stock can have a 
scope mounted forward of the bolt. But 
if the eye relief is to be right, all these 
factors should be present. A scope so 
mounted is for most hunters so far 
ahead that much of the field is lost. 

For me, a scope like the Lyman 
Alaskan is about right when it is 
mounted just forward of the Mauser- 
type safety; but for the average man 
even this is too far forward. 

On the other hand, if the scope is too 
close to the eye, the field will blot out 
if the head is thrust forward, as with 
an offhand shot uphill, and if a rifle has 
heavy recoil there is also the danger 
of getting bopped by the scope. Not 
long ago I saw a lad shooting such a 
rifle under those circumstances get his 
forehead cut wide open. 

So don’t leave the positioning of the 
scope to the gunsmith. Try it yourself 
from various positions—sitting, offhand, 
prone, aiming up, and aiming down. 
Then choose a position which will take 
best advantage of the eye relief that is 
engineered into the scope. 

Correctly mounted, the modern long- 
eye-relief hunting scope is one of the 
fastest of all sights. Mounted too far 
forward or too far back, though, it is 
slow, unsatisfactory, and sometimes 
downright dangerous! 


British Trunk Case 


pera pg: trunk case of leather- 
/-\ covered oak, with brass corners and 


hardware, is being imported by the 
Continental Arms Corp., 697 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Case is lined with red 
billiard cloth and will take a dismounted 
double-gun with barrels up to 30 in. in 
length, plus cleaning materials and a 
couple of boxes of shells. 

Compartment for barrels and fore- 
end takes a prewar 16 gauge Model 21 
Winchester with beavertail fore-end, 
or, of course, the new Model 21 beaver- | 
tail, which is narrower. It will not take 
the wide beavertail fore-end on my 12 
gauge Ithaca double. 

I'd like to see a case with room for 
two sets of barrels and a wider fore-end, 
but as it stands, the case is a fine piece 
of luggage. So far as I know it is the 
first case of its type available in this 
country since the war. 








New Thrills for Model 
Railroaders! 


Hundreds of new 


ideas that will save you 


money and make model 


railroading 


than ever! 


more fun 
Shows how 
to lay your own track, 
how to make automatic 
signal systems, culverts, roundhouses, 
tunnels, switches and other modern rail- 
road equipment. 

It’s easy to follow the clear, simple 
instructions and diagrams in this new 
book. Shows how to make freight cars, 
baggage cars, pullmans and day coaches. 
In addition, there’s complete instructions 
and blueprints for building a Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. type locomotive. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Just write for your copy of MODEL 
RAILWAYS today, and pay the post- 
man only $2.49 plus a few cents postage 
on delivery. If you prefer to remit now 
we pay postage. Money back if not 


satisfied. Address 
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How to Get Results 
 Afield! 


Ilow experts hold, lead 
and follow through, Hlow 
todevelop natural shoot 
ing reflexes which en- 
able you to shoot as in- 
stinctively as you drive 
your car, Hints on how 
tohunt waterfowl, wood 
cock, quail and grouse. 
Also valuable tables 
and illustrations. 96 
pages. Send only 35c for 
your copy today! Ad 
dress Dept. 150 
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FIX IT 
YOURSELF 


Save yourself a lot 
of expense by doing 
your own odd repair 

jobs. Get this new edition of a famous 
book, showing with diagrams and di- 
rections, how to fix and repair furni- 
ture, electric outlets, windows, doors, 
leaky pipes, floor boards, chimneys, 
boilers, weather proofing, painting 
and hundreds of other construction 
and repair jobs. Picture diagrams 
show how each job is done. Full 
cloth bound De Luxe edition, $1.49. 
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There are times when only a 


spoon will produce strikes. Here’s 
the dope on basic patterns—where, 


when, and how to use them 


poons of all types are top perform- 
ers in the artificial class. They 
consistently attract and catch both 
game fish and non-game varieties. No 
angler’s kit is complete without an as- 
sortment of such lures; how many he'll 
need will depend on his fishing interests. 
If, like me, you like all sorts of fishing, 
and limit it only by the amount of time 
and money you can spend on it, you 
may need a rather large number of 
spoons in the various types, sizes, and 
colors. 

The vast array of spoon lures now 
being sold may prove confusing to the 
man who wants to select the right one 
for the right fish at the right time. 
Actually, these spoons are all variations 
of certain basic types. Once you under- 
stand what the basic types are intended 
to do, you can make an intelligent selec- 
tion among the variants. Please bear 
in mind that in my remarks, and in the 
photograph, I am not endorsing any 
particular lure as the outstanding one 
of its kind, but am merely trying to 
acquaint you with types. 

I am aware that there is a great deal 
of controversy as to whether it is sport- 
ing to use spoons and spinners for trout. 
Without plumping for either side in that 
matter, I'd like to point out that there 
are places and conditions where a spin- 
ner is definitely needed if you are to 
catch trout with anything other than 
live bait. Sometimes you need both—a 
spinner in front of live bait—to get the 
best results. 


Light Spoons for Fly Rods 


But to get back to spoons: If you use 
a fly rod, you'll need the smallest, light- 
est ones you can get. Even then, you'll 
find that casting them is something of a 
chore, because you have become ac- 
customed to the weightlessness of a fly. 

There are four different types of fly- 
rod spoons that should be part of a well- 
balanced assortment. They are num- 
bered 1 through 4 in the photograph. 

No. 1 is the Colorado type. The blade 
is more rounded than in other types 
and is mounted between swivels. The 
Colorado tends to wobble as it spins, 
and this is often a productive action. 
Spoons with blades of from 14/32 in. to 
5, im. may be cast with the average 
fly rod. But I'd suggest the smallest 
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sizes unless, of course, you definitely 
need the large ones to get results. 

No. 2 is the rigid-shank type. As a 
rule it spins faster and more easily 
than the swivel spoons. And, size for 
size, it usually weighs less. (When you 
buy the light ones, be sure they have 
the finest wire shanks.) Some of these 
rigid-shank spinners have a Colorado- 
type blade, which you won't need if you 
have a regular Colorado. So get the 
more elongated blade. You can easily 
cast sizes up to % in. However, ex- 
cept for the willow leaf (which is a 
very narrow blade), I’d recommend 
smaller sizes—say, % in. or less. The 
solid-sleeve fastener weighs less than 
the snap or coil-sleeve. There are plenty 
of variations to choose from, and you 
can get just what you want. 

No. 3 is the wobbler-darter type. De- 
pendent on its shape, it either wobbles 
or darts and flashes in an erratic man- 
ner. It does not—or should not—spin. 
When correctly designed, the wobbler- 
darter will not twist a line or leader. 
And that is something to be considered 
when you are using larger lures in spin- 
ning or bait casting. A number of lures 
of this type belong in your assortment 
because their action is so different from 
that of the spinner, and there will be 
times when you'll need a different ac- 
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tion. The smallest sizes available—say, 
1 in. to 2144 in.—are suitable for fly rods. 

No. 4 is a fly-and-spinner lure. In 
small sizes, it casts as easily as a fly 
with an appreciable degree of air re- 
sistance. Large sizes handle as well as 
bass bugs, and they are very effective 
for bass. I find this type very useful 
when used as a dropper on a two-fly 
cast. The spinner-headed fiy touches 
the surface, goes under a trifle, and 
then flies or jumps in the air. Air as 
well as water will spin the light pro- 
peller, which makes a purring sound. 


You May Get a Thrill 


Thus the two flies together simulate 
buzzing insects hovering over, and dip- 
ping into, the water. Try it for rain- 
bows in white water, for smallmouth 
bass and white bass in fast water, and 
for browns in the fast glides. You may 
get an unexpected thrill. For trout, use 
sizes 4 through 8; for bass, 1/0 and 1. 
You may not find these lures in all 
stores, although they should be there; 
they are among the top performers in 
the spinner class. The trout sizes are 
also good for panfish that are in the 
mood for artificials. 

In the last few years, a tremendous 
number of lightweight lures have been 
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Spoons are available for fly, spinning, and bait-casting rods. Each of the four- 
teen typical ones shown above is effective under conditions described in the text 
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developed for spinning. Let’s examine 
six types, all of which I have found to 
be excellent. They may give you an 
idea of how to choose a basic assort- 
ment, useful for fresh-water game fish 
and panfish. 

No. 5 is a simple spoon mounted on 
a rigid shaft, but weighted enough for 
casting. Blades of from 1 in. to 1% in. 
are most generally useful. Lures of this 
type are available with beaded or rub- 
ber bodies. 

No. 6 is a spoon-blade type made with 
a metal body that simulates a minnow. 
Its smaller sizes are excellent for trout 
and panfish, its larger ones for bass, 
pickerel (Esox niger), and pike. I’ve 
also used this type with great success 
in Southern waters for stripers (white 
bass). 

No. 7 is a wobbler-darter. Best sizes 
for spinning rods range from 1% in. 
(% oz.) to 2% in. (% oz.). 


A Popular Old-time Lure 


No. 8 is the Devon type. It is an old- 
time lure that has long been regarded 
as tops by many anglers. A bad fea- 
ture is its tendency to twist lines, but 
the lure illustrated has a built-in anti- 
kink device. Others are made in rights 
and lefts, so that you can switch from 
one to the other to compensate for twist. 
Some of the plastic models are not too 
bad if they spin easily. In the Devon, 
weights of about % oz. to 4 oz. are best 
for ordinary fishing—the thinner the 
water, the smaller the lure. A %-oz. 
lure is excellent for heavy and deep 
water, which tends to keep lightweights 
at the surface. 

No. 9 is a variation of a successful 
French spoon which is a delight to fish 
with. Some models are made with plain 
rubber-tubing bodies; others have a tuft 
of red wool tied at the end of the body. 
The blade spins so easily that it may 
be retrieved slowly. In shallow water 
you get a minimum of snag trouble. 

No. 10 is the spinning-rod version of 
the old fly-rod spinning fly. The body 
is Weighted to give it the necessary cast- 
ing heft. The imagination of designers 
runs riot here. Pattern shown is a 
gray-feather minnow likeness. 

If you have an assortment of the 
above types—in one variation or an- 
other—you will be prepared for prac- 
tically any condition encountered in nor- 
mal fishing. 

With spinning tackle, you can cast 
heavier lures than those I’ve mentioned. 
I feel, though, that with heavier stuff 
the regulation bait-casting rods and 
reels do a more satisfactory job. That 
tackle is better suited to rough-and- 
tumble fishing, with lures of % oz. and 
up—the kind of fishing that would be 
too rugged for other rods, 

Bait casting is the best method so far 
devised for fishing snaggy and weedy 
waters. And obviously it is the method 
to use when you have to cast in strong 
winds, a condition you'll often encoun- 
ter. When you use this method with a 
heavy line you can keep fish away from 
dangerous spots—something you can’t 
risk with more delicate tackle. 

Finally, bait casting is the most satis- 
factory technique for fishing in heavy 
weeds—not only for hooking fish but 
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New Ocean City "90" Automatic Fly Reel 
Brand new... and the finest made! 
One piece die-cast aluminum 
frame with many exclusive fea- 
tures. Quick, quiet action. $10 
Montague "Redwing" Fly Rod IRWF 
Favorite of the experts! Three 
joints with extra tip; hand-filed, 
flame-finish split bamboo . . . the 
finest you'll find! $35 
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Handy New 
Assortments 


Now you can get 
your favorite De- 
Witt fresh - water 
or salt-water hooks 
in these handy 
pocket - size plas- 
tic tubes. Many 
“most - wanted” assortments 
available containing from 6 to 
25 hooks and costing from 12¢ 
to 68¢ — depending upon pat- 
terns and sizes. No. 202 assort- 
ment illustrated contains 20 
Carlisle, Kirby and Cincinnati 
Bass patterns, sizes 2/0, 1/0, 
1, 2, 4, 8, and 10 and retails at 
about 18¢. You'll like these 
sharp, tough American-Made 
fish hooks. 


Ask your Dealer or Write: 
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for landing them after they strike. Since 
big fish often lurk in water with the 
most hazards (for the angler), it seems 
to me that the bait-casting outfit has 
a place in fishing, though disparaging 
remarks are often made about it. 

You won’t find a very large selection 
of spoon lures for bait casting. The 
trend there has been to plugs. Of course, 
one may attach an adapter weight in 
front of a spoon and make it suitable 
for the bait-casting outfit. But for the 
lighter stuff, I prefer the spinning rod 
that is designed for it. Otherwise I'll 
troll the spinners with bait-casting 
tackle. In any event, we'll discuss here 
only spoon baits of the right weight for 
use with a regulation bait-casting rod 
and reel—say, a 5 to 5%4-ft. rod and a 
level-wind reel. 

No. 11 is one of the best lures for ex- 
tremely weedy waters; it is the darting 
type with a weed guard. The one illus- 
trated can be thrown recklessly into the 
most impossible-looking weeds, and 
come through without snagging up. 
That makes it great for getting at those 
open-water pockets entirely surrounded 
by vegetation. With that lure I’ve often 
had great success in places that other- 
wise I would not have been able to fish. 
It’s not as good as many other lures in 
open waters, but in the weeds and 
rushes it is a honey. I like it particular- 
ly in 42-0z. weight. 

These darter lures, in larger sizes and 
different varieties, are great for lake 
trout and muskies. Then you do not 
need the weedless type; in fact, the best 
ones I’ve used have not been weedless. 


A Wounded-bird Effect 


No. 12 is also a weedless lure that is 
both effective and pleasant to use. In 
action, it gives the effect of a wounded 
bird struggling in the water—quite a 
different motion from that of a darter 
spoon simulating a minnow. I’ve found 
it particularly good for shoreline fish- 
ing; it works in very shallow water. 

Nos. 13 and 14—regulation spinning 
blades, wobblers, and darters—are ex- 
cellent fish getters in open water. In 
adequate weight, they may also be used 
for trolling. But when you select them 
for bait casting you must be careful 
about getting enough weight. Some- 
times double blades will provide it, and 
most of the wobbler-darter sizes are 
heavy enough. Of course, the muskie- 
size spoon has plenty of weight for a 
bait-casting rod and reel. One thing 
to remember: the rounder and wider 
the blades, the greater the resistance 
in retrieving. Some of the larger blades 
can be very, very tiring. The longer, 
narrower blades move more easily. To 
get the right size, you may select them 
in tandem arrangements, which give 
the proper effect without excessive pull 
against the rod. 

One should have spoons and spinners 
in various colors to meet different con- 
ditions. I’d suggest pearl, brass, cop- 
per, and nickel blades. Gold and silver, 
of course, may replace brass and nickel, 
and enamel can substitute for pearl. 
I'd also suggest plain-metal blades, 
two-tone blades, hammered blades, and 
fluted blades. You'll find use for all of 





them at one time or another. And you 





may use different bodies in some types. 
For instance, beads strung on a spin- 
ning shaft are very effective. 

There are other successful combina- 
tions in gold, silver, pearl, salmon, and 
other finishes. Fish like variety, and 
what works well on one day or in one 
place may not be so effective at another 
time or another location. You should 
consider, too, the rubber-tubing bodies, 
which are available in many colors. 
Red, white, cream, and yellow are all 
good, and you can color the white or 
natural rubber to suit yourself.—Ray 
Bergman. 


Minnow Fishing for Trout 
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DARNING NEEDLE WITH EYE FILED OUT FOR 
THREADING LEADER THROUGH MINNOW 


his method of minnow fishing for 

trout may be old stuff in some parts 
of the country, but it was new to me- 
and it gets results. 

Attach a light leader to your line with 
a swivel and tie a small loop in the end 
of the leader. Take a large darning 
needle (I swiped one from my wife) 
and file away one side of the eye to 
leave a hook. To bait, hook the needle 
on the loop in the end of the leader, 
running it through the minnow’s mouth 
and out the vent. After removing the 
needle, put a small double hook on the 
loop and pull it up to the vent. 

Fish the minnow downstream, letting 
out line and working the rod tip so that 
the bait seems to be injured and fight- 
ing its way upstream against the cur- 
rent. This gives the minnow a darting, 
wobbling action that coaxes the big 
boys into striking when everything else 
fails. 

I have never tried this method for 
smallmouth bass in streams, but see 
no reason why it shouldn’t be success- 
ful there, too. The faster the current 
the better the action. You can stick the 
darning needle in your hat when you're 
not using it.—Jim Gassman. 


Repairing a Steel Rod 


Her is a way to repair a broken 
hollow steel rod when you can’t get 
to a repair shop. Find a piece of steel 
wire about 4 in. long and as near the 
inside diameter of the rod as possible, 
and push the broken ends over it. If 
the wire is a fairly snug fit, the rod will 
not come apart in ordinary use. A little 
cement from a tire-patching kit will 
help to hold it together.—A. V. Minsky. 
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THE DEVIL’S BREED 


(continued from page 25) 
got him and swept him off the ground. 

Only once during his first year did 
Smoke make a strong bid for the guillo- 
tine. Dan had marched him down to 
introduce him to the quail covey in the 
lespedeza field beyond the stock barn. 
As they approached the patch, a pair of 
guinea fowl ran across the road. Smoke 
went after them and they flew into the 
big oaks beyond the feed lot. From that 
moment on, guineas were his first love. 
He spent most of the time, when he was 
not chained under the back steps, run- 
ning them out of the yard and ferreting 
them from the dense cassena thicket on 
the slope between the barnyard and the 
river. ‘ 

“If you ever get hungry,” Mike 
chuckled, ‘“‘you’ve got a great meat dog.” 

In the meantime, Mike had selected 
the most likely puppy out of Brown 
Betty’s litter and registered it under the 
name of Lucky Admiral. Lucky went 
into his training period seriously and 
with enthusiasm. Under Mike’s relent- 
less tutoring he grew in strength and 
endurance. Since he had a talent for 
dramatics, his style came natural and 
easy, and Mike polished his bird sense 
constantly. 

The hatred that his kennel mates 
bore for Smoke seemed to be concen- 
trated in Lucky. Smoke annoyed him 
constantly by parading up and down the 
fence while Lucky tried to tear the 
wire out with his teeth. The growing 
bitterness came to a head one day when 
Mike turned the Admiral out and 
whistled him to the hunting wagon. 
Lucky made his customary swing over 
the yard and around the tool shed be- 
yond the road. At a corner of the shed 
he collided head-on with Smoke. He 
roared and lunged, and the black-and- 
white, caught off balance, went down. 
But he was up in an instant, meeting 
the second assault silently, trading blow 
for blow in short, savage thrusts. 

Mike, hearing the tumult, came on a 
dead run. With a bellow of rage, he 
kicked Smoke sprawling against the 
shed wall, and picked Lucky off the 
ground by his collar. Then he saw the 
gash which ran from Lucky’s shoulder 
to his ear. Blood was spilling out, soak- 
ing into the white fur, running down 
Mike’s hand. The trainer drove his 
No. 10 boot at Smoke’s ribs, but the 
pointer leaped aside and stood with his 
head angled and his tongue out. 

“You—you ——”’ Mike spluttered, his 
face purpling. 

Dan, who'd been riding up the river 
road, heard his father’s voice and gave 
his horse the heel. He galloped into the 
yard where the old trainer was leaning 
over Lucky, his face almost black with 
rage. 

“Get my gun,” Mike boomed. “No! 
Get the jeep. I'll tend to that scum 
when I get back.” 

Dr. Tobe, the veterinarian, and Mike 
were old friends. The vet sewed Lucky’s 
hide together and said he’d be all right 
in a week or two. But Tobe was more 
concerned over Mike. After he had 
gloved Lucky to keep him from clawing 
open the wound, he pushed the trainer 
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down in a 

“You old reprobate,” he said. “Your 
heart will burst wide open some day 
and it'll serve you right. It knocked 
you out once when you had one of those 
senseless fits. You ought to be old 
enough to know that dogs fight occa- 
sionally, just like people.”’ 

“One dog on my place will never fight 
again,” Mike growled. “I'll wring his 
neck with my bare hands.”’ 

“Get rid of him,’’ Tobe agreed, 
help ease your blood pressure.” 

Well, that was the story I heard when 
Dan came to my house with Smoke. In 
Dan was a curious mixture of fire from 
the old man, and gentleness and patience 
from his mother. When he walked up 
my back steps, he was burning like 


“if it'll 


chair and stood over him. | 





magnesium. 
“Smoke’s yours,” he said, “if you | 
want him. I’m leaving home.” 


We deposited Smoke in a pen and I 
pulled Dan into the house. From the 


depth of my easy chair he got it all off | 


his chest. I did a lot of talking then, 
finally getting him to agree that 


porarily at least 


-tem- | 
-he’d keep his feet | 


under his father’s table and help me | 


develop Smoke into a first-class shoot- 


ing dog. 
Away from the influence of the 
guineas, Smoke suddenly became con- 


scious that the world around him was | 


filled with warm and wonderful essence 
of bobwhite. Dan’s toughest job was 
breaking him to commands under the 
leash. But the boy had arms like a 
young gorilla, along with an idea that 
Smoke’s neck was made out of bull hide. 

Once he was yard-broke, the rest was 
easy. He was a natural hunter. 


Not an Apt Scholar 


The first real hunt we gave the young 
dog was with Rip, an ancient pointer 
who had more bird sense than speed 
and stamina. Rip was the kind of dog 
you strolled with on a hunt. He worked 
close in, usually within gunshot range, 
so we thought he might tend to influence 
the scope of Smoke’s operations. But if 
the big dog learned any lessons from 
Rip, they did not include range. We 
put them down in the edge of my pecan 
grove. Dan touched his whistle and 
they took off across an open slope. Rip 
galloped in Smoke’s tracks for about a 
hundred yards, then skidded to a halt 
and watched Smoke run out of sight a 
quarter of a mile away over the brow 
of a hill. Then he turned his head and 
looked back at me, laughing with his 
tongue out. I waved him on. 

“I'd better go back for the horses,’’ 
Dan said. 

“No,” I said, “Iet him run. Maybe 
he’ll settle down when his fuel burns 
out.” 

Rip worked the sidehill leisurely and 
found his first covey at the edge of a 
narrow swamp. We walked around him 
in the knee-high marsh grass and were 
standing in the middle of the birds when 
the bomb went off. A white-throated 
bob almost knocked my hat off. I ducked 
and swung, but every brown bird was 
directly in line with Dan. He dumped 
one that spilled on the sloping hill and 
the covey wheeled into the swamp. 

Rip retrieved and Smoke came back, 
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HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS: 
$21.00 VALUE 3-PIECE CASTING OUTFIT 
Glass Fibre 1-Piece Casting Rod. Guaranteed 1 year 

against breakage. Choice 43g’ or 5’ length. 
2200 Green Hornet Level Wind Casting Reel 50 yd 
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Casting Outfit 


Bronson Model 2200 Green Hor- 
net Level Wind Casting Reel. Gep- 
hart l-piece Solid Steel Casting 
Rod 455’ or 5’. 50 yd. spool test 15- 
ib. nylon line $9.95 
Gateway Premier Glass Fibre Casting Rod. Cannot rust 

cannot take a set — will not rot. Unconditionally 
guaranteed against breakage for one year under nor: 
mal fishing conditions. Stainless steel guides and top. 
Offset handle. Cloth case. 44%’ or 5‘. Compare with 
any $15.00 glass rod. State length. ¢AM3088 $8.95 
$10.00 Union 2-Piece Tubular Steel Fly Rod. a si" Bass 
Action. Cloth case $6.66 
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.. reserve your copy of Gateway’'s terrific new cata- 
log. Meanwhile, order any of the above items. Send 
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GATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 
1321-C Main St., Kansas City 6, Mo, 
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LONG CASTS 
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3-WAY SPIN CONTROL 
Means More Fishing Hours! 


These are the precision-engi- 
neered 3-Way Spin Control fea- 
tures of Shakespeare Wondereel, 
that prevent backlash, let you cast 
skillfully without thumbing: 1, 
Oversize tail-end bearing; 2, Ad- 
justable head-end spool cap; 3, 
Lightweight spool for easy start- 
ing, quick stopping. 

Shakespeare gives youa//three 
... three reasons for Wondereel’s 
amazing performance. Spool 
starts easy, slows down as bait 
slows down, stops spinning as bait 
hits water. 

That's the secret of Wondereel 
built-in casting skill and backlash 
prevention! Get one at your sports 
store and triple your fishing fun. 
Three models;—Chrome plated; 
anodized aluminum; nickel silver. 





Other F Shakespeare Reels 
wu & Wer 
ee , 
President Marhoff Criterion 
BOTH FREE! 


1950 Tackle Book and 
Fishing Calendar 
Shows best days to fish. 
Finest in rods, reels, 
lines, baits. Ben Har- 
desty’s Casting Les- 

sons. 


MAIL COUPON ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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flashing over the hill with long, low 
| strides. Dan let him mouth the quail 
before he dropped it in his jacket. 

“You stay close now,” he said, “and 
watch how it’s done.” 

It didn’t take us long to learn that 

unless we kept him on a leash, holding 
Smoke in close was like trying to limit 
the range of an arctic tern. After that 
first day we worked him with the jeep 
| or horses. 
My kennel-ration formula was the 
same as Mike's, but under the daily 
grind of hard training that Dan was 
giving Smoke, I added protein and 
doubled the portion we dished up to the 
big dog. As I hoped, he responded by 
filling out between his widely spaced 
forelegs, and in his bulging hindquar- 
ters. The black ticks grew prominent 
on his legs and muzzle, and the mid- 
night portions of his coat shone with 
shoe-polish luster. 

Lucky Admiral came home, healed 
and ready for the final touches of his 
training before he headed out for Sas- 
katchewan on the long road that led to 
Grand Junction and the national cham- 
pionship. But it wasn’t the same Lucky 
that Mike had carried into Dr. Tobe’s in 
his arms. He hadn’t lost any of his 
speed or range, and his nose was as 
infallible as a Geiger counter, but the 
spark was gone. It showed in his style, 
his heavy tail. Mike pleaded, threatened, 
| whipped, got redder and redder. He had 
| been close but never on top of a national 
championship. And the way he had it 
figured, his one big chance was now 
slipping away with Lucky. 

The day had been cold and windy, 
and Smoke and Dan came in from a 
| short cast along the river. Dan peeled 
off his boots and sat with his toes to 
the fire. 

“T’ve been thinking about that Lucky 
dog all afternoon,” he said. 

“I’m worried more about your father 
than Lucky,” I replied. 
| He nodded. “If he doesn’t send a dog 
| to the prairies this year, we'll have him 
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Pledge poster 
framed for display in her schoolroom 





to bury.’’ He cut his eyes sidewise <t 
me. “I know what’s wrong with Lucky.” 

I looked at him over the bowl of my 
pipe. 

“You do? Why don’t you tell the old 
man?” 

Dan snorted. “Think he’d listen? 
Not to me. And not when it involves 
Smoke.” 

“Smoke?” I said. 

“There are two spark plugs that can 
drive any intelligent animal to great- 
ness.”” Dan was speaking beyond the 
wisdom of his years, and I must have 
listened with my face hanging out. “One 
is love, the other hate. Lucky’s bid for 
greatness was built on hate. His hatred 
for Smoke was almost a passion. When 
he came back from Dr. Tobe’s, Smoke 
was gone. He’s bewildered without 
knowing why. But if I take Smoke 
back, pop will kill him. So I’m going 
to bring Lucky over here.”’ 

“No,” I said flatly. 

“You and I,” Dan said, not hearing 
me, “will run the greatest race anyone 
ever saw.” 

“No,” I repeated. 

“My father,” the boy said, pulling on 
his boots, “is a little too old to reason 
with, and he’s not going to like the 
idea—at first.” 

I followed him outside and he stopped 
for a moment on the steps, his face 
grave. 

“Tf it doesn’t work,” he said, “heaven 
help us both.”’ 


The Real Test—in Action 


That’s how I was caught in the com- 
plicated web spun by two dogs and a 
father and his son. When Dan came 
rolling in with Lucky the next morning, 
Will, one of my plantation hands, had 
saddle horses ready. He led them into 
the big sedge field across the road, and 
awaited our orders. 

‘““Maybe,”’ said Dan, “‘it’ll be better if 
we start the dogs wide.” 

I nodded and he pulled Smoke a hun- 





Use These Pledge Posters in Your Town! 


ll over the nation today, framed | 
A posters of America’s Conserva- 
tion Pledge are being put up for ) 
display in stores, schools, offices, \ 
and clubrooms by thoughtful per- 
sons like the Girl Scout at the left. 

Sportsmen and conservationists 
by the thousands demanded these 
posters, and OUTDOOR LIFE had 
them prepared as a public service. 
The posters are printed in blue and 
gold on glossy paper, size 8% by 
11 inches, and you can get them at 
less than cost, as follows: One 
poster, 6 cents; 10 posters, 25 cents; 
100 posters, $1.50; 1,000 posters, , 
$10. Teach conservation in your ) 
town by ordering Pledge posters 
and having them framed and dis 
played. 

Address: Conservation Pledge ) 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave. ) 
New York 10, N. Y. No C.O.D.’s ) 
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ired yards away and set him up, his 
1ead and tail high. Twice he glanced 
»ver his shoulder and down the road. 
Then it seeped into my thick skull that 
ie was waiting for someone. Suddenly 
the whole scheme hit me like a load 
if No. 8’s. He had planted the set-up 
‘or Mike! I knew it even before I heard 
he roar of the jeep, the shrill sound 
f Dan’s whistle. Recklessly I let Lucky 
zo, aware of brakes squalling behind 
ne. 

From instinct and training both dogs 
ast straight away, running as though 
they sensed the tension in the air. Then 
1 cloud of dust enveloped me, and Mike 
was bellowing unintelligible sounds into 
my ear. But I didn’t take my eyes off 
the dogs. They met at the apex of the 
triangle, a hundred yards out, running 
together with a sound like meat slapped 
on a cutting block. Down they went in 
the short sedge, rolling, slashing, fight- 
ing furiously. Mike suddenly stopped 
yelling and as suddenly snatched the 
20 gauge out of my hands, throwing its 
bead on the tangled dogs. I jumped 
forward to knock the barrel up, but the 
gun exploded in his hands. The pointers 
yowled and sprang apart, and then Dan 
was running toward them. 


Teamwork That Paid Off 


Mike’s frenzy had changed to slow 
motion, and his breath came hard. He 
pushed the gun toward me, clutched at 
his stomach, and would have fallen if 
I hadn’t put out a hand. I passed the 
gun to Will and put my arm around 
Mike, but he shook it off. 

“Dammit,’’ he gasped, “I’m all right.” 

“Get in the jeep,”’ I commanded. 

“The dogs,’’ he said. 

I followed his eyes back across the 
field. Dan was plying his leash with a 
hard hand and had both dogs at his 
feet. Even from a distance I knew all 
the fight was gone out of them. Then 
he pulled up Lucky, setting his tail 
high and whacking him across the 
rump to keep it there. He dragged 
Smoke up beside the other dog and held 
him, daring either one to move. After 
1 long minute he touched his whistle 
and they raced away, in perfect rhythm, 
swinging wide to the edge of the field. 

Mike took an unsteady step to the 
jeep and I helped him lift his bulk into 
the passenger seat. 

“We're going to the doctor,” I said. 

He shook his head. “I’m all right. 
Follow the dogs.” 

“Dammit, man —— 

He was turning purple again, so I 
said, ‘““O.K., O.K. Calm down.”’ 

Now Dan was back, reaching for a 
horse. He threw a grin at his father— 
too excited to observe Mike’s flushed 
face and overbright eyes—-and swung 
into the saddle. I got the jeep started 
and we bounced after him down the 
field, where the dogs were winging in 
from the first long cast. Dan waved his 
hand and they were gone again, taking 
the rim of the big pine grove that 
marched up from the creek. 

Lucky was thirty yards behind when 
Smoke found the first covey. He skidded 
to a stop, swung dramatically and stood 
as though he were posing for a picture. 
At Dan’s sharp word, Lucky hesitated 
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and then backed. Old Mike had trained 
his pupil well. 

Dan raised his hand. 

“Point!” 

Mike’s knuckles were white around 
the windshield rod. 

“I don’t believe it,’”’ he said, “not a 
damn word of it. Get out there and 
shoot.” 

It seemed that I was in the hands of 
the McGintys, so I slid shells into my 
double and walked to where Dan had 
dismounted. We shuffled into the pines 
and the covey broke, ten yards beyond 
Smoke’s nose. They blasted through 
the trees and I took one on the left. 
Dan dumped two bobs flying straight- 
away. I marked my bird down and 
glanced at the dogs. Both were stanch 
to wing and shot, though Lucky was 
trembling as though he had a chill. 

“Dead!” Dan yelled. 

They were away instantly. Lucky 
had seen my quail go down, and he 
swung in to the left. Smoke picked up 
the bird nearest to Dan. Both retrieves 
were perfect, though Smoke’s mouth 
was a bit too rough. 

“Now,” said Dan, “this is the pay-off 
—if it works.” 

“Down,” he said to Smoke. The 
black-and-white crouched, his dark eyes 
on the youngster. 

“Dead, Lucky!” 

Smoke made a move to rise, and Dan 
pushed him against the ground, hard. 
The pointer lay still. Lucky circled 
twice and picked up the third quail, 
then trotted in with his head up, 
scarcely glancing at Smoke. Dan took 
the bird, patted Lucky’s head, and 
shrilled the whistle. 

“Get out,” he yelled, ‘and hunt!” 

Both dogs took off at a dizzy pace. 

Mike was sitting very straight in the 
jeep, but his face was no longer florid. 
And there was a look in his eyes I had 
never seen there before, like the eyes 
of a child gazing at his first Christmas 
tree. 

“When a man has to be shot on the 
ground,” he said slowly, “he’s getting 
old.” 

Only a few weeks ago we got Dan 
and his two dogs off to Canada. Mike’s 
last promise was that we would meet 
them at Grand Junction. If I don’t 
make it, I'll have my face buried in the 
papers every day. I’ve got a little wager 
with Mike that if either of his dogs 
brings immortal fame back to Magnolia 
plantation, it will be the massive, hand- 
some Smoke, whose genius won't be 
judged by color. THE END 





Tiny Boat Trolls Offshore 


miniature, electric-powered boat 
A that permits an angler to stand on 
shore and troll the middle of a lake or 
river is now being marketed. The fish- 
erman lets out enough line to reach the 
desired trolling depth, hooks it onto the 
boat’s electric switch, and then pays out | 
more line from his reel as the boat 
moves out on the water. A twitch on 
the line cuts the motor and stops the | 
boat at any desired point. Two flash- | 
light cells provide 45 minutes of troll- | 
ing at about 2 miles an hour. The boat | 
is 14 in. long and weighs 1 Ib. 









BEN HARDESTY 


Again WINS 
U.S. PROFESSIONAL 


ALL-’ROUND 
CASTING 
Championship 


with famous Glass Fiber 


Shakespeare 
WONDEROD 














Ties Longest Distance Cast With 


SAME WONDEROD 


That Won Accuracy Events 


BEN HARDESTY poses with his 
winning bait casting Wonderod 
after his great sweep of fly* and bait 
casting victories that brought him 
the U. S. Professional All-’Round 
Casting Championship for the sec- 
ond successive year. 


——— 


After winning the accuracy events, 
Ben tied the longest cast made in the 
distance event—WITH THE SAME 
WONDEROD—an unheard-of feat! 
Here’s proof of ACTION, POWER 
and ACCURACY a// combined in 
ONE perfect rod. 


Whot This Means to You 


You, too, can get “championship” 
performance cast better and fish 
better with secret Howald Process 
Glass Fiber Wonderod, because its 
amazing 1-2-3-ZoneActiongivesyou: 


1. ACTION for Pertect Casting 


2. POWER to Set the Hook 
3. ACCURACY like Dead-Eye Dick 














See the 1950 Wonderod at your 
sports store. Compare it with any 
other glass rod. You'll agree, it's a 
rod designed by fAsher- 
men for fishing ... the 
one and only glass 
fiber Wonderod! 


*“Ben won the fly event 
with the No. Al380T Fly 
Wonderod 


BOTH FREE 
1950 Tackle Book and Fishing Calendar. 
Shows best daysto fish. Finestin rods, 
reels, lines, baits. Ben 
\ Hardesty’s Casting Les- 
\ sons. Mail coupon. 
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| Send me your free 1950 Tackle Book and | 
| Pocket Fishing Calendar. | 
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REDUCED PRICES ON 
1950 CROSLEY 5 
CARS! 


Now it's easier thon ever 
to own a new Crosley. , 

1950 prices are down, way down. Station Wagon 
reduced $105. Big price reductions on all models. And 
quality is up, way up. Hundreds of improvements, 
including Hydradisc (airplane type hydraulic) Brakes and 
Crosley engine with new CIBA (cast iron) Block —8 to 1 
compression ratio. See, drive the newest Crosley Station 
Wagon. All steel. Seats 4, or 2 with 4 ton load. Gives 
you 35 to 50 miles on a gallon of regular gasoline plus 
all new-car economies and safety features! 

FREE! Just out! 1950 CROSLEY 
CATALOG. Write Crosley Motors, 
Inc., 2530-AN Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


"You see them 
ERGSLEY «5108 cx 


everywhere!"' 


Fisherman's PINCHERS 




















ZA —a" we ig for re- 
C moving » Pinchers for 
I $ yoo Clipping fins and skinning 


fish. Rust-proof...stro 
At dealers everywhere. 






LONGNOSE PLIERS 


so 


BARTELT ENG. CO. 


Rockford, Illinois 





The Famous 
PAUL BUNYAN 


lace-To-Toe 
MOCCASIN BOOT 


It stands alone—America's 
finest outdoor pac! Out- 
doorsmen— ahd women — 
everywhere acclaim Paul 
Bunyans’ unique combina- 
tion of moccasin 
comfort and welt- 
boot strength! 
Write for descrip- 
tive folder today. 
TACOMA 2. 
BONE- DRY SHOE MFG C0., wasnincron 












SUCCESSOR TO THE 
LIVE MINNOW. 


AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for free literature: 


KAUTZKY MANUFACTURING co. 


FORT 0OC OWA 
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Get Your Copy of 
HILDEBRANDT'S HINTS 


Filled with ideas on fishing . . . illustra- 
tions and information on HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS, FLIES ond LEADERS. Year in 
and yeor out for over 50 years Hilde- 
brand? Spinners and Flies have been 
CONSISTENT fish getters. 


Ask for your FREE “HINTS” TODAY 
HILDEBRANDT 630 High St. Logansport, ind. 
i 











- NEW FISHING SECRETS | 


Expert advice on every 
type of fishing. How to use 
natural baits and artificial 
lures. Hundreds of hints 
for catching trout, salmon, 
bass, panfish and many 
others. Fully illustrated. 
96 pages. Only 35c! Ad- 
dress Dept. 150 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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BASS WON THE TOSS 


(continued from page 15) 


he admitted. “I suppose a hundred fish 
| have knocked paint off that bait. But 
it still does the business. Let’s try cast- 
ing for a while!”’ 
I rowed, with George perched up in 
the bow as cocksure as an admiral on 
/a quarter-deck. The wind had fresh- 
ened and the rubber raft was an ornery 
thing to handle, what with its foot and 
a half of freeboard and lack of keel. 
It slid across the water like an oversize 
eggshell. But I worked it back into the 
lee of the shore with choppy strokes of 
the oars and held it forty or fifty feet off 
the weeds while George went to work 
| with his rod. 
| The pike minnow had made only three 
or four round trips and was swimming 
out from a promising-looking pocket 
(where muskrats had been cutting 
rushes for a fall construction project) 
when George swept the rod up in a hard, 
brisk strike. But there was no answer- 
ing tug, no flurry at the end of the line. 
“Missed him,” he grunted. ‘Felt like 
| a pretty good fish, too.” 
Twice more, in the next hundred 
| yards, bass nudged the bait without 
making solid contact. 
| “They’re hitting light,” George com- 
mented. ‘They don’t much more than 
touch it——— Now I’ve got a weed!” 
“Weed?” I protested. The plug was 
no more than twenty feet from the boat, 
and the weed bed—-a long way behind. 
Before I could saw more, the lake ex- 
ploded at the end of the line and a badly 
upset bass came flailing out, standing 
| straight on his tail! 
| The fish acted surprised as well as 
|mad. But he wasn’t half as surprised 
| as George. 
“Never struck at all!"’ George gasped, 
| as he went to work. “Just a little extra 
| drag on the line! But those hooks must 
have pricked him! Man, look at him 
go!”’ 
He really was going. 
|to be about fourteen inches, and he 
seemed to be powered with clock 
springs. He danced and hammered and 
rolled like a puppy in the grass. He 
didn’t come to the top again after his 
first jump, but he knew all the tricks of 
| fighting deep down, and he was still 
|using them to good advantage when 
| George reached for him with the net. 
| Even that didn’t quiet him. There were 
three sets of treble hooks on the plug, 
and when the fish finally quit threshing 
around he had woven those nine hooks 
| into the mesh as if they were part of the 
original design! 

“Your turn,”’ George suggested when 
he finally had things straightened out. 

“You take two,” I countered. 

On the windward side of the lake 
things were slower. We covered a hun- 
| dred yards before George raised another 

fish. Then it was no more than a finger- 
| tip brush at the bait. 

“They don’t care whether they strike 
or not,” George complained. 

““Maybe that’s the way it is with bass 
this time of year.” 


I figured him 











he agreed. 
“I haven’t done too much fishing for 
them this late. I know they stay on the 
prod well into October. I’ve taken two 
or three of the best catches of big- 
mouths I ever landed about two or three 


“I wouldn't be surprised,” 


weeks earlier than this. But the weath- 
er’s a lot different now, and the water 
is colder. Maybe they’re sort of losing 
interest. Aren’t bass supposed to hiber- 
nate in these parts?” 

“More or less. You get them through 
the ice now and then at the start of the 
winter fishing season. But they seem 
to turn sluggish after the freeze-up, and 
most of the fish experts agree they sort 
of den up under a log or stump or in a 
deep hole for the most of the winter. 
They don’t show much interest in feed- 
ing in January and February. I could 
count on the fingers of one hand all the 
bass I’ve ever seen hooked under the 
ice at that season.” 

“Bet these are taking on their last 
load of grub before they doze off,” 
George grinned. ‘“They’re about half 
asleep now.” 

“That last one seemed to wake up 
when you hooked him,” I suggested. 

“That's different. Any fish has got 
enough self respect Whoops!” 


A Bigmouth Full of Beans 


He reared back on the rod and made 
good. The bass was close in to the weeds 
and he tried for them, hard, but he 
lacked the weight to buck George’s rod 
for the necessary two-yard gain. I 
backed the doughnut toward deeper 
water, and they had a lively time of it 
for three or four minutes. The fish 
didn’t show at the top, but it was a good 
fast scrap for all of that. He was about 
the size of the first one and just as full 
of beans, or crawfish, or whatever a 
bigmouth has to be full of to give a 
first-rate account of himself. 

“IT hardly knew when he struck,”’ 
George remarked when he had settled 
things with the net. “Felt like a sun- 
fish trying to take the plug.” 

We changed places after that and 
George turned the raft along the lee 
side of the lake once more. While I 
waited for my first rise I had time to 
reflect that it was small wonder the bass 
were striking lightly. It was a highly 
unorthodox time and setting for bait 
casting. 

The cat-tails along the shore were 
brown and dead, the willows had lost 
the last of their golden foliage. Thick 
water-lily roots floated in the shallows 
more evidence of the fall activities of 
the muskrats. It was raining now, a 
chill rain that slanted down on the wind 
and stung my face. This was the kind 
of afternoon for a man to sit in a blind 
and wait for a wedge of black ducks 
The night would be ideal for a coon 
hunt. But it was hardly the place or 
season for bass fishing! 

Then I felt a cautious, inquisitive tap 
ping at the bait and I knew I was wrong 
Any season is for bass fishing, as long 
as a single bass will rise! 

The tapping stopped before I coulk 
strike back. I brought the plug away a 
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Quiz No. I 


What does it cost to 
advertise a Pack of a 
leading brand of Ciga- 


rettes? 
69 baie 2¢ a pack? 
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Answer: : 
¢ It costs less than '5¢ a 
pack to advertise the big brands of cigarettes 
That's only half the story. Advertising 
lowers your cost two ways: 
Cuts the selling costs. And by helping make 
mass production possible, lowers the produc- 
tion costs, too. 
So advertising saves you many times that 
bof per pack. 
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| Easy! 


Packed with expert 
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illustrated. 96 pages. Send only 35c for your copy 
today! Address Dept. 150. 
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| couple of feet in a frantic 


rush, let it 
idle briefly like a crippled minnow, 
twitched it, and put it into action again. 
The bass grabbed it. 

I was ready for him that time. I had 
the hooks into him before he could swing 
away or back off. But they brought him 
to the top in a boiling eddy, and he did 
a neat aerial act that threw the bait a 
full rod length before I realized I had 
lost him. 

“Too bad,’’ George mourned. 
the biggest fish we've hooked.” 

The early November dusk was coming 
on now and things were slowing down. 
It took half a turn of the-lake to get 
another strike, and that one was so 
-asual there was no chance to do any- 
thing about it. Rain was pelting down 
harder than ever. ‘“Let’s call it quits,” 
I suggested. 

George turned the doughnut and 
headed for the landing. I reached out 
with a final cast or two, probing the 
edge of a lily bed that in summer had 
been a thick, green tangle, but now 
showed only a few weather-frayed pads. 

On the second cast a fish felt for the 
bait, striking short. I brought it in and 
went back over the spot, retrieving with 
short, tantalizing twitches, making the 
white lure as lifelike as I could. The 
fish brushed it again, and then gave me 
the first decent strike I'd had, smash- 
ing into it with so much energy that he 
was fast to the hooks even before I lifted 
the rod. 

He was a good bass, just under fifteen 
inches. My hands were wet and numb, 
my fingers clumsy on the reel handle. 
He made a short, hard rush for the 
shelter of the weeds, knocked the han- 
dle out of my grip, and had slack line 
for a few fateful seconds. When I re- 
claimed the loose silk I was surprised 
to find him still at the end of it. But he 
was in among the lily stems and rushes 
by that time, and he gave me a very 
bad session. At the end of four or five 
minutes he still had me snarled in the 
weeds, and I found it hard to believe he 
had not torn free. 


“He was 


Would the Hooks Last? 


George let the boat drift in until we 
were almost over the fish. Finally, by 
some lucky break, the line untangled 
from the last lily. Now we could take 
the bass out into deeper water and 
make him fight fair. I punished him 
with the rod as hard as I dared, forcing 
the issue, fearful the hooks would not 
hold much longer. There was a last 
wild flurry and the fish dropped into the 
bottom of the net, leaving the plug 
hooked onto its rim. I heard a distinct 
groan of relief from Gecrge. 

We went ashore, picked up our gear, 
shouldered the raft, and trudged back 
across the fields in the gathering dark- 
ness of the wet November night. At the 
first fence George put a question. 

“Didn’t that beat squirrel hunting 
he demanded. 

“I guess maybe it did,’ I admitted 

3ut you'll agree those bass were strik- 
ing pretty light.” 

He settled the argument in five 
words: ‘Sure, but they were striking!”’ 

George is like that. He always man- 
ages to have the last say. THE END 
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RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 
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BEFORE BREAKFAST 


(continued from page 20) 


twenty years ago, when relatively few 
sportsmen fished for them, and the 
standard lure was a wobbling spoon. 

The plug I used at that time was one 
of the ordinary bass lures. I was out 


| fishing with my brother, who was using 





a spoon, and I decided to try the plug 
just to see what would happen. We 
caught eight salmon on it that evening. 
Just as fast as we could land one, bend 
the light hooks back into shape, and 
get the plug back into the water, we 
would catch another one. 

Always generous, we spread the news 
around, and in no time a number of 
fishermen were catching salmon on bass 
plugs. The fact that the plugs were 
too small and the hooks too light didn’t 
arouse our slumbering intelligence. But 
other people were more alert. They 
started manufacturing special plugs 
for salmon—big, stout ones. 

A plug is a good, clean lure to handle. 


|On the day I'm telling about, I was 


dressed in my business clothes, ready to 
go to the office at 8 a.m. Glen doesn’t 
have to start work until 9, so he’d have 
time to go home and change his clothes. 
Therefore, he was dressed more like a 
fisherman. 

The sky faded a shade from black to 
cloudy gray, and Glen ran out his line 
while I rowed. Then he let out my line, 
and propped the rod up so that I could 
put my foot on the butt. The tall build- 
ings of Seattle’s business district began 
to loom against the dawn. We were fish- 
ing almost in the shadow of the Smith 
Tower, once the tallest building in the 
world. 

I rowed on around past Nettleton’s 
mill and the oil tanks, keeping an eye 
on my rod tip. A fisherman off to one 
side yelled and stood up, and his reel 
squealed in long, successive bursts. 

“It’s that confounded suit you're 
Glen said. “Scares the salm- 


|on right over to the next boat every 


time. Between the way you look, and 
that worn-out, beat-up plug you drag 
around, you'll never catch a fish this 
morning.”’ 

I started to tell him what I thought 


of any man who would troll a nickel- 


plated dishpan with a slimy dead her- 
ring behind it. My rod tip nodded 
gently a couple of times, as if saying a 
polite good morning to a bit of froth. 
Then it warped over in a furious arc 
and the reel unwound with a howl. 

A good many yards of thin monel 
wire line went out in that first run. I 
steadily clinched up the drag and let the 
six-foot, twelve-ounce steel rod take a 
beating. It just isn’t good sense to let 
a fish run far in Elliott Bay. Too many 


| swishes of his tail in any direction and 
| he may get ycur line fouled with some 


| other fisherman's gear. 


I yelled a warn- 
ing to my neighbors, who obligingly 
sheered away. 

I knew my salmon wasn't big, for I 
could stop him too easily. He turned 
and rippec more yards of line off the 
reel in a series of short, hard rushes. 
Then we seesawed awhile, with me tak- 
ing line, losing it, and taking it back 
again. The salmon was fighting in typi- 


cal king style, deep under the boat. A 
few minutes later he changed his tac- 
tics and I led him gently upward, except 
for a few spells when he stopped to 
shake his head furiously. 

At last I could see him, long and dark- 


backed. My heart pounded. It always 
does, although I’ve caught many hun- 
dreds of salmon. He saw the boat, and 
whirled away as suddenly as a fright- 
ened minnow, making a great, silvery 
gleam as he turned. I hung on to the 
rod with both hands, and watched my 
line cutting through the water. It made 
a sharp, ripping sound like canvas tear- 
ing, clearly audible above the yelp of 
the reel. 

The king jumped clear once, head 
shaking and tail thrashing the water to 
foam. Kings don’t often do that—it is 
the silver salmon that put on an aerial 
show. Several times he rolled and 
twisted on the surface, churning up 
showers of spray, while I prayed that 
the wire leader would not kink. He 
made another dash for the bottom, but 
I stopped him quickly. 

Three or four times I led him up to 
the boat, and each time he had strength 
enough for another desperate run. When 
Glen scooped him up in the net, the king 
was still trying to fight, although it was 
nearly dead. Too bad I couldn’t have 
given him a better chance, using lighter 
tackle. But there isn’t much time for 
that before breakfast. A quick, hard 
rap with an oak club, and it was over. 

Without ceremony Glen dumped net 
and fish to the bottom of the boat, and 
ordered me to start rowing. I didn’t 
complain. He looked at his fluttering 
dishpan critically, eyed the exceedingly 
dead herring with suspicion, then care- 
fully and earnestly spat on it. “There,” 
he muttered with satisfaction. ‘Always 
spit on your bait, my old grandfather 
used to say. It worked for him and it'll 
work for me.” 


Didn’t Want a Good Plug 


He pitched the dodger overboard, ig- 
noring my offer to lend him a good plug. 
The dodger went wobbling and weaving 
down into the green depths, dragging 
the herring along with short jerks. 
When the line was out Glen propped up 
his rod and took the oars, giving me a 
chance to untangle fish and net. I 
quickly put on a fresh plug and got 
back to fishing myself. It is always a 
good idea to change plugs fairly often. 
Otherwise they soak up water, and it 
spoils the action. 

With everything set, I leaned back 
comfortably to enjoy the splendid view 
of Glen rowing. Nothing makes me 
feel better than to watch someone else 
row. Particularly when I have a bright, 
fifteen-pound king safely in the boat, 
caught on a good, old-fashioned, beat-up 
plug. I improved the shining moments 
by telling Glen that these newfangled, 
wobbling dishpans would be the ruina- 
tion of him; that his revered grand- 
father never would have approved; and 
that no salmon would ever strike a 
herring that had been spat upon. 

Glen sneered that the only reason I 
ever caught any fish at all was be- 
cause it was nature's way of disposing 
of the idiots in the fish tribes, and pre- 
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venting them from breeding. He was 
going to say something else, but just 
then his reel let out a skree—skreee 
kreeeeee! Glen leaped frantically to 
grab his rod as it started flying out of 
the boat. 

Now he was grinning like a skunk in 
a dead horse. He stood up and yelled 
to everyone within half a mile to give 
him room. I got my line out of the way 
and began trying to get a picture or two 
of Glen fighting a salmon. I urged him 
to co-operate, since he would probably 
never catch another one. It’s a tough 
job taking pictures in a short-coupled 
rowboat. You just can’t get far enough 
away from your subject to get him all 
on the negative. 

Glen seemed to be having a fine time. 
His salmon was putting on a good show, 
in spite of having to drag around that 
tin platter and the rest of the gear. 
Glen gained some line, and then lost 
it in a series of hard rushes that set his 
reel to squealing. Slowly he worked 
the king back in until it got its first 
look at the boat. 


4 Boat Really Scares Them 


There’s something about a boat that 
really puts the fear of death into a 
salmon. I’ve seen more than one big fish 
allow himself to be led fairly easily up 
to the source of his difficulties. Until 
he sees the boat his main reaction seems 
to be puzzled annoyance. But once he 
gets a good, plain look at the boat and 
the man, he knows exactly what has 
happened, and it drives him frantic. 

Glen’s salmon reacted like a cat 
dipped in turpentine. 

It turned in a wide, silvery swirl, and 
slashed off a surface run of nearly a 
hundred feet. At the end of the run it 
made a half jump and half roll, throw- 
ing showers of water six feet into the 
air. It was a wild fish, determined to 
tear loose and go on up the Duwamish, 
to spawn and finally be eaten by some 
pot-bellied bear on a sand bar. 

Glen had other ideas as to who would 
eat the salmon, and he had all the ad- 
vantage of stout tackle, experience, and 
skill. There were many more runs, 
each one a little shorter and a little 
weaker, and when the weary battler 
came to the boat again he was on his 
side, the life fought out of him. I made 
Glen net the fish himself, so I could get 
a picture. His king weighed eighteen 
pounds, three heavier than mine. 

By now it was a little after 7 a.m. I 
rowed back to the pier, while Glen un- 
tangled his fish from the net and took 
down our tackle. Half an hour later he 
dropped me off at the restaurant across 
the street from my office. He would 
leave my salmon and tackle at my house 
on his way home. I had just time 
enough to eat breakfast before report- 
ing to work at the stroke of 8. 

It had been a very pleasant morning, 
and I had no complaints to make. I will 
admit that trolling isn't the most satis- 
fying kind of fishing, and that catching 
salmon with a moderately heavy rod, 
nonel-wire line, and piano-wire leader 
isn’t particularly sporting. But you 
can’t be too fussy, if you want to catch 
a salmon before breakfast and still get 
to work on time. THE END 
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Dr. Grabow Tru-Grain . 3.50 


Dr. Grabow Select Grain 5.00 





Many NEW SHAPES Available 


See Your Dealer Now UNION 


‘ MADE 
DR.GRABOW PIPE COMPANY, INC.,.CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





“| ALWAYS GO BACK TO MY OLD FAVORITE — 


HAWAIIAN WIGGLER 


—writes Joe C. Blair of Wichita, Kansas. ‘I caught this 
; 10-lb. 4-0z. large mouth black bass on a No. 1 Hawaiian 
| eg Wiggler (black and white skirt). You can imagine the 





J, great thrill. Very few bass of this size are caught in 
Kansas. There's nothing like catching a bass ona plug, 


on 


and I will always praise the old ‘No. 1. 
NO. 1 HAWAIIAN Single Spinner 90.10 cach 
WIGGLER 5/8 oz. Double Spinner $ 1. 2 | each 


DEEP 
RUNNING 






Extra Hula Skirts 
WRITE FOR FREE Choice of I! Colors 
COLOR CATALOG Large — $.28 each 


FRED ARBOGAST & CO., INC. a1 w. north st.» atron 3 bhi 
For Fist Gar ae BAIT 
cee CANTEEN 











by none rer than A V 

Harding, an ardent hunter and 
fisherman t is an ithly 
* publi 








pages cke d full of int 
esting articles illustrate d wit 
on HUNTING, 
FISHING, FUR FARMING, assures 
papain ete Fact 1 e 
The Gun Rech, Fish & Techie, igger 
Dogs Travel Fu tec n I 
Traplin Fi Markets and h 
ce ager hn catches: 
known men such s Lincoln 
ee an Te roselare DEALERS Keeps worms. crawl- 
Cover actual photo repro- Price 20c a copy or $2.40 per JOBBERS mites, a Lex ~ oa 
duced In natural color. year, or save by sending for WANTED frogs fre sn liv ty! 
4 sé Pt 9” . 
Patented combination metal-bound double-wall fibre board 
Ss p e Cc t a | H oO i a d a y @) ffe r rhe mont Pe ey gtr y weight, strong, Cover and special 
Nine months $1. 00 (Saves 80c) Canteen moss furnished. 
THREE Mode! B (above) Model C Mode! D 
OR WRITE FOR A FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 ae” ) eG" 7°x14°x6" 14°x14"x6" 


Ci XO 
Clip ad, fill in address and send yuh’ remittance * — $1.85 pp. $2.95 pp. $4.65 pp. 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. dong St» Columbus 15, Ohio Rocki hl 





Rockies $2.05 pp. $3.25 pp. $5.25 pp. 
Name ail If te wder direct, giving his name 
MR ere ‘THE CANTEEN COMPANY, OBERLIN, OHIO 
Rete eee te ee shh icici ion dabei ioesiimaeiad Also made in Canada by Superior Products, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
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NETCRAFT LACQUER SET $lio 


Refinish old baits like new! Seven special colors 
for plugs, spoons, bass bugs, popping bugs, bob- 
bers, etc. Finest Dupont lacquer—dries in a few 
minutes, high gloss, dust-free and waterproof. 
Brushineach bottle. Includes instructions, many 
home touch-up hints and new 80-page 1949 Fish- 
ing Catalog. Price—$1.10 plus 15c pstg. & ins. 





e«% 
~ 


66 Piece PLUG MAKING KIT $110 


Enjoy a new fishing thrill!—make up your own 
plugs and try out your ownideas as to action and 
color. With these Authentic, White Cedar Plugs 
and all the special hardware you can really get 
professional results. Swell for repair jobs too. In- 
cludes 66 pieces, as illustrated; also 80 page Fish- 
ing Catalog. Price— only $1.10 plus 15c pstg. &ins. 
SPECIAL:--Get one of each kit, total $2.40 post- 
paid. We'llinclude FREE, 4 doz. Decal plug eyes. 
Dept. 8-! NETCRAFT COMPANY Toledo 12, Ohio 
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IN FRESH WATER OR SALT 8$ 
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ing action gets more 
fish; bigger fish! Unweighted for fly 
rod; weighted for spinning, plug cast- 
ing or trolling. 

Send for Colorful Folder of the 60 sizes, 
shapes and colors. Address: 

The Pequea Works, Inc., Strasburg, Penna. 


@ MUSKIES © SMALLMOUTH BASS © PIKE 
VGN DVusYvVa e NOdYVL @ HSIdIN 





FOR CABINS, CAMPS, 
TRAILERS, BOATS 


light weight, compact, air-cooled en- 
gine-driven. Furnish regular city-type 
A. C. electricity for lights, appliances, 
radios, etc. Can be carried by hand 
Fit trunk of car. Plug-in receptacles on 
plant. Larger models for farms, homes, 
businesses beyond highlines. Catalog 
shows over hundred models. 350 to 
55,000 watts 


Gasoline or Diesel Powered 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
5553 Reyst 




















CATALOG OFFER! 


Send only 2Sc¢ for Klein's Big Sports Catalog—loaded 
with Bargains in fishing, hunting and camping equip- 
ment, All the latest dope & pictures of all Guns, Rods, 
Reels, etc., at Rock-bottom prices. Thousands of one- 
of-a-kind Guaranteed New & Used Guns at the lowest 
prices anywhere! 65th Annual Clearance Sale now in 
Progress! Catalog contains up-to-the-minute details on 
Klein's famous Gun-Trading Department—also Credit 
Terms! Send only 2S$¢ ‘coin or stamps) to cover mail 
ing and handling charges Your Catalog will be rushed 


to you by return mail. Send 25c¢ to Klein's Sporting 
Goods Store, 227 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois, 


WITH EACH CATALOG, YOU'LL GET A SPECIAL GIFT 














WORTH FOUR TIMES THE QUARTER IT COST You! 
Highly devel- 


FLY, SPINNING, CASTIN oped parabolic 
AND TOURNAMENT RODS #)s, 2!).%,30°>: 


fish — Striper — Steelhead — Bass bug ‘‘parabolics."’ 
Finest Tonkin. Waterproof glue. Unfinished sec- 
tions and fittings for all of the above. MAKE 
YOUR OWN ROD. Pinest reels, lines, flies, leaders 


COMPLETE CATALOG, 
with invaluable infor- 






Ue H.LOuUNG 
10c. List of 


and fly tying 


mation, 
hooks 8065-2 Grand River 


Detroit 4, Mich. 


materials, FREE. 








Ray’s 


DayBook 










OF ANGLING 






| Yhe money received from the sale 
of fishing licenses cannot pay the 
cost of raising fish of legal size 
to provide daily limits to all anglers. 
Fishermen are increasing faster than 
fish can be supplied by nature and 
conservation measures combined. But 
license fees on a “put and take” basis 
would not be approved by the anglers 
who want to make large catches, and 
anyway it is doubtful whether this 
would solve the problem. 

The real need is for more water that 


| will support fish and at the same time 


be available to fishermen. This calls 
for widespread understanding to sup- 


| port the research and restrictions that 


are needed. 
One way to help now is to do some 


| fishing for the less desirable species, 


especially when they are found in 


| waters containing other fish. This is 


certainly far better than merely blow- 
ing off about their presence in your 
fishing territory. Think of the food 


| these undesirables take away from the 


| 
| 


| 


PICKEREL © WALLEYES @ LARGEMOUTH BASS @ | 800d fish, of the eggs and fry they 


eat, of the way some of them cover 
the eggs with mud and silt. 

You might also watch the bait fish- 
ermen who use minnows, to see that 
they don’t introduce undesirable fish 
by letting bait get away. There are 
lots of ways you can help, and it must 
be done if we are to have good fishing 
in the future. 


* 


It’s sensible to make "your rubber boots 
as slipproof as possible. You can get 
a kit for applying felt soles to rubber 
footwear with cleated, partly cleated, 
or smooth soles. Can also be used to 


| re-cover footwear with felt soles that 








have worn out. 
* 


I have a note from Elza E. Clucas, of 
Indiana, anent keeping minnows in a 
tank. He writes: 

“I am a farmer and keep shiners in 
a galvanized stock tank of 6%-bbl. ca- 
pacity. About 3 bbl. of water are 
pumped into it every day. For a while 
I lost all the minnows I put into the 
tank. Then I emptied it and thoroughly 
scrubbed it with a wire brush. Finally, 
I got a tube of lime—the kind that is 
used to make lime water—-from the 
druggist—-and dissolved it in 1 gal. wa- 
ter. I washed the inside of the tank 
with this and left it there. Then I re- 
filled the tank and placed fresh min- 








nows in it. Since then, the only shiners 
that have died on my hands have been 
injured ones. 

“Never put old minnows in a tank 
with fresh ones. Then you will prevent 
the spread of what I call ‘white tail’ 
a disease that starts at the tail and 


creeps up the body. When it reaches 
the midsection, the minnow dies. If you 
keep perch-size minnows in the same 
tank with bass-size ones, the latter will 
eat them. Crackers and bread crumbs 
are good as food. I can keep minnows 
for a year or more this way.” 

Thank you, Mr. Clucas. I suspect the 
disorder you mention is a fungous 
growth. Sometimes salt in mild quan- 
tities will help prevent it. 


* 


Stocking must balance to be successful, 
unless the angler expects only a put- 
and-take affair. And even if you achieve 
a balanced program at the start, it can 
easily be upset by overfishing for one 
species and underfishing for another. 
And if adequate study does not precede 
the stocking, unbalance is likely to re- 
sult, partly because the wrong fish are 
put in the water and partly because of 
wrong combinations of fish and food. 
Each pond and stream is individual and 
needs individual diagnosis. But since 
many conservation departments are 
limited in their resources, they can’t al- 
ways achieve the ideal result. Consider- 
ing everything, they have done very 
well. 


* 


Spinning is often condemned on the 
ground that its lures are equipped with 
treble hooks that kill a lot of small 
fish. Well, as far back as 1922 I was 
deploring the use of treble hooks on 
any lure because, in my opinion, they 
do not do as good a job as a single hook 
when it comes to holding fish. I except 
only very small treble hooks which are 
as sharp as a good dry-fly hook. 
Nevertheless, most anglers demand 
the treble, perhaps because manufac 
turers continue to use it in their lures 
Back in 1881, James A. Henshall wrote 
“Why do manufacturers persist in affix- 
ing the triple hook or triangle to troll- 
ing spoons, when a single hook is so 
much more efficient, preferable, and 
humane? There is nothing so effective 
as a single hook for any kind of fishing 
The fish is more certain of being hooked, 
more certain of being landed, and if he 
breaks away, does not have his mouth 
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so lacerated as by the villainous triple 
hook. 4 

Well, I agree in the matter of effi- 
ciency but I can’t go along with the 
implication of cruelty. The treble does 
disfigure fish on many occasions, but it 
rarely kills them. The most deadly 
hook of all is the one swallowed with 
live bait. If one pulls it from the fish, 
that is the end. And that’s bad when 
small fish are being returned to the 
water. I’ve had lures swallowed so 
deeply by trout and bass that I’ve had 
to cut the leader in order to release 
the fish safely. 

* 


lo keep folks up-to-date on parasites 
in fish, I’m passing along the following 
information sent by E. W. Jameson of 
the Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Quincy, Calif.: 

“The broad tapeworm, Diphylloboth- 
rium latum, found in some fish is of con- 
siderable danger to anyone who might 
eat an improperly cooked parasitized 
fish. This parasite is common in north- 
western Europe and is now well estab- 
lished in many localities of our north 


central states and in south central 


Canada. 


“The liver fluke, Clonorchis sinensis, | 
is also transmitted to man by eating | 
im- | 
This parasite is now | 
found only in the Orient, but it is quite | 
possible that, like the broad tapeworm, | 
it may someday become established in | 


parasitized fish that have been 


properly cooked. 


this country. Infected service men may 
already have brought it to the States.”’ 

In this connection I quote from a 
bulletin of the State of Connecticut: 
“In some parts of the country it might 
be wiser to discard infected fish. 


demic center of the broad tapeworm of 
man. The larval stage of this occurs in 
a soft, white connective-tissue cyst in 
various fish, including northern pike and 
the wall-eye pike. Fortunately this form 
has not been found in the fishes of Con- 
necticut lakes and ponds, although the 
stage is set for its introduction since 
the necessary hosts are present.”’ 

So, friends, cook your fish thoroughly. 
Overdo it a little, just to be sure. We 
know we must do this with pork to be 
safe, so let’s do it with fish.—R. B. 


North- | 
ern Minnesota, for example, is an epi- | 


“| LIKE A MAN 
WHO LIKES A 
CIGAR” 


The Cigar every man likes) 
is the mild, inexpensive 


S¢ 
PANETELA 


Available at your dealer, 
if not, send $2.40 for 

a box of 50 to 

Pennstate Cigar Corp., 
Phila. 34, Pa. 

We pay postage. 





STETSON SAYS: 
No Matter Whose Brand 
You Smoke, insist Upon 


Fresh Cigars 











Take Your Apartment With You on Trips Afield 


Mc of the comforts of home have 
j been provided for rambling anglers 
and hunters in a “house on wheels” 
which is a modification of the now- 
familiar “parcel delivery” type of truck. 
The vehicle is mounted on a Ford chas- 
sis of either 104 or 122-in. wheelbase. 
Easy to drive and maneuver, it requires 
no more parking space than a large 
car. Nine-inch road clearance permits 
travel off the pavement to camp sites, 
fishing spots, or hunting areas. 

In the driving compartment are two 
specially designed “armchair” seats. 
Behind them is a combined dining room 
and bedroom. On either side, under bus- 
type windows, are 48-in. lounge seats. 
En route, passengers may lounge, nap, 
or view the scenery. Between the seats 
is a 4-ft.-wide drop-leaf table, which 
accommodates up to seven persons at 
mealtime. At night, the table is dropped 
to bed height. Air-foam cushions pro- 


JANUARY, 1950 


vide the mattress for a double bed 6 ft. 
2 in. long by 4 ft. wide. There is also 
bunk space for two more persons. 
Closet space will accommodate 10 
suits, an 11-ft. folding canvas boat, 
fishing tackle, guns, shoes, and miscel- 
laneous gear. In all, 20 cabinets and 
drawers have been provided. Other 
equipment includes a galley stove; 50-lb. 
ice refrigerator capable of chilling 150 
lb. of food and beverages for 2 weeks; 


14-gal. water tank; sink; and kitchen | 


working space. 

A chemical toilet and lavatory occupy 
a Separate compartment directly across 
from the clothes closet. The doors of 
these rooms can screen the rear end of 
the truck for use as a dressing room. 
A special shower-bath tank, which can 
be heated on the stove, is mounted above 
the right-front entrance, complete with 
snap-on curtain. Built-in electric lights 
have individual switches. 


THESE BEAUTIFUL CUSTOM.TAI 
LORED JACKETS ARE MADE IN 
EXCLUSIVELY STYLED. CUSTOM 
MADE PATTERNS. OUTSTAND 
ING FOR THEIR FINE PERFECT 
WORKMANSHIP. A JACKET YOU 
WILL BE PROUD TO OWN AND 
WEAR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
SHOWS ALL THE NEW STYLES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. PLUS 
INFORMATION ON HOW TO 
HAVE YOUR DEERHIDES TAN 
NED AND MADE INTO JACKETS. 
GLOVES. MITTENS. IN NATURAL 
OR BROWN 


SEND FOR (<=> 
FREE 








DEPT. L- BERLIN, WIS 


For Outdoor Men 
PARATROOP 


OTs’ * 
HUNTING BOOTS \_ 


Here are the famous rugged, comfort- 
able, foot-protecting boots that Para- 
troopers wore in the war now avail- 
able in beavy-oiled waterproof elk finish. 
Ideal for hunting, fishing, hiking or 
outside work 10° height; balanced 
construction; leather counter, filer, 
middlesole and hard box toe; steel 
shank; reinforcing instep tapes; wide 
toe and narrow heel; long wearing 
rubber outer tap and aon-trip heel. 


Only $11.87, pesoge 
PRICE SUBIECT 10 CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
Mel government surplus stock 
impr ecemeeemaaaaia 


CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 
Send a pair of Paratroop Hunting Boots. 
Check Money Order for $11.87 is 
enclosed. I will pay postage C.O.). 


Name 





Address 
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oat S a : 
Size and Width of Shoe 
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=< 
‘‘BEEBE”’ NYLON ROPE, 3- Strand 
Truly the Aristocrat of Ropes 





Easy to handle, no splinters »utwear ordinary ropes 
five to ten times. Will not mildew or rot ind spensable for 
camper hunters fishermen ar sll sportsmen for use as 
Anchor, Mooring Fess T palin & Pack rot Lin 
Dog Leads and thousands of ‘ I — es. 2 times as 
strong as manila "and $ time us as cotton rope 
1/8” dia. 415 Ib. test, 50 ft. conne: - “hanks $1.50 each 
5/32” dia, 620 Ib. test, 50 ft. connected banks 2.00 each 
3/16” dia. 800 Ib. test, 50 ft. connected hanks 2.50 each 
1/4dia. 11LO0O1b. test Scft 7/16dia 7SO lb. test 22 ft 
1/8 dia. 2650 Ib. test 15c ft 1/2 dia. 4900 Ib. test 2Bc ft 
5/16 dia. 1RO0O 1b. test 10cf 
**BEEBE'’ 20 Ib. tes Braided Nylon Cord for duck 
trot lines drop lines igg lin et 5 





Is, up to six onnec Sc each 


pe te 

“BEEBE” High Grade Braided Myton Fish Lines 

30 Ib. test 1 25 
nol 


50 yd. spe 
connected. 

‘ ach 

pe spools 
Fenders 


white or black 
postpaid. Sorry noC.O.D 


120 Ib. test big game fish line 
Cranford 1, N. J. 


green $5.00 ea t's easy to 
1849 





or 
100 vd 
attach Gunwale 


Send for FREE Instructions. All orders 


BEEBE CORDAGE CO., INC. 
Rope Manufacturers since 


MEN OVER = 50— 


Feary 


MAKE A FORTUNE 


WD /NVESTHENT 


organization 













Good salesmen in our 


have made fortunes. Our best men 

earn $10,000 in a year and more 
and many of them are over 50. Here 
s a field where mature experienced 
imbitious salesmen can really prosper 


lifetime to make the 
1lways wante 
ontinuc ously. 


it 1 chance of a 
is nd of earnings you've 
ind make them easily ind c 


EXCEPTIONAL EARNINGS UP TO 
$5,000—$10,000—-AND MORE 


rhe right men can enjoy long-range se- 
curity with us. We pay earnings in ad 
vance and require no investment If 
you are over 50, write me a letter and 
get full inf *rmation President 
Dept. OF Box ¢ Ohio 


Vice 
dayton 1, 


about $900 


I made 
last year with my Foley 


equipment sharpening 





950 saws and 240 lawn 
mowers in my = spare 
time."* Leo H. Mix 


Make up to $2 or $3 an Hour 


With a Foley Automatic Saw Filer 







you can file hand, band and cir ~~ 
cular saws so they cut smoother a 
and faster and bring you » 

repeat cash business No 


canvassing 
FREE BOOK “INDEPEND- | 
ENCE AFTER 40°" shows 


how to start at home in 
spare time with small invest 
ment. Write today no sales 


men will call 


FOLEY MFG. CO. 
154-0 Foley Bidg., Minneapolis 








Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your pl: ates, No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks “plate 
odor’ (dé nture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store. 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF...OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
A simple sturdy truss support 
built nature's way by old surgical 
apphance manufacturer. You risk 
nothing relief or your money 
back. Send now for free booklet 


Cept. OL-1 Hagerstown, Md. 





WEB TRUSS CO. 
80 
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| pour boiling water over it 


| ing Co., 





QO” hundred and twenty years de- 
voted to making tackle for Ameri- 


can anglers! That’s the combined rec- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ord of the two men seated in the picture | 
| above. They are: L. W. Griffiths (left), 


secretary of the Enterprise Manufactur- 
Akron, Ohio, and Chris Schill, a 


department head. Each recently com- 


| 


pleted 60 years of continuous service | 


with the 
Pflueger tackle. 
prise’s president, C. T. Pflueger, who 
presented each of the veteran employees 


company, 


which produces | 
With them is Enter- | 


with a $500 Government bond at an | 


anniversary dinner. 


Easy Way to Skin a Fish 


ere’s a neat, easy way to skin a fish. 

Cut off its head, remove its en- 
trails, and then put it either in your 
home freezer or the freezing compart- 
ment of your refrigerator. When it has 
frozen solid, remove it from the freezer, 
and you'll 


| find you can peel off the skin as easily 





as peeling a banana. What happens is 
that the water thaws the skin but not 
the flesh, which, being frozen, will not 
tear.—Vollie Tripp. 


Carp and Buffalo Bait 


LT pen gend candy makes an ex- 
1 cellent carp and buffalo bait. It 
requires no mixing or cooking, and you 


can buy a good supply of it very cheap- | 


ly. To use the marshmallow, pinch off a 
carp-size bait and roll it between your 
fingers into a ball. 
hook. It won’t slip off easily, and it 
doesn’t disintegrate in water rapidly— 
as do dough baits.—R. A. Jenkins. 


Grasshopper Swatter 


‘mall grasshoppers make good bait 
for crappies and bass, but they’re 
hard to catch. After trying to walk 
close enough to grab them-—and fail- 
ing—I got a bright idea. I wired a fly 
swatter to the end of a long cane. Then 
I was able to get close enough to swat 
them. The blow stunned them and be- 
fore they revived they were in my bait 
can.—Fred Cornelius. 


Then put it on your | 





At Last! EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT 


HUNTING-FISHING 


CAMPING IO 


Here’s a brand-ne 
how-to-do-it 00K 1 
sportsman can aft 
to miss! 320 (+1 
ammed wit 





pages cr! 











priceless informat 
on guns and hunti1 
tackle and anglin 
camping and woo 
craft, boats and b« 
ing, care and trai: 
ing of dogs, and tl 
art of kin 
own equl 
400 step 
tos and 
show you hov 
ome a better 
angler and wood 
man! J acke 
with hundreds « 
useful ideas and suggestions to help you get 
utmost pleasure from your favorite sports 
it’s all yours for seven days’ free examinat ! 


PROFESSIONAL TRICKS REVEALED BY EXPERTS 
Ly Argon gg -" 
Decker . J. A. Emmett 


Every idea in the ‘ 
} 


pedia” h 
been tried and tested for 


Ray Bergman, Maurice H. 

a -— famous Outdoor Life editors. You car 
ong if you follow the hints and advice 

Ae outstanding authorities! 







FOR THE HUNTER 
Jack O'Connor tells you how to get 
the most out of your rifle and shotg 


Here's how you can get results wit! 


.22—choose a varmint rifle—why you nee 
a gun sling—why it pays to know traje 
tory—how to shoot running game—the dope « 
shotgun gauges--form in shotgun handling—a1 
hundreds of other tips to make you a better shot 


FOR THE ANGLER 


Ray Bergman reveals fishermen’s 
tricks that will help you catch 
more fish—shows you how to find 


the hot spots—-how to fish through 
ice or in early Spring—how to 
bounce for trout—do’s and don’ts 


with steel rods—off-season tackle a: b. 


care, 
FOR THE WOODSMAN 


If you’re planning a camping tri 





ete., etc. 





Maurice H. Decker can help y 
make it more enjoyabk le 
are tips on picking a tent—usefi 


how to beat insect pests 
and much more! 


packs 


snow 


pointers on 


in the 


OTHER HELPFUL CHAPTERS 
FOR EVERY SPORTSMAN 
J. A. Emmett tells you all about boats and boating 
and C. Blackburn Miller shows you how to choose 
and train dogs! Walter E. Burton ews you ho 
money by making your own hunting, fish 
and camping equipment! This chapter alk ne is wort 
many times the small cost of this wonderful book! 


SEND NO MONEY—EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE! 


travel 





Save 


Examine this big, fully illustrated volume at once 
wither it risking a penny! Send no money now— just 
mail coupon. When your copy of “‘Sportsman’s 
Encyclopedia” arrives, pay postman the bargair 
price of only $2.98 plus postage. Then read it 
your leisure—see what a wealth of useful inform: 
tion it contains. If not completely satisfied that it’s 
the biggest value you’ve ever seen—just shoot 
back to us within 7 days and your money will } 
retunded But don’t delay! Get your copy of 
“Sportsman’s Encyclopedia” at once—and you'll be 


sure of getting greater pleasure out of y« 


Mail coupon NOW. 


yur sports! 


OUTDOOR LIFE MAGAZINE. Dept 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N 
send me ‘‘Sportsman's Eoevetepedio "*" On ar- 
i will pay postman plus een wie 
am not completely satisfied with et cop ' will return 
it within 7 days and my money will be refunded. 


\ eu 


City ee’ Zone State 
SAVE POSTAGE! ro here if remittance accom- 
panies order and we pay postage. Same money-back 
guarantee. 


Please 
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Flies With Spinning Rod 


Question: Is it possible to cast dry flies with 
a spinning rod?—John Rottschafer, Mich. 


Answer: Combining a fly rod and a spinning 
rod is like combining a heavy fly rod and a 
light one. You can make it work, but it isn’t the 
best you could have for either job. When you 
try fly fishing with a good spinning rod, you 
must use a very heavy line to make it work, and 
even then you can’t handle a fly as well as you 
can with a fly rod.—R. B. 


How to Kill a Fish 


Question: Please tell me a way to kill a bass 
instantly.—Wallace Hatcher, La. 


Answer: The quickest and easiest way to kill 
a fish is to hit it very hard on the skull between 
the eyes. When this is done properly, the whole 
fish quivers in the hand and stops flopping at 
once. Don’t let a fish die flopping about, as 
this impairs its eating value.—R. B. 


Don’t Travel Too Light 


Question: I am planning a canoe trip in 
Canada for bass fishing. Since I am traveling 
light, I intend to take only one rod and reel. 
Shall it be a spinning outfit or my faithful old 
bait-casting equipment? I'll be using plugs ex- 
clusively.—Frank Morton, Calif. 


Answer: The spinning outfit will be O.K. for 
bass fishing, but I'd want to have a bait-casting 





outfit along as well. You might find some north- 
ern pike, wall-eyes, and lake trout. Sometimes 
the best fishing is for lakers, and trolling is 
needed. 

Another thing: Going with only one outfit is 
bad from the standpoint of fishing insurance. If 
you broke your one rod, it would put a damper 
on your entire trip. It’s possible to travel too 
light.—R. B. 


Swimming in Stocked Pond 


Question: Is it advisable to permit swimming 
in a fishing pond stocked with bass, crappies, 
and bream?—Carr Brock, S.C. 


Answer: Except during the spawning season 
no harm would come from people swimming in 
a pond stocked with fish. Even at spawning 
time it would be O.K. provided the swimmers 
make it a point to keep away from the spawn- 
ing beds.—R. B. 


Leader for Carp 


Question: I read somewhere that in fishing 
for carp you should use a 20-lb.-test leader 
Would a leader as heavy as that be necessary 
if you were using only 15-lb.-test line?— 
Vernon Pauls, Kans 


Answer: It would be poor practice to use a 
20-lb.-test leader with 15-lb.-test line. You'd 
have a better combination the other way around 
The weakest spot in any leader-line combination 
is the connecting knot—unless, of course, either 
line or leader has a bad spot in it.—R. B. 








Power-lining for Pout or Pickerel 


ave you tried power-lining for 

horned pout, fat sunfish, or pick- 
erel? It’s a sort of lazy-man’s method, 
requiring just a single cast for a whole 
afternoon of fishing in one spot. After 
you make that cast, you can bring in 
your catch, rebait your hooks, and send 
them out again to productive waters 
without further heaving effort. 

The gear isn’t complicated or expen- 
sive. You'll need a hefty sinker (some- 
thing expendable, for you may not get 
it back), weighing 10 oz. or more; 20 
ft. of 3/32-in. flat rubber band (the 
stuff kids use to power model air- 
planes); about 150 ft. of linen bait- 
fishing line; and the necessary lures or 
hooks and bait. The weight of the 
sinker will depend on the bottom; if 
there are snags in it, 10 oz. should be 
weight enough. But if there aren't, 
you'll need a heavier sinker, particular- 
ly if there is a strong current. 

Set up your rig thus: Attach the 
sinker firmly to one end of the rubber 
band and the linen line to its other 
end. On the linen line, near its juncture 
with the rubber, attach droppers or 
short leaders with the proper hooks. 
You may hand-coil the linen line or put 
it on a reel. If you use a reel, fasten it 
to a stake driven firmly into the ground. 
(A rod will only complicate things.) 

teady? Take the sinker in your 
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throwing hand and poise yourself like 
a baseball pitcher. When you spot a 
good bullhead hole in the water about 
75 ft. out, pitch the weight into it. When 
the weight settles and takes hold, draw 
in the line—putting increasing pressure 
on the rubber band—-until you can reach 
the hooks and bait them. Then let go. 
Whish! The baited hooks are snapped 
out into the water again by the rubber 
band—and you're in business. 

The slack rubber will give you plenty 
of room to play your fish. After you've 
worn him out and removed him from 
the hook, you can rebait. Again the 
rubber band will pull the lure out to the 
proper spot. If you want to fish a place 
somewhat nearer shore, you can shift 
the leaders on the line. 

If you decide to move to an entirely 
new spot, though, you'll have to work 
a little. Get behind a tree and attempt 
to pull in your entire rig—line, rubber 
band, and sinker. If the sinker is well 
snagged, the chances are the rubber 
band will break. That’s why you're be- 
hind the tree—it comes slapping in like 
lightning. 

There’s another point about power- 
line fishing. A lot of anglers may stand 
on the bank almost shoulder to shoulder 
without interfering with each other. Get 
some of your friends together and try 
it!—Bernhard A. Roth. 
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NORTHLANDS 


Champions everywhere are setting records on North- 
land Skis. Northlands lead in design, craftsmanship 
and offer a wide choice of models to suit every skier. 
Get in on the fun... own a pair of Northlands. 


FREE! Northland Ski Manvol. 
Offer applies in U.S.A. only. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


Worlds Largest Ski Manulacture: 
8 MERRIAM PARK + ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 





Now sensational new RADIANT 
COLOR is available to omo- 
teurs, as well os professionols, 
at in-line prices and with no 
strings or franchises attached. 
Paint or repaint your own plugs 
and spoons with these new products, chemically activated for 
vitra-violet and actinic rays. Fish con see your lures from four to 
eight times forther in the doytime os well os in early morning ond 
late evening, ond ot depths where ordinary lacquered lures ore 
ows under block light. Available in Radiant Red, 





not effective. C 


Radiant Green, Radiant Orange and Radiant Yellow only through 
Herter's, sole Americon distributors. 
One Ounce .... 45¢ One Quart... $8.75 
One Pint . $5.00 One Galion . . $19.00 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR FLY TYERS 


For the first time: Chenilles, feath- 






ers and hairs treated with radiant 
25 


color. Send 25c for 250 page fly 
tying materials catalog 
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NET MAKING KIT $1 


Make good, deep landing nets, 
live bags, hammocks, minnow 
Nets, traps etc. Fascinating 
and profitable as row on row 
you watch ‘em grow. Latest 
book on net making—over 175 
pictures, patented shuttle and 
mesh gage, all for only $1, plus 
l0c pstg. New catalog included 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


NETCRAFT CO. 
Dept.1-B Toledo 12,0. 
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MARINE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


1223 Western Avenue, Seattie 1, Washington 
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Camping .... 





* + + Woodcraft 


You can easily make 


these soft Ojibway moccasins and 
enjoy solid foot comfort on the 


trail or in the home 


of mine traveled overland from 

Alaska to the United States. He 
used a boat or raft whenever possible, 
but most of the long journey was just 
plain walking. In order to conserve his 
single pair of low-top hiking boots, this 
man made moccasins along the trail 
from time to time with hides he trapped 
or shot or traded from the Indians. In 
fashioning this footgear, he adopted the 
two-piece Ojibway pattern because it 
was comfortable, long wearing, and 
easily made with only a knife and a 
10-penny nail for tools. 

This pattern is just as practical for 
campers and hunters who like to con- 
struct their own duffel. Ojibway moc- 
casins fit, feel, and look more like a 
regular shoe than do the shapeless, 
wrinkled sacks produced by some of 
the other tribes. You can wear them in 
tent or canoe, for hiking or stalking 
game, and at home as a loafing slipper. 


ae 20 years ago a trapper friend 
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If you happen to have leather procured 
by hunting or trapping, the actual 
money outlay will be practically nil. 

For each pair of moccasins you plan 
to make, get a piece of leather, about 
18 x 22 in.; 3 yd. of %-in. lacing (or 
waxed thread); and 1 yd. of 3/16-in. 
thongs. The leather may be oiled raw- 
hide, buckskin, or sheepskin—perhaps 
a hide you've tanned yourself by any 
of the formulas published in this de- 
partment—or regular cowhide moccasin 
leather purchased from a dealer. 

If you use moderately heavy material, 
lace the sole and toe sections together 
with \%-in. lacing. If you employ a 
thinner leather, like buckskin or sheep- 
skin, sew the sections. In that case, cut 
the toe piece slightly larger all around 
than shown in the pattern; this will 
provide seam material when you sew it 
to the sole with strong waxed thread. 
Use a triangular leather needle or sew- 
ing awl. The latter, which makes a 
very strong, double-thread seam, can 
be purchased complete with needles and 
thread for about 65c. 

Leathercraft dealers sell tanned sheep- 
skin with short, clipped wool that is fine 
for winter moccasins. These can be 
fashioned from the patterns shown and 
sewed up at both toe and heel. They 
are very soft and warm, and can be 
worn at home, in hunting camps, inside 
waders and hip boots, or (for warmth) 
in a sleeping bag or camp bed. Omit the 
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... MAURICE H. DECKER, Editor 





3/16-in. ties from sewed moccasins 
made of buckskin or sheep pelts. 

With your materials at hand the next 
step is to prepare the pattern. Select 
the size you want from the accompany- 
ing outline diagrams and then redraw it 
full size on cardboard, using 1-in 
squares. Because this Ojibway moc 
casin has an adjustable heel, one pat- 
tern can be used to fit two or three foot 
sizes. For instance by shortening the 
size 9% pattern, you can fit size 9 or 
814 feet. If your foot is quite slim, re- 
duce the width of the sole section by 
spacing two of the lengthwise lines in 
the center only 1% in. apart. 

After you’ve drawn the 1-in. squares 
sketch in the outlines of toe and sole 
sections, and mark locations of the 
lacing and tie holes. If you plan to sew 
the moccasins, omit holes. (In the ac 
companying drawing, toe patterns have 
been drawn inside the sole; in making 
your pattern, sketch the toe on a sepa- 
rate section of the cardboard.) 

Now cut out the outlines accurately 
and use them as templates in cutting 
the leather. Hold each template firmly 
on the leather and cut around its edge 
Use a sharp knife, bearing down hard 
enough to cut clear through at once, 
without sawing. After cutting sole and 
toe sections for the right foot, turn the 
templates over and do it for the left. 

If you have planned to assemble thin- 
skin moccasins with waxed thread, bevel 
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No matter what your foot size is, you can use one of the patterns above, because the finishing operation ensures a perfect fit 
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off the underside of the edge of each toe 
piece, removing about one third of the 
thickness for a width of about 1% in. 
This makes for a neater, less bulky 
seam. The rough edges of sewed seams 
in moccasins are always turned out, 
so they can’t rub against the feet. 

Now make the heel cuts in the moc- 
casin sole and pierce it for holes if 
laces are to be used. Make these lac- 
ing holes with a No. 4 punch or a ten- 
penny nail, and make holes for the ties 
with a No. 8 punch or a twentypenny 
nail. To locate holes accurately, lay 
your cardboard pattern over the ma- 
terial and prick through it with an ice 
pick. Holes made with a leather punch 
are easier to work, but nail holes are 
more watertight. 

Note that the toe piece is much small- 
er than the sole piece to which it will be 
attached. Thus the sole piece must be 
puckered or ‘“fulled’’ between stitches 
(whether sewed or laced) so that it will 
come out neat and even, and give the 
moccasin its true foot shape. When 
sewing, pin the parts together at each 
side where the seam begins and also 
in the center at the top, dividing the 
surplus sole material equally. 

If moccasins are to be laced instead 
of sewn, the bottoms should first be 
soaked soft in water for convenient 
handling. Then start at the center of 
the toe, pulling the lacing thong through 
the center hole for half its length. Lace 
down one side, then down the other, us- 
ing the simple over-and-over stitch. 
Since holes in the sole are spaced far- 
ther apart than those in the toe, you 
must pucker the sole by pulling until 
all of the matching holes are exactly op- 
posite and even. Some strong pulling 
will be necessary if heavy leather is 
used, but don’t shirk it! 

When lacing, be careful to keep edges 
of the parts butted smoothly against 
each other; don’t lap them as you would 
in sewing them. Keep the lacing thong 


Above: Try the moccasin on the foot to 
ensure a snug-fitting heel (see text). 
Right: The final two steps in lacing 
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flat and untwisted. To finish off, lace 
through the last pair of holes at each 
side twice, then push the end of the 
thong under the last two stitches and 
cut it off close. 

Now, while the moccasin is still damp, 
pull its toe over a short piece of 2 x 4 
with a rounded end. Next hammer the 
toe seam against the wood until it is 
flat and smooth. This also closes up the 
lace holes, making them more water- 
tight. Now slip the moccasin on your 
foot to test its length. Chances are it’s 
too long. In that case, make the two 
heel cuts longer and trim off ends of the 
two heel tabs until they butt snugly 
edge to edge at the back of the heel 
(see photo). 

Lace the two heel tabs together with 
edges butted, then bring up the outside 
flap to cover them on the outside (see 
sketch). Punch holes through the two 
thicknesses and lace. The best way to 
install the 3/16-in. ties is to start at the 
back of the heel and lace forward, put- 
ting the rear stitch on the outside where 
it won’t rub. Ends of the ties are drawn 
snugly over the instep and secured with 
a double bowknot. Pull the knot tight 
enough to prevent the moccasins from 
slipping off when you walk. 

When the heel is finished, lay it on a 
piece of wood and pound the inside of 
the corners with a hammer until the 
bends are smooth and curved to fit. 
This shaping is necessary for a com- 
fortable heel. But be careful not to 
dent the damp leather! 

Finally, to ensure the best possible fit, 
soak moccasins in water until soft, put 
them on over wool socks, and walk in 
them until they dry. Soaking and 
pounding are necessary only with laced 
moccasins made of heavy material. 

If moccasin soles wear thin, you can 
cover them with the cemented-on half 
soles sold by dime stores. Or cement a 
full-length piece of inner-tube rubber 
to the bottom.—Maurice H. Decker. 


HEATILATOR* 
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circulates heat! 
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Enjoy camp life earlier 
in spring, later in fall 


A TOW vou can use your summer camp even 
LW on freezing winter weekends! Just build 
your fire place around the famous Heatilator* 
Fireplace Unit that actually circulates heat 
instead of wasting it up the chimney. 

Warms the whole room! Draws in cool air 
at floor level, heats it, and sends it out to 
warm the whole room, even adjoining rooms. 
A South Dakota family savs: “Our Heatilator 
Fireplace keeps our entire four room house 
zero A Canadian 
“PT wouldn’t dream of build- 


comfortable in weather.” 


engineer Says: 


Ing a summer Collage without a Heatilator 


Fireplace!” Perfect for home living room and 


basement fire plac es too! 


Will not smoke! The Heatilator Unit is a 
scientifically designed heavy steel form 
around which masonry for any style of fire- 
place is easily built. Containing all vital fire- 
place parts, 1Lassures correct construction and 
eliminates faults which cause smoking. 

Saving in labor and materials is so great 
that a Heatilator Fireplace in most cases costs 
no more than an ordinary heat-wasting fire- 
place! Why put up with a fireplace that 
parches your face while your back freezes? 
Insist on the Heatilator Fireplace, proved all 


over America for 21 years. Don’t take any 


substitute! 


Sold by leading building material 
dealers. 

Write today for our beautifully illustrated 
booklet and see why a Heatilator Unit is the 


perfect answer for any fireplace! 


Hleatitatoe, * Heatilator is the registered 


Fireptace trademark of Heatilator, Inc. 


HEATILATOR FIREPLACE: 


HEATILATOR. INC. 
511 E. Brighton Ave., 
Syracuse 5, N.Y. 


Please send free booklet show- 


ing pictures and advantages of 


the Heatilator I ireplace. 
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SLEEPING BAG 


; BARGAINS 







SAVE - 
upto 25% 


on DOWN, WOOL, KAPOK BAGS 
There’s a Down, Kapok or Wool-filled Alaska Sleep- 
ing Bag to fit every need, weather condition and 
pocketbook! Built for rough use, these bags are 
weather-prool, water-repellent warm. First choice of 
western timber cruisers, forest rangers, hunters, out- 
doorsmen since 1915. Lowest factory prices. Send for 
New Catalog describing 22 Alaska Sleeping Bag bar- 
zains, including Twin (pair model) Bags, Extra Large 
Bags (tor bie men Also Air Mattresses, Duffel Bags, 
Sleeping Robes, etc. Wool Bags as low as $15.98 
Down Bags as low as $26.89. Kapok Bags from $10.98 
-  reane ruaranteed to satisfy or your money 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


PAtasks Sleeping Bag sco. 

309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 

i nusn FREE “Sleeping Bag 
Bars n” Catalog t 
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WARMEST WINTER FRIEND 


A MAN'S FACE EVER HAD! 


GENUINE U.S. NAVY 
FACE MASK 


FOR EVERY 
_Gixd 50- OUTDOORSMAN! 
@ Hunters! Anglers! 


Postoge Prepoid @ Skiers! Fliers! 
@ Boatmen! Cyclists! 
e@Campers! Scouts! 








Protects face, ears, chin against 


rain, snow, sleet, hail, sand, dust! @ Farmers! Laborers! 
Made of warm, double-thick white. @Qutdoor Mechanics! 
lined blue wool cloth. Also in O.D. @ Telephone Linemen! 


rubberized cloth at 75c. For men @Lumberjacks! 

@ Railroad Workers! 
Send cash, stamps, check or money @ Construction Men! 
order. Money-back guarantee! @ Winter Sport Fans! 


WINTER PROTEXION COMPANY 
Dept. [59 Box 387, Baltimore, Md. 


and women alike’! Fits any size’ 









14k COLD PLATED 
CHRONOGRAPE WRIST WATCH! 


LOWEST MARKET PRICE $7.25 


Sweep Second Hand; Precision 
Workmans hip Rugged Shock 
resistant « Radium hands 
ind numera Leather strap 


It measures distance, speed of 
car sa mm 





romete 
TEN GUARANTEE 


ind full op 
erating instruc othe ms enclosed 
with each Wate SEND NO 
MONEY Mail your order t 
day Pay postman 87.25 plus 
io Pederal tax. T« tal $8.00 
plu postage Or send cash 
money order or ¢ mee k) — 


you rrefe a me 
" Chrome “Case $6.75 
PS aot tax ($7.43) 


MARDO SALES CO., Dept. 7505 
480 Lexington Ave. New York 17 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion: holds dental! plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security: in many cases al- 
most as well as with naturai teeth. Kiutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping. rocking. chafing plate. 
25c and 50c at druggists... . If your druggist hasn't 








INTRODUCTION TO COON 


(continued from page 28) 


caught a flash of their lantern winking 
among the trees ahead. 

And now I learned what the climax 
of a coon hunt can be like. I stumbled 
over logs and roots. Brush slashed at 
me like whips. My earlier chill was 
gone, and sweat ran down my spine in 
trickling streams. We crashed through 
a patch of blackberry cane taller than 
my head, with spines as long and sharp 
as an owl’s claws. Then we hit the in- 
evitable tangle of sawbrier. I wanted 
to turn back and look for a detour, but 
Peck and Ear! floundered straight ahead 
and left me no choice. I tripped and 
suffered and bled, but I fought my way 
through with the others. 

We came out of the timber into a field 


| of winter wheat and the wet clay balled 


on my boots until they weighed a ton. 
I knew I couldn’t keep the pace much 
longer. Then, in the woods ahead, the 
pulsing clamor of the dogs turned sharp 
and staccato and insistent. 

“He’s up!”’ Earl shouted. “We can 
take our time now. They'll keep him 
for us if we don’t get there till day- 
light!” We stopped running and I 
panted, trying to suck in enough air to 
fill my tortured lungs. 

We found the dogs doing a noisy war 
dance under a big maple, and Peck’'s 
light picked out the coon huddled in a 
high fork, a gray bulk with a black- 
ringed tail hanging down. 

Kentucky game laws permit the 
hunting of coons with dogs in November 
but prohibit the use of firearms during 
that month. In other words, it’s all 
right to tree a coon and climb up and 
get him if you can, but you can’t shoot 
him down 

Nobody was especially eager to kill 
this coon now we had him up. He'd 
given us a good chase and we would 
have preferred to leave him in the tree 
and call it a night. But all my com- 
panions agreed that the dogs were en- 
titled to a kill to encourage them. They'd 


had a hard night and they’d earned the 
right to draw blood. 

But how could we get the coon out 
of the tree, and who would make the 
try? The towering maple was two feet 
thick at the base, and bare of branches 
for the first thirty feet. I wouldn’t have 
attempted that climb for all the coons 
in Kentucky, and Slim and Peck felt 
the same way. But Earl and Spinner 
were of a different mind. 

A thick grapevine hung down fron 
the treetop, and Earl thought he could 
climb it. The others boosted him and 
he started up, but far short of the first 
branches he decided he didn’t like the 
feel of the vine. He slid down and Spin 
ner tackled the job. 

He went up a small hickory that 
reached to a low-sweeping branch of 
the maple, and swung across. It was 
touch and go whether he’d make it, an 
the four of us on the ground hardly 
breathed until he got a safe handhold 
above the first fork of the big tree. Fiv« 
minutes later he was in position to shake 
the coon down. 

The dogs did their job about as quick- 
ly and humanely as we could have done 
it with a gun, and we started back to 
the car. When we came out on the road 


_I stopped to take inventory. 


First I looked at my watch. It was 
3a.m. Our hunt had lasted seven hours 
Next I looked at myself. I was riddled 
by briers and weighted down with gum 
bo. My clothes were torn and mud- 
smeared, and I was oozing blood in a 
dozen places. But I’d never been hap- 
pier in my life. 

An idea had been taking shape in the 
back of my head all night. “Earl,” | 
said, “I want you to have one of those 
setter pups Queenie has raised for me.’ 

He must have read what was in my 
mind. “I’d sure like that,’’ he agreed 
“but I don’t want the dog as a gift 
Now, if I could trade you a good coon- 
hound pup 

“Brother,” I cut him off, ‘‘you’ve made 
yourself a deal! I know enough about 
coon dogs now to be positive that I 
want one of my own!” THE END 





For Better Fishing and Hunting .. . 


ORGANIZE 





0 promote conservation and ensure 
better fishing and hunting for all, 


sportsmen must work together. If 
you don’t have a club in your com- 
munity, why not organize one? You'll 
find many who are eager to join. 
As a service to its readers OUTDOOR 
LIFE offers a special handbook, How to 
Form a Sportsmen’s Club. This authori- 
tative and informative guide was pre- 
pared by Frank J. Valgenti, attorney, 
sportsman, and chairman of the Fish 
and Game Council of the State of New 
Jersey. It tells you all you need to 


it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c | 


and we will mail you a generous trial box. © 4. Pp. Inc. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 5091-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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A SPORTSMEN'’S CLUB! 






know to get the organization started 
and keep it going—-how to prepare a 
certificate of incorporation, draw up a 
constitution and by-laws, and plan pro 
grams of activities for the various com 
mittees. 

How to Form a Sportsmen’s Club is 
made available to all interested groups 
or individuals at a cost of only 10 cents 
to cover handling and mailing. To ob 
tain a copy, simply write to Sports- 
men’s Service, OUTDOOR LIFE, 355 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., and 
enclose 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
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Good Eats at Home or Afield 





by DON RICHARDS 


Polenta 


More outdoor cooks should adopt this 
Italian recipe. It’s dandy for hunting 
camps where hearty appetites are the 
rule, not the exception. Bring 7 cups 
of water to a brisk boil and slowly add 
114 cups corn meal, stirring constantly. 
Season with 11% tsp. salt. When mush 
thickens reduce heat and cook slowly 
until done, using a double boiler, if 
available. 

Pour mush in a greased baking pan 
and cover with 3 cups rich meat gravy 
made with skillet-browned flour. Then 
sprinkle with grated cheese and bake 
5 minutes. Serves four or five. 


Bacon and Greens 


No reason why Popeye should eat all 
the spinach. It’s good for campers too, 
and helps to produce well-balanced 
meals. 


1 No. 2% can 
spinach 
Salt and pepper 


4 slices bacon 
2 tbsp, dehydrated 
onion 


Cut bacon in short lengths and fry 
with onion until latter is lightly 
browned. If possible, use a fresh me- 
dium-size onion chopped fine. Now add 
liquid drained from spinach and boil 
rapidly to reduce some of its bulk. Then 
add greens, season with salt and pepper, 
and heat thoroughly. Serves four. 


Kidney Beans and Sausage 


Fry % lb. sausage until done. Pour 
off half the grease in skillet and add one 
No. 2 can kidney beans. Salt and pepper 
sparingly and cook to heat beans 
through. Serves three. 


Special Camp Seasonings 


Ground cinnamon mixed with twice 
as much sugar and dusted lightly over 
warm camp bread gives a flavor quite 
out of this world. Cinnamon and sugar 
turn plain bread or toast into a swell 
dessert; remember this when you have 
no other sweet to serve the gang. A 
convenient way to carry this mixture is 
in an extra salt shaker, although a little 
can be wrapped in a waterproof enve- 
lope and laid in the top of the flour or 
Sugar sack. 

If you plan to cook fresh meat in 
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camp, especially game or game birds, 
include a small can of poultry seasoning. 
It’s a blend of sage, powdered onion, 
black pepper, and other spices that give 
a delicious flavor to any fresh meat, 
stuffing, or dressing. The recipe is 
1 tsp. for each 2 lb. of meat. On fish, 
ducks, and coots I use twice this amount 
as it helps to overcome their ‘‘wild’’ 
flavor. 


Deerburgers 


If you have some lean vension left in 
your freezer or locker, try this Italian 
recipe for a different flavor. 


1 lb. ground meat 1s cup shredded 
114 tsp. salt American cheese 
14 tsp. pepper 2 tbsp. chopped 
1 cup drained, parsley 

canned tomatoes 2 tbsp. chopped 
% tsp. dried basil onion 


Mix meat with salt and pepper and 
spread out in a 9-in. pie pan. Cover with 
tomatoes and sprinkle on remaining in- 
gredients. Bake in a moderate oven (375 
degree F.) for 20 minutes. Cut in 
wedges like pie to serve. Enough for 
two. 


Late-snack Eggs 


If you find that your customary meth- 
od of preparing eggs is getting monoto- 
nous, try this new way of serving them. 
Boil four eggs medium-hard. Cool 
slightly, remove shells, and cut up medi- 


um-fine in '» cup melted butter. (Set 
pan containing butter over the hot 
water in which eggs were boiled while 
you peel them.) Season with salt and 
pepper. A fine food for suppers and 
late-hour snacks. Serves two. 


Squirrel Ragout 


Cut two squirrels in serving-size 
pieces and parboil for 30 minutes. Re- 
move from water, salt and pepper each 
piece, and roll it in flour. Put pieces in 
skillet with 15 cup hot fat, and brown 
lightly. Now cover meat with 14-in. 
layer of sliced onions. Sprinkle these 
with salt, and pour in 1 cup cream (in 
camp use extra-rich mixture of pow- 
dered milk). Cover skillet and cook 
slowly until meat is very tender. Add 
a little water if needed to prevent burn- 
ing. Serves four. 


Ski-ball (Spiced Tea) 


There are two ways to make this in- 
vigorating hot drink, which skiers like 
so well. In the first you put a 3-in. stick 
of cinnamon in 4 cups of water and 
bring to a boil. Pour over the tea and 
let steep several minutes. Then pour 
into cups each containing 1 tsp. sugar, 
3 cloves, and 1 slice of lemon. 

In the second recipe you make the 
tea in the usual manner, pour it into 
cups containing sugar, cloves, and 
lemon, and then stir it with a stick of 
cinnamon instead of a spoon. 
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fee-Loving 
Campers! 


Then your next trip is the time. 
Nescafé* takes up so little room 
yet that little 4 oz. jar makes about 
as many cups as a pound of ordinary 
coffee. 

All you do is measure Nescafé to 
suit your taste, add hot water (pref- 
erably boiling) and stir. No pot, no 
grounds, it’s instant. Swell when 
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HAVE YOU TRIED THIS 
EASIER, BETTER WAY TO 
ROASTER-FRESH COFFEE? 


you're camping . . . swell anytime. 
That roaster-fresh flavor is no ac- 
cident. Nescafé makes better instant 
coffee because it’s specially proc- 
essed to keep its rich coffee goodness 
until you release it in the cup. And 
there’s never any waste. You make 
only what you need. If you like good 
coffee—you'll love Nescafé. 





More people drink Nescafe than all other instant, coffees ! 





*Nescafé (pronounced NFS-CAFAY) is the exclusive registered trade-mark of The Nestlé Company, 
Inc. to designate its soluble coffee product which is composed of equal parts of pure soluble coffee 
and added pure carbohydrates (dextrins, maltose and dextrose) added solely to protect the flavor. 





TNS 


If you suffer from those mis- 
erable ear noises and are Hard 
of Hearing due to catarrh of 
the head, write us NOW for 
proof of the good results many 
people have reported after us- 
ing our simple home treat- 
ment. NOTHING TO WEAR. 
Many past 70 report ear 
noises relieved and hearing 
improved. Send NOW for 
proof and 30 days trial offer. 


THE ELMO COMPANY 
Dept. 461 Davenport, lowa 





SMART FISHERMAN 


Makes Own Casting 
Rod Handles ..... 


A New Jersey fisherman writes: ‘‘Re- 

cently I made a handle for my cast- 

ing rod. But I had difficulty in 
thumbing the reel because the handle did not fit the 
hand. I removed the handle, and then made a new 
one with Castolite Liquid Casting Plastic. My new 
handle has a pistol grip with a hump on top for a 
thumb rest for exceptionally easy control of the 
reel. I have also cast hunting knife handles that are 
durable and have unusual! color effects not found in 
commercial knife handles. I expect to have many 
more uses for your material.’’ Signed Clarence 
Terry, Highland Park, N. J 


Sportsmen in every field have many 
needs tor Castolite, the newly perfected 
liquid casting plastic. Uses range all the 
way from embedding real flowers, in- 
sects and trophies, to making fish lures, 
pistol grips, mending gun stocks and 
casting radio parts and invention mod- 
‘ A big, new Plastics Manual gives 
complete instructions, Also outlines a 
- Point Success Plan for starting a Plas- 
ies Novelty Business. This may the 
MATERIAL and the OPPORTUNITY you 
are looking for. Send “5c today for a 
copy of ‘‘Plastics Manual.’’ 


The Castolite Company, Dept. A-80, Woodstock, Ill. 





A MARVELOUS BOOK 
THE WORLD'S 
Greatest: VALUES 
in BINOCULARS 


GERMAN TYPE. BRAND NEW. DELUXE LEATHER 
CASE INCLUDED. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


ree Catalog 
OFFER Is unite - 
s $30 


onptr TODAY! k r ‘ 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


WOW TO SELECT PHACUARS” die 


rower POCKET Binocular 


WITH DELUXE LEATHER CASE. LIGHT @ con 
PACT @ TAKE IT EVERYWHERE 
COATED OPTICS. 


a: 
Only $18.00... 


MADE TO SELL FOR $3995 ORDER TODAY! “ pics 818.50 


[BUSHNELL Anesrers Dept. 1-15, 43 £. Green, Pasadena 1, Calif. 














FREE—Amazing Book on 


RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 


If. you suffer the aches, ca and discomforts of 
Rheumatism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS, 
SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for the FREE 
Kook, It reveals important facts about why drugs and 
meiicine give only temporary relief without removing 
eutises. Explains fully a proven, specialized system of 
treatment that may save you years of distress. No 
obligation. Write for this FREE Book today! 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 532 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 

“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sew ed 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than 
the average boot; easy to put on and take off 
no heoks to cateh. Ankle strap holds boot in 

place. and also acts as ankle ey 
ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! ( the oricinal 
Gokev Botte Sanvace oniv tw vritty . for meas 
ure blank and footwear Catalor 


GOKEY COMPANY 
° St. Paul, Minnesota 











| stand my feet nearly freeze. 


Boots Keep Stretching 


Question: I'm looking for a good waterproof- 
ing compound, but I want one that won't soften 
my hunting boots so that they stretch out of 
shape. What do you suggest?—Robert A. Case, 
Wash. 


Answer: Neat's-foot oil is as good a dress- 
ing as any for boots and shoes. I personally 
prefer oil to heavy grease because it penetrates 
better and serves as a softener as well as a 
preservative. 

Any dressing that softens leather is apt to 
encourage stretching, particularly if the leather 
is thin and the boots or shoes fit tightly. In 
such circumstances it is only natural for the 
leather to stretch until it fits the foot com- 
fortably. Thin leather is also apt to wrinkle 
or bulge where the greatest foot movement 
occurs. 

There’s only one way to prevent stretching, 
and that is to get top-grade leather and see to 
it that the boots or shoes fit comfortably at the 
time you buy them.—WM. H. D. 


Decoys for Crows 


Question: I'm interested in crow shooting 
and I'd like to know which is better to use— 
an owl decoy or a crow decoy? Also, what 
kind of blind should I build—Donald Gibbs, 
Oreg. 


Answer: I suggest the owl decoy. Crows are 
natural trouble-seekers, and will often fly a 
mile or more if they think they can pick a 
fight with an owl. Even though they may be too 
cowardly to actually tangle with the owl, they'll 
often harass it for hours. Consequently, crow 
hunters prefer either a stuffed owl or metal 
owl as a decoy. The latter are very lifelike and 
can be bought in any shooters’ supply house. 

If you can’t get an owl decoy, however, you 
can still get good shooting with crow decoys, 
which should be placed on the ground out in 
front of the blind. 

The blind should be made of natural material 
such as corn-fodder stalks, brush, or dead 
grass. Use material found at the shooting site, 
and build it a couple of weeks ahead of time so 
that it will have a chance to take on that 
“natural” look. 

In addition to decoys you should also use a 
crow call. But be sure that you sound the right 
notes, for if you accidentally sound the crows’ 
warning cry, the birds will wing off before you 
can get your gun up.—M. H. D. 


Protection Against Moths 


Question: What's 
proof pheasant skins?—Mrs. 


Colo. 


the best way to moth- 
Oliver De Long, 


Answer: Drugstores carry mothproofing solu- 
tions which can be used on a pheasant skin. 
These compounds are also effective on woolens, 
feathers, or furs, and can be applied with a 
small household sprayer. Usually one treat- 
ment early each spring is enough to prevent 
moth damage.—M. H. D. 


Suffers From Cold Feet 


I find that when I'm on a deer 
When I walk my 
feet get warm and start perspiring. But when I 
stop they get cold and I'm miserable all the 
time I'm standing still. Can you suggest any- 
thing that'll help?—£. B. Diskey, Mo. 


Question: 


Answer: Your trouble is probably caused by 
excessive sweating. As long as your feet are 
dry they stay warm, but when they perspire 
they naturally chill and almost freeze. Damp 
socks, of course, are good conductors of heat 


and make it almost impossible for your fect ¢ 
be comfortable. 

Sweating is often caused by wearing too mar 
socks. Or boots may fit too tightly and not 
permit sufficient ventilation as you wall 
boot should fit snugly enough so that the 
doesn’t slide back and forth in it, yet it shou 
be loose enough for the toes to move freely. 4 
boot top should be laced loosely so that air 
be pumped in and out of the boot by the n 
ments of the foot. 

Excessive perspiration may be caused by 
physical condition, so it might be well fo 
to check with a physician. 

I can’t recommend the drug prepara 
which are supposed to keep feet from sweatin 
They are likely to make the skin sore, 
can cause a lot of trouble. 

I find it helps to bathe the feet in cold wate 
and then rub them with alcohol. I suggest you 
do this each, night of the hunting season, and 
for the first week or two prior to then.—M. H. D 


Tent Repairs 


Question: I have a couple of army two-man 
mountain tents. ‘Even in a light rain they leak 
where the canvas loops are sewed on for the 
guy ropes. Also I’ve burned a small hole in the 
roof of one tent. Can you tell me how to make 
the necessary repairs?—W. A. Haskell, Mass 


Answer: You can stop those leaks by coating 
the affected areas with ordinary rubber cement 
which you can buy in a dime store or tire 
repair shop. If one application doesn’t do the 
job, apply a second after the first has dried 
well. 

For the burned hole, sew an outside patch 
over it. Use any thin, closely woven cloth, and 
give it a good coating of cement.—M. H. D 


Preserving Deer Feet 


Question: Do deer feet have to be treated 
with preservative, and if so what shall I use?— 
Danny Sauder, Ohio. 


Answer: Some type of preservative should 
be used on deer feet to keep the hair from fal! 
ing out. A good solution is 1 pt. water, '% pt 
salt, and 2 oz. alum. Bring the solution to 2 
boil, let it cool, then apply to the flesh side of 
the skin with a cloth swab. Put on three appli 
cations at intervals, or until the skin assumes 
a whitish color. Then it is tanned and _ the 
hair should be tight. 

In skinning deer feet, 
except the lower claws. These are kept fixed 
the hide. If you want to pull the feet ove 
forms to make novelties, dampen the skin firs 
so it'll bend without cracking.—M. H. D. 


all bones are removed 


Steer-horn Gunrack 


Question: I have some steer horns which I 
like to make up into a gunrack. Can you te 
me how to cure and mount these horns?— 
L. H. Eich, Ill. 


Answer: Steer horns need no special curing 
Just be sure they're thoroughly dried, which ca 
be done by putting them in a moderately warm 
place for a few days. 

If the horns’ surfaces are rough, 
carefully with a piece of glass, smooth 
with very fine sandpaper, polish them 
pumice and oil, and then apply furniture 
This will give them a soft, satiny finish 

The horns can be held to a panel with 
screws. Saw each horn at its base so tl 
will set against the panel at the proper 
then drive a screw through the panel and 
the base of the horn. If a horn’s base 
cavity, fill it with plastic wood and let 
before you drive a screw into it.—M.H.D 
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World’s Most 
Amazing Book of 


Rare and Secret 
Information! 


The Book of Formulas 


The basis of many fortunes! For- 
mulas, Recipes, Methods and Secret 
processes for making and improving 
beverages, glues, cements, 
enamels, paints, cosmetics, dyes, 
inks, tooth pastes, soaps, silver and 
nickel-plating, oils, lubricants, and 
a thousand and one things for com- 
mercial and household use! Your 
fortune may hang upon one little 
hint from this amazing of 
books! Information from a_ thou- 
sand sources—not normally avail- 
able to the general public—now 
published for the enjoyment and 
practical profit of our readers. 


See What You Can Make 


You can easily make mixtures to keep your 
windshield shining like crystal, whiten dis- 
colored teeth, keep silverware bright and 
clean. You can make beverages, or power 
belt dressings, perfumes, shampoos.bleaches., 
photographic solutions, essences 

and extracts, manu- 

facture battery fillers or 

solutions, and do a 

thousand other 

things — all with 

the plain and 

easily followed 
formulas in 


this book. 


FUN and 
PROFIT 
for 

Experimenters 


npon 


most 


If you like exper- 
imenting with 
things, either as a 
hobby or as a serious 
vocation, here are 
modern formulas which. 
taken as a base, may 
lead you to unique dis- 
coveries and profits. 


ONLY $1: DELUXE EDITION 


Send No Money Now 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 150 
353-4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me The Book of Formulas. 1 will pay 


postman $1.49 C.O.D. plus few cents postage, 
pon delivery. Money back if not satisfied 


§ sanitaceneinaniiiaviscstelea oy ‘st 5 aunt 
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| that sound he had heard. 
|all right. But by that time I was again 








THINK LIKE A DEER? 


(continued from page 29) 


mediately began a rapid—but extremely 
quiet—retreat down the same course 
that had brought me north. Every little 
while I’d pause to listen, and I'd catch 
the faint brush of antlers against the 
bushes and fir limbs toward the east. 
Closer and closer came the tiny noises; 
the buck was moving in toward my 
| trail. 

His aim was to get to the leeward of 
He made it, 


south of him, and he couldn’t pick up 
my scent. Not at all discouraged, ‘he 
started another semicircle. And again 
we went through the same maneuvers. 
Baffled for a second time, he started 


| still another encircling movement. And 


again I retreated southward, listening 


| carefully for the sounds which betrayed 
Sound was all I | 


the deer’s movements. 
had to depend on; during all this time 
I had never sighted the buck. 

Now, for the third time, the deer 
started to come in toward my trail. I 
saw immediately that he would prob- 
ably move to the edge of a small clear- 
ing. So I hid myself in its southern 
fringe and waited. But not for long. 


The buck reached the edge of the | 


clearing, paused briefly to sniff the air, 
and then started out 
My bullet plowed through his heart; he 
managed to get out on the barren and 
then fell dead. 

So, you see, not only do you have to 
think like a deer, but you have to have 
a deer’s patience. Obviously, if I had 
been guiding a hunter I could not have 
carried out those delicate maneuvers. 
Two men make twice as much noise as 
one; we would have certainly spooked 
our buck. Furthermore, 


for their benefit. And you can’t stop to 
explain in the woods—not when a 
wary buck is within hearing distance. 

Now to answer that big question in 
your mind: How did I know it was a 
buck ? 

I just knew it. I smelled it. A buck’s 
perfume is stronger than a doe’s. I 
heard it 
ing of antlers on brush and timber. 
And I identified it by that snort. 


“cough” or ‘whistle’ than a doe. And 
bucks are more persistently curious. 

But it all comes down to this. You 
have to learn to think like a deer. If 
you can do that, you can outthink them 
more times than not. THE END 


Tent, Water-bag Repairs 


{pony patching makes an effective 
repair for holes in tents or water 
bags. Clean the surface around the 
break thoroughly with gasoline and let 


it dry. Apply two coats of the rubber | 


cement which comes with the patching 
kit, scraping each before it dries so as 
to maintain an even surface. Then 


apply the patch and pound it with a/| 


hammer to make a perfect bond. 


a ee _ Jj | Benjamin Alport. 


into the open. | 


some sports- | 
men would have considered the whole | 
procedure a lot of hocus-pocus put on | 


-or rather I heard the scratch- | 


The 
buck makes a much more masculine | 


Made on new last of latest design. Chocolate Brown elk 
upper leather with contrasting light tan instep strap. 
Leather covered sponge rubber in top facing to keep out 
snow. Also leather covered sponge rubber tongue lining. 
Two leather and one rubber sole, which makes a very 
rigid sole 3%” thick. Grooved heel. Unbreakable box 
toe. Steel shank. Solid leather counters. Whole and half 
sizes. One width only. Price: Men‘s 6 to 13, $8.90 post- 
paid. Price: Women’s 4 to 10, $8.70 postpaid. Price 
Boys’ 21/2 to 52, $8.45 postpaid. Sead for Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc — 46 Main St. — Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


LOOK 
for Rupture Help j 


Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion appliance. This mar- 
velous invention for most forms 
of reducible rupture is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring YOU heav- 
enly comfort and security— 
day and night—at work and 
at play—or it costs you NOTH- 
ING! Thousands happy. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or 
ae. For men, women, and 
children. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Not sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,_156-D State St., Marshall, Wick 





















Clean and Mothproof rugs and up 
holstery ‘“‘in’ the home.”’ Patented 
equipment No shop needed Dura 
dealer’s gross profits up to $20 
EACH serviceman These 
Nationally Advertised services create 
repeat customers, Easy to learn, Quick 
ly established, Easy terms, Send to 
lay for FREE Booklet--Full detail 


0-951 Duraclean Bidg., Denfield, Ill. 
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OTTAWA Buzz Master 
7 MODELS-—$99 up 


Greatest offer ever made by Like It! 
oldest and largest firm in ™=.£.7 

the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
mode! to fit your needs and your pocketbook. En- 
dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO.. 1.066 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 





REX ESTATE 


PAYS BIG! SEND FOR FREE, BIG, ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG NOW! No obligation. Graduates report making 
substantial incomes. Start and run your own business 

quickly. Men, women of all ages, learn easily. Course covers 
Sales. roperty Management, yr.” praising, Loans, Mortgages, 
and related subjects. STUDY HOME or in our classrooms 
in leading cities. Diploma pind G.1. approved. Nationally known. 


WEAVER SCHOOL OF REAL ESTATE (Est. 1936) 
is EE. Pershing Road, Dept pt. OL, | Kansas ansas City, y, Mo. 
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DRIVE 
HULL AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Beaconlite |\luminated Streamline Standard 
$5.95 $3.95 


4t your dealer's. Write for literature. 





HULL MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 246-P1 Warren, 








Watchmakers in great demand. Train step- 
by-step under experts. We furnish all tools 
and 15 jewel watch and practice move 
ment. Turn spare time into cash. 10 easy 
lessons. A licensed school. Low cost. Send 
z : for FREE book today. 


eerie OL-1 Tea.) Elston Avs 
WATCH REPAIRING °° eiicaco 18 








+ + + Boating + + 


Toughest part of boatbuilding 
is obtaining the right materials. 
This guide tells you what you need 


and shows you how to get it 


N | owadays the hardest part of build- 
ing a boat is getting the right 
materials. If you use inferior 

stuff a lot of things can go wrong. 

Warped or crooked-edged pieces used 

for the form can cost time and ac- 

curacy. Knots, cross grain, or bad 
checks can cause breakage in members 
that must be twisted or bent, or, worse 
still, can cause these pieces to fail after 
they've been fastened to other members. 

Even if you work carefully, joints and 

seams may open, planks may warp, 

paint or varnish may not adhere well. 

If fastenings are inferior they may 

break or lose their hold. If you use the 

wrong lumber, rot may set in to short- 
en the life of the boat. 

Too often home boatbuilders select 
plans calling for materials that are 
difficult to obtain. A more practical 
method is to learn first what materials 
are available, then select a plan ac- 
cordingly. In most inland localities 
there’s little choice of boatbuilding 
woods. For even a moderately com- 
plicated hull, such as an outboard 
runabout, you'll usually have to look 
elsewhere for the lumber’ required. 
Sometimes a local dealer can get what 
you need from an outside source. Ora 
not-too-distant boatbuilding concern 
may be willing to part with some of its 
stock. The farther afield you go, the 
higher will be the shipping cost. But 
it'll be worth it if you get the right 
materials. 

Most boat plans have a materials 
list which specifies the preferred and 
alternate types of wood, and the number 
and size of the pieces to be used. In no 
boat, except the simplest skiff, can the 
same wood be used throughout. A hard- 
wood such as white oak can be used for 
framework, for besides being strong 
and holding fastenings well, it can be 
twisted and bent. A softwood such as 
cedar or cypress will make good plank- 
ing, but it won't hold fastenings well 
or stand much strain. : 

Avoid lumber showing excessive sap- 
wood, which will appear along the edge 
as white or dead-looking wood. Such 
wood holds paint poorly, rots easily, 
and shows up discolored through var- 
nish. Reject knotty wood, but don’t 
- worry about small knots if they’re solid 
and don't come at the edge of a cut. 
Pin knots may be drilled out and filled 
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with cedar or pine plugs set in glue. 
But knots in long, slim framework 
members will cause breakage, especial- 
ly if they come where there’s a sharp 
end. Avoid all checks, for even minor 
ones are liable to extend. Serious cross 
grain can also cause breakage. 

Lumber should be well seasoned by 
being air-dried rather than kiln-dried. 
Since it’s impossible to anticipate how 
much kiln-dried lumber will swell when 
wet, it’s almost sure to produce seams 
too loose or too tight. Thin lumber on 
other parts of a small boat should sea- 
son during construction. If in doubt, 
stack it under cover with slats between 
the layers, and paint the ends of the 
wider widths to avoid checking. Soft 
wood will season in about 2 months. 
Oak, 1 in. or less thick, will take up to 
6 months. 


Lumber to Avoid 


Unseasoned wood will rot more quick- 
ly and may shrink to open up seams 
and joints, leaving exposed grain end 
badly checked. If you decide to use a 
local wood other than what the plans 
call for, first get the advice of a com- 
petent boatbuilder who has used the 
wood. 

Plans for plywood boats invariably 
insist on a waterproof grade. A well- 
stocked dealer will usually have panels 
with two good faces, or one side may 
have small defects. In laying out your 
work you can usually keep the defects 
on the inside of the boat. If you can get 
panels longer than the stock 8 ft., you 
should be able to cut out side and bot- 
tom pieces without having to splice or 
join. 

Waterproof plywood usually has a 
marking, such as “Exterior,’’ branded 
on the edge. If in doubt, put a sample 


A. EMMETT, 


Editor 


in boiling water for half an hour 
it’s not waterproof (resin-bonded) })ly- 
wood, it will separate its laminations 
as it will if you use it on your boat 
Building form and other tempor: 
parts. For these you can use old lun 
jf the lengths are true and straight, 
if there aren’t too many broken-off 
nails at the points where they must 
cut into. Only by getting this part 
the construction right can you have ; 
boat that is true to the building p! 
Framework members.. These inc! 
the keel, stem, and other parts of t 
backbone assembly; the side and b 
tom frames, and connecting parts; t 
chines, inwales, and seat risers. Oak, 
elm, ash, spruce, fir, or yellow pine maj 
be used. Because of strength and dura- 
bility, white oak is preferred. Red and 
other oaks have a better appearance, 
but are not so satisfactory. If use 
they must be liberally treated with pre- 
servative. White oak holds fastenings 
perfectly, and clear lengths will take a 
iot of twisting and bending. It’s ex- 
cellent for frames of large round-bot- 
tomed boats, for when boiled or steamed 
it can be easily shaped. So used on an 
intricately shaped hull, or as the stem 
of a small boat, it should be rather 
green and very straight-grained. For 
strength and bending, use young oak 
cold or steamed. For trim and finish 
members, use old oak, which is softer 
porous, and more easily worked. 


If You Can’t Get Oak 


Elm and ash, found only in certain 
sections, have somewhat the qualities o! 
oak, although ash is lighter in weight 
and easier to work. 

West Coast spruce is a superior wood 

clear, straight-grained, and _ very 
strong for its weight. Although it’s 
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xpensive and does not hold fastenings 
so well as harder woods, it’s tops as 
framework for a light boat. Northern 
spruce, which is less costly, is liable 
to be knotty. When reasonably clear, it 
serves well where light weight is needed. 

Fir is good in some sections, bad in 
others. It’s inexpensive and, for long 
boats, has the advantage of coming in 
good lengths. But it usually does not 
stand up well in a. hot climate. Fasten- 
ings must be drilled for and carefully 
driven, or else the wood will split. Cor- 
ners must be rounded off to prevent 
slivering. 

Yellow pine of heavy resinous grade 
is durable and holds fastenings well. But 
since there’s danger of getting a bad 
grade, this wood, if used at all, should 
be employed only for planking. 

Framing woods often fall into border- 
line categories, hence the desirability of 
using wood of which there is no doubt, 
such as good white oak. Timber pre- 
servative should also be used. 

Planking woods. Mahogany, cedar, 
cypress, pine, fir, or redwood may be 
used. Usually the same wood is used 
for bottom and side planking. Al- 
though expensive, mahogany makes ex- 
cellent planking, for it comes in clear, 
good widths, works perfectly, and shows 
to advantage when varnished. Waste 
cuts can be used elsewhere on the boat. 
Honduras and Philippine mahogany can 
be trusted, but beware of inferior grades 
of Philippine mahogany. Also, watch 
out for tropical woods which merely 
look like good mahogany. 

There’s little danger of being de- 
ceived in the matter of cedar, either 
juniper or white. It’s reasonably priced 
and can’t be bettered as planking for a 
small boat that is to be painted. It’s 
light, durable, easily worked, and seams 
and joints can be depended on to remain 
tight. It usually comes in flitch-type 
boards (as cut from the log) so that 
along each edge there is a strip of sap- 
wood which should be trimmed. 


Other Types of Cedar 


West Coast or British Columbia cedar 
is more expensive. But it’s clearer 
stock, and straight-edged so that there’s 
less waste. It has all the good qualities 
of white cedar. East Coast red cedar is 
durable, but seldom wide enough or 
free enough from knots to be used for 
anything but bottom planking for skiffs. 
So used, it’s said to be highly resistant 
to marine borers. 

Like fir, cypress is good in some sec- 
tions, bad in others. The only way to be 
sure is to check with someone in your 
locality who has used it. It is similar 
to cedar, although it doesn’t finish so 
well, for its grain tends to rise in ridges. 

With pine too, it’s always best to 
check with someone familiar with the 
local species. Some types, like sugar 
pine, look clean and usable, but have no 
durability in water. 

Redwood also has a spotty reputa- 
tion, but this may be because builders 
often are unable to estimate the amount 
it will shrink or swell. 

Trim and finishing parts. Seats should 
be of the same wood as planking. For 
Oarlock pads, seat-holding knees, the 
breasthook, and quarter or stern knees, 
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QUEEN OF THE 
WATERWAYS 


DOUBLE the fun... NONE of the work! 


@ ALUMA CRAFT’S the boat built for pure enjoyment ...and never a lick 
of work. The light, sturdy all-aluminum hull never needs scraping, caulking, 
soaking, painting. Stays out all year round. Erich Swenson design assures per- 
fect safety and performance. For years and years of boating fun, ALUMA 


CRAFT is the answer. 


Choose your ALUMA CRAFT now for spring delivery. See your dealer or 
write for free catalog of 1950 Models and new lower price list. 


ALUMA CRAFT BOAT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





IF YOU WANT A WINNER— 


BUILD Your Own ACME 


A home-assembled ACME boat placed 
second for its class in the gruelling outboard 
motor 138-mi. race on the Hudson from Albany 
to N. Y. City last June. This was a supreme test 
of design, ruggedness, and speed—qualities you 
want in your boat whether you race or not. 


SAVE ABOUT HALF. Three great models in kit form 
Easy to assemble. Everything furnished but paint 
Semi-V bottoms. Sturdy frames. A-1 marine plywood 
panels. Can be carried atop car or on ACME Trailer. 
Easy rowing or paddling. Fast with outboard motor 
Safe, handy, handsome. 


SEA-MATE: 12-ft. long: 441/. in. beam amidships; 
115 lbs.: 30 mph with 10 hp motor. PLA-MATE: 
2 in. shorter and a trifle wider; 145 lbs.; 35 mph 
with 10 hp motor. SEA CAPTAIN: 14 ft. long; 54 in 
beam amidships; 215 lbs. Takes up to 33 hp motor 
High freeboard gives seaworthiness 

Feel the pride of building your own ACME 
Save half the cost of an equal ready-made boat. Get 
the fullest satisfaction and enjoyment out of voyag- 
ing, fishing, racing. Liberal guarantee. Complete cat- 
alog and low prices on boat kits and trailer upon 
request. No obligation. Write today. 


ACME BOAT CO, §:. 129 


2 OAK STREET MIAMISBURG, OHIO 











SPEED fast boats that ta 
in outboard races. You'll find them 
in the more than 50 models ruggedly 
built for speed, for fishing; in fact, 
there’s a “Wolverine” for every boat- 
ing pleasure. Make your 
next boata “Wolverine”! 
Free literature on re- 
quest. 


ann 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
DEPT. 21 GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 














AND GALVANIZED 


LOW COST * DURABLE 


® Star Stainless Steel Boats have proved 
strong, light, easy to handle in water or out... 
after three years, users acclaim the greater safety 
and low upkeep, the tough, puncture-resistant hull. 
New features include full length, 
deep-drawn spray rails which 
give strength and protection, 
new rubber-cushioned construc- 
tion assures quiet operation. 
Styrofoam lifeguard flotations. 
Five models ... 12, 14 and 16 
ft. . . . reasonably priced. Star 
Galvanized Boats have served 
sportsmen for fifty years. Mod- 
els for every use. Priced right. 


Write for Bulletin C-1 
STAR METAL BOAT CO. 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 


HANDLES 
FoR @ 





WLW PHOKAGED BORIS 


* 17 NEW MODELS 
*» Improved Design — Skiffs 
* Outboards — Inboards — Sail Boats 
*x TREDRONIC RACERS——CRUISERS 
* 8 TO 16 FT.——-EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Frames—tTri-Keel construction—Tred- 
ottom—Full length spray rails—Widest beam— 
led construction—Easy to build, 


WORLD'S BEST BOAT BUY! 


Send 25c for New 1950 literature, or send $1.00 for 
literature, plus booklet ‘*Plywood Boats.”’ 








1950 Catalog—over 100 modern designs by fa. 

ous naval architects. Racing classes, cruisers, 

outboard, sail. 6 to 35 ft. Plywood— 

Plank, Construction plans, full-size pat- 

, snd 35c for catalog or $1.00 for catalog 
and helpful booklet on ‘*Boat Building.’’ 





MARINE MART-DEPT.20-BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 





THOUSANDS BUILD AT » THE PRICE 


A MODELS eevee 
ose 7° ae 


TO BUILD 
5 ROWBOATS 


8 TO 14 FT A 
a Special Models 
For Fishermen 

PRAMS 


6 OUTBOARDS 
Fast Round or V Bottoms 
12 TO 16 FT. Newest 
Assembly Methods 







3 INBOARDS & 
S_ CABIN CRUISERS 


For Fishing, Racing or 
Cruising 16 TO 23 FT 
Pre-Assembled Frames 








a= CATALOG TODAY 
“MAK- IT PRODUCTS 721 wuitmer st. 


New York 59, N. Y. 




















WEIGHS ONLY 75 LBS. 


124%, FOOT BOAT 


LOWER COST! Full size Magnesium boats. Easy 
to handle IN water or OUT. Strong, durable, no 
maintenance. Safer with wide beam, three keels 
and een safety floats. New deluxe boat 
with full length corey rails. Two models, for out- 
board or oars. Write for folder c.101 


STARCRAFT BOAT DIV. GOSHEN, IND. 











BOATS with 
Full Length Spray Rails 


Keep passengers perfectly 
dry—even at high speeds. 
Catalog also, shows two new 
models of “Take-Along” 
boats. Two big factories save 
you freight. 


Genes CATALOG : . 
ee gor" y. State kind of 
beat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS BOAT MFG. co. 
q a cen 
PeSHTiCd, Wis. dire chee) cOAPLAND, N.Y. 











| green side) 





TODAY’S BIGGEST PREFAB BOAT BUY 


Build a better boat than you can buy 






Save up to 55%. See OZARKA’ s Model $ 

12-A—a trim, top-quality, 12-footer with 39 50 
laminated rib construction, all oak frame bad 

for years of boating pleasure with motors 

up to 16 H.P. Send 25c¢ for — AND UP 
Boat & Accessory Catalog, to be re- 

funded on first purchase. OZARKA, Inc 

510 Borden Lane, Woodstock, Ill. 


use a close-grained wood that will hold 
fastenings and not be liable to check. 
For gunwales and keels subject to 
chafe, use oak. 

Fastenings. Directions should be care- 
fully followed. What is required will 
appear in the materials list. Generally 
a lightweight, finely finished boat will 
be screw-fastened, while a heavier, more 
plainly finished boat will be fastened 
with nails. 

The materials list may specify that 
brass, bronze, galvanized-iron, or cad- 
mium-plated fastenings are to be used. 
Since hardware stores often do not 
carry true bronze screws or galvanized 
screws or nails, you may have to get 
these from a marine-supply house. 

The common brass screw found in 


| local stores is likely to corrode, or twist 


off in being driven. Bronze screws, de- 
spite a similar appearance, are far su- 
perior. They have a dull look, as against 
the shiny yellow of the brass, and usual- 
ly have a grading or trade-mark, such 
as “Everdur,” on the box. Often they 
cost but little more than brass screws. 
Bolts should also be of bronze, especial- 
ly if the boat is to be used in salt water. 





Galvanized screws serve well, particu- | 


larly on a painted boat. 
If the screws are % 


with galvanized coating. Nails should 
be similarly galvanized. A storekeeper 
may try to pass off cadmium-plated 
screws or nails as the galvanized type. 
The former will rust quickly, while the 
galvanized will stand up well. The only 
objection to the latter is that, in being 
driven, their coating may chip, so that 
in salt water they may rust slightly and 
stain the paint above them. This, how- 
ever, will not weaken them. 

As can be seen, selecting boat ma- 
terials should be done with utmost care. 
Cost, while important, should not be the 
deciding factor. Any reasonable added 
expense will soon be forgotten in the 
pleasure of a well-made boat. Use in- 
ferior materials and their faults will be 
with you always.—J. A. Emmett. 


Preshape Your Boat Parts 


hen building a boat, you will find 

it easier and more convenient to 
preshape parts like the stem or frames 
around rough forms, rather than to 
bend them in the process of assembly. 
Preshaping involves heating and sof- 


|tening of the wood. Set an oil drum, 
| from which the top has been removed, 


in. or less, check | 
to see that the threads are not clogged | 






OF STAINLESS STEFL 
& GALVANNEAL 


BOAT 





LIGHT, DURABLE, UNSINKABLE!! 
Preferred by young and old. Men who have been 
covering the waterfront for years say it is the fir 
boat ever built for speed. maneuverability. beauty. aq 
Write for particulars 


a natural for rough water 


REGAL PRODUCTS, LTD. wA2avs. 





HIGH POWER, TELESCOPE 


ES—OPENS TO 3 
Suse eet hm to 


beqtner eee 
Case inctuded 


5 Sections. 4 Ground & Polished Lenses. Aiso used as 
SOX Microscope. Ready to use, only $4.50 POSTPAID. 


BROWNSCOPE CO. hii York “aN! Y 


vesabie a 
15X, 30X and “Gox. 


$4.50 
















Ow DOALS. West cost— High 


11 models—Kunabouts, 
est quality. Some dealerships oe Send for details 
TOMAHAWK BOATS, TOMAHAWK, WISC. 














RUBBER BOAT 


PRICES REDUCED, the very scarce, hard to find, pop- 
ular, portable two-man size is now priced at only 
$29.95. Three or four-man size $24.95. Five or six-man 
size $27.95. War surplus. All tested and guaranteed to 
hold air. Protective. preservative. life-giving rubber 
boat paint. marsh-green color. $6.95 gallon. Collapsible 
Aluminum Oars. $3.95 pair. Hand pumps $2.95. One- 
third with order. Balance COD. Money back guarantee 
Order from this advertisement 


KARL ORT, Dept. D, York, Penna. 








upon stones or bricks so that you can | 
build a fire underneath it. Boil enough | 


water in it to cover the part you wish 
to preshape. White oak (a little on the 


hour or more, depending upon its size. 

When the wood is soft, remove it 
from the water and place it in the 
rough form, drawing it into place with 
clamps. If it shows a tendency to check 
or is difficult to draw, put it back in 


| the boiling water for a while. 


Leave the part in its form until it is 
cold; then it will retain its shape. When 
you come to fit it, you can easily pull 
out any excess curvature as you fasten 


| it to other members.—J. A. E. 


is especially suitable for | 
| such parts. Boil the wood for half an 





How to Get More Fun 
Out of Camping! 


Hundreds of helpful 
hints that will make 


—— a te 





| CAMPERS t will mak 
IMANUAL your next trip more 
| enjoyable! Shows 
it how to select and 

oS eT ce A HS . 
care for equipment, 
how and where to 
pitch camp, how to 
solve the insect prob- 
lem. New ideas for 
camp menus, how to 
roast, broil or fry 


all types of fish and game, how to prepare 
cereals. breadstuffs, vegetables and beverages. 
68 pages. Fully illustrated. Send only 35¢ 


for your copy today! Address Dept. 150. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, 10, N. Y. 


Wonders Through The 


MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells 

you all about MICRO- 

SCOPY. Turn an inex- 
pensive microscope on hundreds of 
specimens within a stone’s throw of 
your front door and you step off 
into a new world of wonders. Com 
plete Manual for amateurs. How to 
use equipment, secure and preservé 
specimens, take photomicrographs 
etc. Numerous illustrations. Full 
cloth bound DeLuxe edition, $1.49 


OUTDOOR LIFE Dept. 150 


353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. - 
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How to Improve 
Your Shooting! 


Here is the most 
complete book of its 
kind ever published 
—now yours for only 
25c! Expert advice 
on mastering trigger 
“sighting 
in”, judging bullet 
“drop” and wind re- 
sistance, use of tele- 
sights — and 
hundreds of other 
hints to improve 
your shooting! 
Order Your Copy Today—Only 25c! 
SHootinc Facts is packed with everything 
you need to know about arms and ammuni- 
tion, including frank discussions on merits and 
uses of all popular types of rifles, shotguns, 
revolvers, cartridges, shells and sights—with 
a wealth of valuable tables and illustrations. 
94 pages. Send only 25c for your copy today! 


Address Dept. 150. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
New York 10, N. Y. 


control, 


scopic 





WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for the man 
who likes to make things 
in his own home with 
power tools. Tells what 
power machinery you 
will need to turn out 
beautifully finished fur- 
niture. How to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, 
miter saw, jointer, and band saw. How to bore 
and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, 
how to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to 
make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and con- 
cave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, occa- 
sional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate and 
chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How to 
make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages, handsome De- 
Luxe edition only $1.49! Send order WITH NO 
MONEY for WOODWORKER’S TURNING 
AND JOINING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.49 
plus few cents postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 150 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. ¥. 


The HOME 
CHEMIST 


A new book which shows 
how to set up and oper- 
ate an inexpensive home 
laboratory with odds and 
ends of material avail- 
home. ,Many thrilling, 








able in 
practical, useful experiments and tests, en- 


every 


tertaining, instructive, valuable, pointing 
the way to research and new discoveries. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. Full 
cloth bound DeLuxe edition only $1.49! 


QUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 150 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
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Not Designed for Speed 


Question: I have a lightweight plywood boat 
12 ft. long, 44 in. wide in the center, and 26% 
in. wide at the stern. When driven by my 
5-horsepower outboard it squats too much in 
the stern and doesn’t give the speed I'd like. Is 
there any way to correct this?—George W. 
Keller, Ill. 


Answer: From the dimensions you give, I 
take it your boat was designed for rowing, or 
for use with an outboard of very conservative 
power. This type of hull drives easily up to 
6 or 7 knots, but beyond this the stern drags 
badly and the craft can’t be driven fast or 
efficiently no matter how much power is used. 

About all you can do is to counteract the 
Stern’s tendency to squat by having passengers 
sit well forward, loading all gear there, or even 
sitting farther forward yourself. You can do 
this last by shifting the after seat, or running 


| side seats between it and the one nearest to it. 


Any or all these measures will help keep 
weight out of the stern, but even then you 


won't get as much speed with that 5-horsepower | 


it l i a faster hull.—J. A. E. | ~ , 
ee See ee eee oe Oe J | NOW you can build the boat you've always 


Kiln-dried Wood for Planking? 


Question: I’m building a 33-ft. boat, double- 
planked with canvas in between. My planks are 
1 x 6 in., kiln-dried. How far apart should I 
place them so they won’t buckle when they 
swell?—Dick Day, Oreg. 


Answer: It’s hard to answer your question 
because you don’t say what wood you're using, 


| and because kiln-dried planks are seldom used 


in boatbuilding because they swell so much. 
Mahogany outer planks are usually used in 
double-plank construction, but they are almost 
always thinner than 1 in., so they'll bend nicely 
and can be hand-sprung into place. I suspect 
you're using fir, but I question whether you'll 


be able to fit the outer planks properly if they’re | 


1 in. thick. Also, I’m afraid you'll find that the 
canvas you've laid over the inner planking will 
skid out of place. And in any case, since you'll 
have to leave slightly open seams in the outer 
planking, the canvas is almost sure to be pinched 
into the seams when the wood swells tight. 

If you've already laid all but the outer 
planks, the best I can suggest is that you lay 
them far enough apart so that a hack-saw blade 
will go between them. 

But if you haven't started construction, talk 
to local builders who’ve had experience with 
the wood you plan to use.—J. A. E. 


Handling a Rubber Boat 


Question: My Army-surplus rubber boat 
doesn’t have oarlocks on the sides, but there 
appears to be one on the stern. Can I put an 


| oar through this oarlock and propel the boat? 


Can you tell me also what size sail I can use 
on this boat, and what I can use to patch the 
rubber?—Andrew Fritschen Jr., S. Dak. 


Answer: The fitting on the stern is probably 
intended to take an oar for sculling—cutting the 
oar blade through the water in one direction, 
then twisting with the wrist and cutting it back 
in the opposite direction. 

To use oars on the sides of your boat it 
would be necessary to add oarlocks by cement- 
ing on a couple of rope-and-canvas loops, or 
tabs of heavy canvas webbing with holes. The 
type of cement used would depend upon the 
rubber or fabric of which the craft is made. 

As for patching outfits and sail rigs, I suggest 
you get in touch with a dealer who handles this 
kind of craft. He should be able to supply the 
manufacturer’s recommendations.—J. A. E 


Here’s How YOU Can 
Build the Boat You’ve 
Always Wanted! 


quickly and at surprisingly low 
cost—with this big new book called BOATS 
ANYONE CAN BUILD! Here is a book 
that makes it possible for anyone to do a 
bang-up professional job of boat-building— 
and it's all so easy! 


dreamed of 


blueprints and diagrams for more 
zen boats are in this giant volume 

everything from a tiny canvas Duck Boat to 
a 19-foot Cruising Sailboat that sleeps 4 per- 
sons. You'll find outboards, canoes, skiffs, 
motorboats, runabouts, catboats—every sort of 
boat you might want! What's more, there's a 
wealth of added material for you—a Glossary 
of boating terms, a wonderful Boat Selection 
Chart and plenty more! 


ACCEPT BOOK ON 7-DAY FREE TRIAL! 


You can't believe what an amazing value this 
book is until you see for yourself! Mail the 
SEND NO MONEY! Just 
leposit the low price of only $2.98 and post 
ige with mailman when book arrives. Look it 
over 7 days—then, if not delighted, send it 
back and your money will be refunded in full! 
You can't lose, and you stand to win years of 

ication pleasure and sport in your own boat. 
Send for your book today! 


r——MAIL THIS COUPON-——- 


| OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 150 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Send Boats Anyone Can Build. On delivery I'll 
mailman low price of $2.98 plus peseee. I 
eturn book in 7 days if I wish, and you will 


Plans, 
than two do: 


coupon below. 
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jal De L uxe Edition. It you prefer to ex | 
1andsome Marine Blue DeLuxe | 
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dis 24-karat Gold Stamped, check here. 
ce is only 50c more than regular Bookstore Edi- 
t $3.48 in all. 


vy 
« 
Sy... .2ome... State | 
‘ 
you remit now and we will pay | 
rarges. Same refund guarantee! | 











The square knot is really very simple. Start it with an overhand knot—the same 
one you make quickly and automatically when you begin to tie your shoelaces 





x 
* 





¢p Now make another overhand knot. But be very certain that each one is identical. 
One pair of ends must go under the loop, as at right; the other, over it 





6) Now pull the ends tight and you have a square knot. Notice how the two ends are 
eD) paired in relation to the loops. It takes a heavy strain—but is tough to untie 
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LEARN TO 
TIE THESE 


BASIC 
KNOTS 


* 


by STANLEY A. DASHEW 


in the subject of knots goes way 
back to the day when Eve de- 
cided to wear a fig leaf. The Bible 
doesn’t describe the knot she used to 
secure it, but it’s a cinch she tied one. 

Since those wonderfully simple days, 
the experts have been trying to com- 
plicate every phase of our life—includ- 
ing the number and variety of knots. 
Yet aboard a big sailing ship only four 
basic knots are used in actual practice. 

Here are the ones that are really 
necessary to know if you’re camping, 
fishing, or boating: 

Square knot (or reef knot). For tying 
ends of two lines together, or tying ends 
of bandages. It takes very little length 
of line. Not suitable for extremely 
heavy loads because it tends to jam, 
making it difficult to untie. After a 
moderate strain it can be loosened by 
pulling the adjacent end and standing 
part away from each other, thus rolling 
the knot into two half hitches. 

Two half hitches. Can be applied 
quickly if a line must be made fast to a 
post, stanchion, or similar object. Gen- 
erally used where the pull is at right 
angles to the base. It may jam up 
under heavy loads, and may shake loose 
under light ones. However, it’s quits 
generally used, and is the basis for 
many variations such as the clove hitch 
and anchor bend. 

Sheet bend. For joining two lines of 
unequal (as well as equal) thickness, or 
bending a line to an eye. Won't jam 
under a heavy strain. Can be untied 
easily by ‘‘cracking”’ the standing part 
away from the bight (or loop). 

Bowline: For forming an eye in the 
end of a line. Excellent as a safety belt 
and for rescue work since the eye can 
be made large enough to go around the 
waist and it will not draw up tighter 
Useful for forming eyes on mooring 
lines. It will not close up or slip. 

Now that you know the basic knots 
get two lines three or four feet long and 
about one-half inch in diameter. Start 
tying the knots as illustrated and pra¢ 
tice until you can tie them behind you! 
back. It won't be long before you 
master them. It’s a skill you'll neve: 
lose—and a very practical one. ‘THE ENE 


\ ; an’s interest (and woman’s too) 
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follow the steps above 


The bowline looks involved, but 
tying it if you study the photo above (and the two below) 


oe ; ‘ ’ and follow directions. Note that it’s made in the end of one 
To make a sheet bend, first loop one line to form an eye line. First step is to form a loop over the standing part 
(above left) and then lead the other line up through it 


' 7 R —_ 
‘uast oo ae 


The next step may look complicated, but it isn’t. Take 
the end that was led up through the eye, lead it around 
and in back of the standing part. Then lead it back and over 
the eye—but under its own part. Notice that the hauling part 
is so locked that, when you heave on it, the knot will tighten 


Next, bring the end up through the loop so that it lies 
parallel to the standing part. Now lead the end in back 
of the standing part, and (below) finally through the loop 


Here’s the completed sheet bend. One great advantage is i] The completed bowline forms an eye that will not slip; 
that it won’t jam under strain. To untie, “crack” the loops it’s very valuable as a safety belt, or in rescue work 
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More facts on the beagle— 





how to prepare him for the field 





by correcting his mistakes and 





developing his specialties 







and early training of the beagle. 

That, of course, is only half the 
story since the value of any gun dog 
is based on his performance on game. 
And that, in turn, depends upon more 
advanced training—and on the sports- 
man’s understanding of the dog’s capa- 
bilities as well as his limitations. 

Some hunters believe a good hound 
can train itself either by solitary experi- 
ence in the field or by running with older 
and more experienced dogs. This could 
be true enough in some instances. A 
disadvantage, though, may be that the 
dog learns to hunt for its own enjoy- 
ment and without regard for the gun. 

Too often when a hunter is tired and 
ready to call it a day, the hounds sud- 
denly go off on a fresh track and are 
eblivious to voice or horn. Such a situa- 
tion can be exasperating; one can't go 
home and leave the hounds for fear of 
losing them. The only alternative is to 
go after them—and hope they can be 
collared before daylight and patience 
runs out. 

A few experiences with dogs heedless 
to commands should be enough to con- 
vince any sportsman of the value of 
training. Nor is there much possibility 
of curbing a good hound’s hunting ardor 
by insisting on obedience in the field. 
The only danger is that not enough 
thought and insight will go into the 
training program; and that’s something 
the handler himself can guard against. 


ast month I discussed the selection 



























Preventing Gun-shyness 





When you start your beagle on rabbits 
(the principal quarry), let him have lots 
of fun scenting and running—and for- 
get about the gun. If he loses the track 
give him time to work it out for him- 
self. When he’s really puzzled, though, 
try to start the rabbit for him by beat- 
ing the brush with a stick and tramp- 
ing noisily through it. 

In any case, don’t let the dog hunt so 
long that he becomes bored or ex- 
hausted. It’s far better to take him up 
when he’s still fresh and full of vim 
than to permit him to continue with 














no action in one area take him to an- 
other section where he may find a 
rabbit. 

As the beagle gains experience and 
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sore feet and tired legs. And if there’s “a 


zest for the hunt, encourage him to un- 
ravel the checks he encounters on a 
track. Some dogs become so impatient 
of checks that they’ll quit and go off 
in search of another rabbit. This is a 
distinct fault and should be corrected 
at once by bringing the hound back and 
putting him on the track where he 
abandoned it. 

After a number of workouts in the 
field the gun can be introduced—but 
most carefully because gun-shyness in 
a hunting hound is almost always the 
fault of training, and it’s most difficult 
to correct. Very likely all pups dislike 
the sound of a gun, but the lure of the 
chase is even more dominant. With this 
in mind, never discharge a gun near a 
dog unless he is hunting. And, at first, 
not too close. 

It’s also of great importance to kill 
the first rabbit at which you shoot. 
Then urge the beagle to chew part of 
the carcass so he can taste hot rabbit 
meat and associate the gun’s report 
with this exciting result. After several 
similar kills you need never fear that 
your dog will become gun-shy. 

If a wounded rabbit seeks refuge in 
a stone wall, hollow stump, or hole most 
beagles will try to dig it out. But many 
are so intent on the task that they fail 
to bark, and thus don’t notify the hunt- 
er of their location. To correct this 
fault, go to the scene, force the rabbit 
out, and let the dog catch it. Thereafter 
don’t approach until the dog barks. Be- 
fore long he'll realize that giving tongue 
means you'll join him—and that offers 
the possibility of freshly killed rabbit. 

Some dogs refuse to give tongue even 
on a track. This is a serious fault as, 
again, the hunter never knows where 
the dog is nor whether it’s on game. 
Young, fast dogs are prone to this 
error. In my opinion, when such dogs 
are running with other hounds they 


...C€. BLACKBURN MILLER, Editor 


develop a selfish desire to keep the 
game to themselves, and they rely on 
superior speed—and silence—to do it. 
This is very difficult to correct. Some 
handlers suggest placing the mute-run- 
ning hound in the midst of a pack of 
hard-driving, loud-mouthed dogs. Such 
company may induce the silent one to 
give tongue with the best of them. 

Back-tracking is a serious fault and 
one to guard against for, once formed, 
the habit is a strong one. It’s difficult 
to recognize, as well, because the rabbit 
itself frequently back-tracks in an at- 
tempt to puzzle the dog. To arrive at 
the truth of the situation, keep an eye 
(if possible) on both dog and rabbit. 
The young, eager hound may muddle 
about on a confused trail and then, 
suddenly discovering the back track, 
run it with enthusiasm. If you know 
the direction the rabbit took, check the 
dog immediately, lead him back to 
where he was circling, and encourage 
him to find the right trail. 


If He’s Diverted by Deer 


Another problem the trainer may 
have to face is deer chasing. Apparent- 
ly dogs would rather chase deer than 
anything else, probably because the foot 
scent is so strong and alluring. Rabbit 
and deer cover, fortunately, don’t coin- 
cide too frequently, but there are times 
when a hound running a rabbit will cut 
through woodland and jump a deer. In 
too many instances he’ll promptly de- 
sert the rabbit. 

If you’re certain your dog is chasing 
a deer, take him up as soon as possible 
and hope that it won’t happen again— 
for all bets are off if your beagle de- 
velops this habit and there are many 
deer in your vicinity. 

I venture to remark that there are 
more pheasants killed over beagles than 
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over all the rest of the gun dogs com- 
bined. That’s an extravagant state- 
ment, I’ll admit, and it’s bound to cause 
1 lot of eyebrow-lifting and skeptical 
smiles. But, still, it’s my opinion. And 
[ know of several sportsmen who hunt 
pheasants exclusively with their beagles 
and are loud in praise of the hounds. 

A beagle apparently enjoys hunting 
the fast-running pheasant. Once he hits 
1 fresh track, the bird has neither time 
nor opportunity to resort to tricks. It 
must rely entirely on its leg power. 
And fast as a pheasant is, a beagle is 
faster. The chase ends when the bird, 
realizing the dog is gaining, takes to the 
air with a beating of wings. 


No Escape for Pheasants 


The hunter wise to the way of a 
pheasant, and who knows both the ter- 
rain and the ability of his dog, can gen- 
erally manage to be in the vicinity when 
the bird leaves the ground. After the 
gun is fired, many pheasants fall mere- 
ly wounded and can often escape from 
bird dogs—but rarely from a beagle. 
The little hound generally is so close 
to the fallen bird that he is on it before 
it has a chance to escape. 

As to training a beagle to hunt pheas- 
ants, the job isn’t difficult at all. The 
procedure is similar to training them 
on rabbits. Take your young dog into 
a cornfield where some ears have been 
left on the ground and let him nose 
around. If you see a running bird put 
the dog on the track and encourage him 
to follow it. 

If he flushes the pheasant so much the 
better for he can then see what he has 
been chasing. When you finally kill a 
bird in front of him, let him have the 
entrails and head. This will stimulate 
his desire to trail and hunt the birds. 

To sum up, here are the qualifications 
of a good hunting beagle: nose, speed, 
accuracy, and common sense. 

A dog is born with scenting power 
and no amount of training will improve 
it. Experience in the field can only 
teach the dog to use his nose to ad- 
vantage. The best way to judge the 
quality of a dog’s scenting ability is to 
run him with other hounds of proved 
ability. By comparison, it won't take 
long to decide just how good his scent- 
ing powers are. 

Speed is essential but it must be 
gaited to the beagle’s nose, for if he is 
faster than his nose he'll overrun the 
track and waste valuable time circling 
and casting about to find it again. 

Accuracy is the ability to follow a 
trail to the bitter end, neither deviating 
nor being puzzled by checks. I’ve no- 
ticed this ability in the more cautious 
dogs. The eager ones often leave a 
trail in their headlong rush and try to 
pick it up again farther on. They 
frequently succeed in this, but the pro- 
cedure is not the accepted standard. 

Common sense is just what the term 
implies and if a dog has it he'll leave 
other hounds, not so gifted, by the way- 
side. Many problems beset a dog in the 
hunting field—problems of which the 
hunter may not even be aware. Com- 
mon sense is the faculty a dog fre- 
quently uses to solve them.—C. Black- 
burn Miller. 
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A Professional Brush 
ideal for tong or short 
hair pets. Keeps coat 
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‘It Took 20 Years 


For me to learn to train and care 
for dogs. | can train without malice 
between owners and trainer. 


C. CAMERON, Hempstead, Texas 
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312 Stuart St. Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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"RESULTS 


are Phenomenal!”’ 


Say OUTDOOR LIFE Restocking 
and Dog & Kennel advertisers! 


THIS ADVERTISER* (A BREEDER) 
GETS BACK $500 MONTHLY ON 
HIS 1” AD! 

“We receive on an average of 100 re- 


plies per month on the 1” ad we run 
with you. Our returns run as high as 


10% in sales to inquiries. This is phe- 
nomenal, considering the fairly large 
amount each sale amounts to—averag- 
ing $50.” 


THIS ADVERTISER* (A GAME FOOD 
RAISER) GETS BACK ALMOST 
$200 MONTHLY 
“We have advertised in OUTDOOR 
LIFE for twenty-five years. During 
1948, we received 134 orders:from your 

publication, totalling $2,200.46.” 


THIS ADVERTISER* COULD NOT BE 
WITHOUT AN AD IN OUTDOOR LIFE! 


“T have been advertising in OUTDOOR 
LIFE approximately 15 years. I will 
say that you have one of the best maga- 
zines of its kind being published today. 
As I am in the business of selling hunt- 
ing dogs, I would not want to be with- 
out an ad in OUTDOOR LIFE.” 


*names on request 


OUTDOOR LIFE CAN DO THE SAME 
MONEY-MAKING JOB FOR YOU! 


Mail This Coupon Today! 
‘ea aaa ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
PETE ROVER, Dog & Restocking Dept. 150 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Check one 
Dog & Kennel Adv 
Restocking Adv. 
Yes, Pete, I'd like to advertise in OUT- 


DOOR LIFE! Rush information and an 
order form to 
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Selecting a Brittany 


Question: Would you advise me how to select 


| a female Brittany spaniel which I can train for 


| then let your dog retrieve it. 


pheasant hunting?—S. P. Schnell, N. Dak. 


Answer: Get a strong, rugged type of dog 
which, at maturity, will be from 17 to 19 in. 
high. Study her expression. If she’s intelligent 
it will show in her eyes—which should be am- 
ber-colored, bright, and expressive. 

The nose should not be too snippy. Be sure 
the bone structure is well developed. The hind- 
quarters should be broad and muscular, the front 
legs very straight, the feet not too large, and 
the toes close together. 

The dog’s coloring should be either liver and 
white, or orange and white.—C. B. M 


No Place for a Redbone 


Question: I'm interested in coon hunting and 
am thinking of getting a redbone hound. The 
only trouble is I’d have to keep it is my New 
York City apartment. Is that a good idea?— 
E. Saturnino, N. Y. 


Answer: The redbone is an excellent coon- 
hunting dog, but I wouldn’t recommend keep- 
ing one in an apartment. These dogs are large, 
need ample exercise, and have voices that can 
be heard six blocks away. If the dog starts 
howling it’s a cinch your neighbors are going 
to object.—C. B. M. 


A Dog for Children 


Question: 
ommend as a companion for children? Would a 
boxer be a good choice?—Max Katz, Tex. 


Answer: For a good house dog as well as a 
mild-tempered companion for your children, I 
suggest a dachshund. This type of dog is ex- 
tremely intelligent, and can take a lot of maul- 
ing from children and still come up for more. 

A boxer makes a good house dog, but he’s 
apt to be a little rough and boisterous with 
children and may frighten them with his antics. 
—C. B. M. 


Curing a Hard Mouth 


Question: My young English pointer does a 
fine job of pointing and retrieving quail, but 
when she picks up a bird she bites it. How can 
I cure her of this?—R. S. Elliott, Ill. 





Answer: Insert a few short knitting needles 
into the body of a quail you have just shot and 
If she bites it the 
needles will prick her mouth. After a few such 
lessons she'll learn to hold the bird tenderly.— 
Gc. @. @. 


Won't Hold a Point 


Question: When my young Gordon setter 


| finds a bird she will point for only a few sec- 


| 


onds before she rushes in and flushes it. How 


can I cure her of this?—R. R. Davis, Mo. 


Answer: Probably all your dog needs is a 
little steadying. When she establishes a point, 
walk up to her before she flushes, put your hand 
gently on her back, and speak to her reassur- 
ingly. This will give her confidence and help 
her to understand what you want her to do. 

If this fails, put a check line on her collar. 
Then when she starts to “bump” a bird, com- 
mand her to “‘whoa" and jerk her back force- 
fully. A few such lessons should soon cure her 
of her overanxiousness.—C. B. M 








What type of dog would you rec- 
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THANKS DUCK HUNTER 


CLYDE & JOHN TERRELL Thank 
You For your Game Food Orders! 
May 1950 Bring You Ducks 
Unlimited and Good Health. 
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it’s fun to earn 
RAISING HAMSTERS 


Cash in on the growing demand for 
SYRIAN GORDEN HAMSTERS recently 
introduced into the U. S. Ideal pets 

big laboratory demand. Hardy, 
clean, odorless. Easily and profit- 
ably raised anywhere. 

AKOPIAN HAMSTERY 

the largest in the West 
7358-BF Varna * Van Nuys, 


MAKE E MONEY RABBITS FOR US! 


Grinstead’s Famous ANGORAS, GIANT 
CHINCHILLAS and NEW ZEALANDS 
(World's Most Profitable Rabbits) 
We buy ALL you ee the time! 
Rabbit raising is profitabl 
door work. Small capital to stat 
meat, beautiful Furs, valuable W 
with the LEADER-—world’s largest breed 
and supplier fine pedigreed rabbits 
Write today for FREE INSTRUCTIONS. 
iitustrated Literature, and Prices. 


, = 189 Edwardsville, Ill. 
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GRINSTEAD FARMS 
FOR QUICK 


—ANGORA MONEY | 


ngoras cheaply and easily raised. Thousands 
needed for breeders in new industry furnish- 
ing wool for textile mills. Free illustrated 
booklet shows sales opportunities, 
stories, etc. Write— 


WILSONS, Stanton 


success 


15, California 
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WILD COTTON TAIL RABBITS 


for re -ercige: J B ages hunting grounds 

for rabbits ali at destination. Delivere a k 

express Ship. pb all does if you war her Cat 

deliver a throw away crates. Shipped oa wccount 
d clubs. Best of quality rabbi it lowest 

prices possible Delivered by shippe i thirty years 

experience. Write for prices 

BEN TARMAN Lock Box 447 Waynesboro, Penna. 















INTEREST you? 


IT is easily possible to ea #400 
$500 a month raising ANG ORA RAB 
BITS © experience required » 
brings top price Plent mar on 
Write today for Free information 
Prices & where to sell. 
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WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 


AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This new manual shows you how to 
do every kind of wood carving. How t 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chi 
carving, level surface carving, incising 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani 
mal figures in the round completely ex 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid 
or order COD plus postage if you wish 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 150 
353-4th Ave. New York 10, N. Y 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


PLANT LEGAL NATURAL FOODS 
Natural Foods will bring and hold 
large numbers at your favorite 
or fishing ground. Used suc 
cessfully S38 oy Northern grown 
for nerthern southern grown 
for » South, brackish water kinds 
oast. Wild Rice, Wild Cel- 
others adapted to all cli- 
sters, deseribed in free illus- 
Write, describe area, receive 
ee planting advice wok. Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist 


GAME FOOD WURSERIES. P. 0. Box 371. 8, Oshkosh, Wiscensin 


waters, 





WEBB’S WORTHMORE CHICKS 


Excellent layers. Quick profit broilers. 
Neighbors like to recommend them. One of 
Missouri’s oldest hatcheries. U.S. Approved. 
Blood-Tested—Neweastle immunized. 
Big Wh. Leghs., Austra-Whites, Wh. Rocks. 
N. Hamp. Reds, Bik. Austra., Wh. Wyandts. 
Cash, postpaid, orC.O.D., per 100 St. Run 
Best Grade-Ker Flock ..... $13.90 
Superior Quality ......+.+ & 
Economy Class .......++-. 9.90 
Mixed Heavies .. nl Austra-White Cox ; 
Mixed Cox . $4.90 100% del. Free Picture Folder. 
wees WATCHERY. *84-L, DREXEL, MISSOURI 





FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


available in natural dark 
won top awards 
complete details 


Choice breeding stock 
and mutation minks. which have 
for the past twenty years. For 
write 


PURE BRED MINK FARM BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 











| veterinarian should be consulted at 





FREE BOOK 


Grow Royal squabs in only 25 days, they sell for 
highest prices, poultry TOPS, large profit. Write to- 


day for FREE Book good food starter our prices, 


easy directions, opportunity suc- 
cess methods of money-making 
breeders in every State, Start now. 
Pu SHES RICE FARM 

429 H. St. Metrose 76, Mass. 


Raise TURKEYS 
THE NEW WAY! 


Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to 
make up to $3,000 in your 
own backyard. Address: 


NATIONAL TURKEY INSTITUTE 
DEPT. 185, COLUMBUS, KANSAS 


RAISE HAMSTERS 


For PROFIT & PLEASURE. The 
1ew wonder animals. Look like Toy 
Bears. Ideal Pets. Everyone wants 
them. Labs & pet shops use thou- 
inds. Clean, odorless. Raise any- 
where. No experience needed. Send 
tor big FREE BOOK or enclose $3 
for pair and get our Hamster In- 
struction Manual FREE. 


MOBILE HAMSTERY, 1303 Brown St., Mobile 19, 





Raccoon, Fox, Wild Cottontail Rabbits, 
Squirrels for Restocking. Also offer de- 
scented Skunks, fur animals, Monkeys, 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Waterfowl. State 
your wants. 


CHARONE ANIMAL RANCH 


Dept. OL Burlington, Wisc. 








PURE NORTHERN 


BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


Reared on wire. Specializing in breeding 
stock or propagation. 
CROSWHITE QUAIL FARM 
ABINGDON, VA. 
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THE HEALTH 
OF YOUR DOG 


by Dr. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer personally all | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


letters from readers regarding their dogs’ 


health. It should be remembered when 


writing him that serious illnesses cannot be | 


treated successfully by a person unable to | 


examine the dog. In such instances, a local 


once, 


Retriéver Has Mange 


Question: My Labrador retriever 
have a very persistent case of mange. 
you advise?—Mrs. Nova R. Gilliland, Wyo. 


Answer: In some 
It may be 
dog is cured. 

Mix 1 oz. balsam of Peru and 1 tsp. creolin in 
enough alcohol to make an 8-oz. solution. Apply 
this to the affected parts with cotton once a day 
for a week, then bathe the animal, using Castile 
soap or soap flakes. Repeat the treatment as 
often 
day. 

The 
stale 
milk, 


cases mange 


many months before your 


should consist of rare beef, 
bread, cooked vegetables, 
Also give the dog a raw or 


dog’s diet 
whole-wheat 
and cereal. 


soft-boiled egg four or five times a week. Cod- 
liver oil should be added to the diet each day.— | 


J. R. & 


Excessive Shedding 


Question: How can I keep my German short- 


hair pointer from shedding so much?—Mrs. Jess | 


Underwood, Mont. 


Answer: Many dogs shed excessively. Sponge 
the coat with bay rum and water or vinegar 
and water (3 or 4 tbsp. in a small basin of 
water), then rub thoroughly dry with a bath 
towel. Once a week rub coconut oil well into 
the coat, then rub it off with a dry towel, and 
brush and comb. Groom the dog daily and 
bathe her every 2 weeks, using Castile 
soap or soap flakes. 

Add 14 tsp. calcium gluconate and a vitamin 
ABCDG capsule to the daily diet, and give the 
dog some raw or slightly cooked beef every 


day.—J. R. K. 


once 


Vight Have Filaria 


Question: 
ailment. He 


My beagle seems to have 
suffers alternately from 
and constipation, and his stools often 
bloody discharge. Yet he has an excellent ap- 
petite. What do you suggest?—J. H. McGinnis, 
Ohio. 


a Strange 
diarrhea 
show a 


Answer: I advise you to have the dog's blood 
examined for filaria (heart worms), and his stool 
examined for hookworms er whipworms 

Feed him rare beef, stale whole-wheat bread, 
cooked vegetables, milk, and cereal. When 
stools are loose, however, give him only the 
beef and whole-wheat bread—between 1 and 
114 Ib. daily, which should be divided into two 
feedings. When the stools become normal, add 
the vegetables, milk, and cereal. Doh't feed 
him any bones. 

If necessary give him 5 gr 
every 4 hours.—J. R. K. 


his 


bismuth subnitrate 


seems to | 
What do} 


is difficult to 


as is necessary, and groom the dog every | 
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MINK ‘25¢ 


All shipments made subject to 5 
inspection before acceptance. 
The quality of my Dark Mink is indicated 
by the fact that I have received an average 
of over $20.00 per skin for all pelts pro- 
duced during past 10 years. 
Silverblu, Black Cross 
Bive Frost & White Mink 
Priced on request 
Book “Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


Harry Saxton’ s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N. Y. 


‘3 PHEASANTS 


, a FOR 
Ors RESTOCKING 


never seen birds like these! Result of 17 years 
methods. Wt. '+-1 Ib. above aver- 
like grouse. Long, strong-fiying. 
Full tails, beautifully colored, feathered. From finest 
breeding stocks. Hardy livability, if not bagged this 
fall will winter and spring breed in wild. Never ‘‘dry” 
eating since fed only Purina gamebird chows, whole 
farm grown field-corn, wind-fall apples, sunflower, 
rape. Guarantee no kicks from members, guests or 
wives. Every bird worth mounting. 


field trials, 





day 





You've 
experimenting new 
age, yet ‘“‘bust up’’ 


Specialize in clubs, breeders, private es- 


tates, game preserves. 


BLUE MEADOWS PHEASANTRY 


Chas. Sido, Mer. Oradell, N. J. 





Commercial producers needed = every- 
where. Big income for full time, vor sup- 
plement present endeavor in spare time. 
We teach you. Send 25¢ for bulletin, 
prices, hutch plans, ete. Get into this 
industry now. 
RABBIT FEDERATION 
200 Burrell) Building, Dept. ODL 
San Jose, California 


Raise Hamsters 


The new wonder animals 
from Syria. Otten called 
Toy Bears. Delighttul pets 
Everyone wants them, Lab- 
thousands. 
Raise any- 
and inter- 
name and ad- 
picture 


oratories need 
Clean, odorless. 
where. Protuable 
Send 


esting 


lress tor bie, book. 


GULF HAMSTERY 
1548 Basil St. Mobile, Ala. 


Breed Hamsters 


Enjoy a new source of 
CASH and FUN. Raise our 
famous, fast-breeding Syr- 
ian Hamsters in home or 
apartment, Clean, odorless 
Wanted by laboratories, pet 
shops, individuals 

Send for Free information on he 
mu can buy better Hamsters tor 
ss and ho to raise them 


STEVENS’ HAMSTERY 


Box 32780, Prichard, Alabama 


@ Make big money, full or 
part time! Raise and sell Gold- 
en Syrian Hamsters, world’s 
fastest breeding mammals. Big 
laboratory, pet shop demand. 
Easy, fun, no experience need- 
ed. Thrive indoors. Send for 
FREE BOOK. Enclose $5 for 
pair and get started NOW! 


AZALEA CITY HAMSTERY 
1573 Forrest St., Mobile 18, Ala. 
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Fishing. 


Vacationing, Hunting 





CANADA 
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STEELHEAD ruv-Fistine 


February, March and April 
Medium sized River well off beaten track. Clear water, 
fast riffles, deep pools, wide gravel bars. Accommoda- 
tion limited but comfortable. Good meals. 
TWEEDSMUIR LODGE Lr. Col. G. C. Corbould, Proprietor 
Stuie via Bella Coola British Columbia, Canada 














FOR UNEXCELLED HUNTING AND FISHING 
in Alberta’s mountain regions, Contact 


CREIGHTON AND MCGUIRE 


BOX 387 JASPER, ALBERTA 

Lp we mi ade into the Athabasca and Brazeau Forest 

Reserve ve Moose kik, Caribou, Big-horn Sheep 

Goat, G rizz d an ‘a Biac k Bear. No hunting trips booked for 

less than 

Summer Back’ Train Trips -Bring your family, fishing re ods 
n t 


and cameras for an exciting trip along the trails 
North Boundar , Jasper Park From Jaspe to Mt fA 
in from 12 to 20 days Lay overs at all the best fishing spots 








SPRING GRIZZLY HOW 1S 


Western B ay & June 
erianiye, taeke & Browns plenty of then A st of 
ruides, orses and equipment Travel into little 
known area where you'll hunt from dug-out canoe and 
enjoy marvelous scenery and fishing 21 day hunt for 
3. 8630 each Also taking reservations now for 
Saddle Tour und) Fall Hunts Folder & references 
on request 

KLEENA KLEENE LODGE 

Reservation Office: Ray Cole Co. 

2820 Rockefeller Everett, Wash. 


NIGHT HAWK LODGE 


Overiooking Beautiful Night Hawk Lakeon Highway +101 
Fine Fishing—PIKE-PICKEREL 
Main lodge & cabins. Exc. meals. Boating, Fish- 
ing, Hunting. Exp. guides available. Lake Trips 
$50 per week; $8 per day 
Open May 1. Write or wire for information 


MRS. F. K. WIKSTON HOYLE, ONT., CANADA 
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African 
Safaris 


The devalued English currency makes 
possible a first class hunting and photo- 
graphic safari at the most reasonable 
rates yet offered. A full bag of lion, 
buffalo, rhino, elephant, sable, and other 
horned game is assured. For references 
and further information write air mail to 


VAN ROOYEN BROTHERS 


Box 3 Oldeani Tanganyika 














—AFRICA- 


Big Game’s Last Frontier 
4 WEEKS’ DE LUXE HUNTING and SIGHTSEEING TOURS. 
ELEPHANT and BIG GAME HUNTING 


Victoria Fall Kruger National Park, Zimbabwe Ruins 
ALL INCLUSIVE:—From 750 DOLLARS 


Enquiries: JUNGLE (SUSSENS) SAFARIS 
62 Commercial House, 124 Fox Street 
JONANNES@URG SOUTH AFRICA 


‘OUTDOOR LIFE’S GALLERY 
OF NORTH AMERICAN GAME 


Big book—twice the size of this magazine—with life 
stories and lavish natural-color pictures of dozens 
of favorite game birds and animals. Only $5.95! 
Write Outdoor Life, Dept. 150, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, New York. 
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All Over the 


with P. A. PARSONS 


Last fall Manford Hart, 
Pa., hit a doe with his 

Doe lay in road ap- 
parently dead. Hart lifted it into the 
trunk of his car and, trying without 
success to get in touch with the local 
game protector, appealed to Perley 
Lawton, a Wellsboro policeman, for ad- 
vice as to what to do. Lawton opened 
trunk, found doe much alive. When last 
seen, the deer was going full tilt to the 
nearest woods Movie-going bear. 
People trying to get into a movie show 
in Strongs, Chippewa County, Mich., 
found bear parked in entrance and de- 
fying ejection. Edward Dorie, conser- 
vation officer, was summoned and had 
to kill the stubborn brute. 

Wallet-lifting fox. Tom Brooks, Mich- 
igan Conservation Department trapper 
instructor, dropped his billfold while on 
patrol in southeastern Roscommon 
County. With him was John Gunder- 
son of Mio, Mich., assistant district su- 
pervisor. The two men retraced steps 
to find wallet, located spot in sand which 
might have been made by it, and noted 
fox tracks near by. Next day the wal- 
let was returned to Brooks by Bert 
Jones of West Branch, who had found 
it near one of his traps which held a 
fox. Apparently the fox had picked up 
the billfold and carried it in his mouth 
until he stepped into the trap. 


‘Nough doe. 
Wellsboro, 
automobile. 


Shooting gallery. John Ingalls and 
Cliff Thomas, young ranchers operating 
near Cucamonga, Calif., got tired of 
seeing hunters disregard ‘‘No Trespass- 
ing” signs, placed a stuffed buck in a 
shady glen, and at daybreak hid them- 
selves behind neighboring boulders to 
watch the fun. Many hunters sneaked 
into the posted area, and the ranchers 
counted a total of 60 shots at the decoy 
deer. Three of the shots rang a bell 
placed in the deer’s interior. Hunters 
investigating found free cigars tied to 
the buck’s antlers as reward for good 
marksmanship Another kind of 
posting. A. M. Ward, farmer near Mine- 
ola, Mo., placed this notice in the Mont- 
gomery County Standard: ‘Free Hunt- 


ing and Fishing permitted on my farm 
through September-—-one 
will be given with every 4 lb. 


watermelon 
of fish 













Map 





caught, one watermelon with every four 


squirrels killed. Signed, A. M. Ward 

Start ’em young. Records of Los 
Angeles office of the California Division 
of Fish and Game show that fishing 
license 26C was issued to Glenn Bur- 
bank, 353 South Weatherly Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills. Height 23 in., eyes blue, hair 
black, age 1 day .. . Migrating whales. 
Yearly in late fall motorists on U. S 
Highway 101 along the Oregon coast 
may witness an unusual sight. = 
whales pass in almost continuous pro 
cession for about two months, headed 
south, going two by two. Their spout- 
ing is like a field of geysers. 


Gluttons for punishment. A canning 
company in Washington County, Wis., 
was recently fined daily for four con- 
secutive days for polluting Cedar Creek 
Each arrest cost the company $39.25 

. Freak pheasant. Harry Lyman, dis- 
trict warden, Davis County, Utah, last 
season shot a cock pheasant with four 
legs. The extra legs had grown out of 
the upper part of the normal legs. 

Fashion’s effect on wildlife. Jean Paul 
Harroy of Belgium stated at the United 
Nations Conservation Conference that 
when fashion decreed leopard-skin coats 
for women in the United States and 
Europe, leopard skins jumped in price 
in Kenya, East Africa. Hunters and 
trappers went out after skins, killed s 
many that there resulted a great in- 
crease in baboons and bush pigs, tw 
very destructive animals normally 
preyed upon by leopards Ancient 
lick magnet for deer. Painter Lick 
Grant County, W. Va., is a natural min- 
eral lick that has drawn deer since be- 
fore the white man came. The ground 
is cut up with deer trails that fan out 
from the lick for a long distance, like 
the spokes of a wheel. Some of thes¢ 
trails are worn 6 in. deep, showing their 
antiquity. 

Colorado moose. Game and Fish De- 
partment of Colorado has received tw 
recent reports of moose being seen in 
state. Don Burns, rancher, living on 
Grizzly Creek, in North Park, saw 4 
large bull moose with fine antlers min 
gling with his cattle. Another was seen 
on the Shafer ranch, on the North Fork 
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FLORIDA 





OMOSASSA 


SPRINGS HOTEL 
HOMOSASSA SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
is today acknowledged the most 
complete and unique RESORT 
and SPORTS HOTEL on Florida's 
West Coast (80 miles north of St. 
Petersburg on Gulf Coast High- 
way). 

Wonderful fresh and salt wa- 
ter fishing. Excellent duck and 
quail hunting. Competent, well- 
equipped native guides. Swim- 
ming pool, trapshooting, lawn 
sports. Golf nearby. U-Drive-It 
cars. Resident house physician. 

Accommodations, cuisine and 
service to please the most exact- 
ing sportsmen and their wives. 

Capacity 60 guests. American 
Plan. Rates $12.00 to $18.00 per 
person daily, depending upon 
accommodations required, num- 
ber of persons in the party and 
length of stay. Write: 


Oscar T. Johnson 
Owner Host 
HOMOSASSA SPRINGS, FLA. 








ISTACHATTA FISH CAMP 


60 Mi. North of Tampa, Off U. S. 41 
On beautiful Withlacoochee River where bass, 
perch, shellcracker fishing is finest. 2-bedroom 
modern C. B. housekeeping cabins, completely 
equipped, Hard surface roads to camp. 

For information & reservations write 


R. R. Hoover, Box 132, Istachatta, Fla. 














TURNBULL CASTLE LODGE 


Private estate. limited to 20 guests. ‘‘In the Royal 
Kingdom of the Fishes.’’ Abundant fresh and salt 
water catches. Choice of cottage, island apartment or 
lodge room, Choice of American plan in Lodge or 
cottage-apt. electric kitchens available. New fleet of 
boats and motors. Clubhouse and bar. Billiard room. 
Please write for low rates and pictures. Address 


A. R. CHRISTY 


DEPT. B NEW SMYRNA BEACH, FLORIDA 





Where-To-Go Department ——— 


READER’S SERVICE 


@ If you do not find what you are looking for 
among the advertisements in the Where-To-Go 
Department, write to Ff Parsons. Where-To-Go 
Editor, Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. ¥. From his wide experience all over North 
America, he probably will be able to help you. Be 
specific in stating your needs—tell areas you pre- 
fer; whether you wish accommodations in a sports 
man’s camp; whether you desire a guide; type of 
fish or game preferred; size of party, etc. There ts 
no charge for this service 














. . . That's the kind of game those big black bass champions give you sports- 
men! Lake George (just out-of-bounds from Sportsman's Lodge) teams with 'em 


—and they're on guard for a big fight 
down and get in the game—it’s a goal to shoot for! 


hook in the water 


Hurry 


just waitin’ for you to dribble your 


Sportsman's Lodge, Bass Capito! of the World, is the dream of the well-known 


sportsman, Forrest C 


come true. He has been an ardent fisherman for 


more than 35 years, fishing the waters of the United States and Canada and says, 


“I have combined everything for the 
This ain't a backwoods fishing camp but a modern lodge 


into Sportsman's Lodge 
where a 


sportsman can bring his entire 


pleasure of the sportsman or vacationist 


family and relax in absolute comfort. 


There's entertainment for al] the family in beautiful surroundings and, also, the 


world's finest largemouth bass fishing , 
‘“‘We have the Nation's happiest sportsmen here because they meet Florida’s 


tackle-smashing champions 


the famous battlin’ black bass. There's a trophy- 


sized bass with your name on him, ready to tear into your lure like a pile driver 
.. . primed for explosive leaps and jarring power-dives. We ain't kiddin’, Buddy, 
you'll get the thrill you came for at Sportsman's Lodge! 


8 TIMES IN '49 
Mr. Paul V. Ruther- 
ford of 646 N. Michi 

Ave., Chicago, 

visited Sports 
man’s Lodge. Each 
successful trip netted of 
bass like those pic- 
tured above. 


cont 
LODGE 


You will revel 


in-between 


smooth-running 
ways of fish 





WELAKA-FLORIDA , 





Write for free illustrated 
literature Today! Ask for 
the booklet, “Tall Tales 
Are Told Never Written.” 
Please print name and 
address. 





delicious food cooked truly 
coffee 


in the 
snacks in the ;. 
friends, dancing or playing games in the unique Tall Tales House. When the arms 
of Morpheus call, there's a comfortable 
fully furnished, well-ventilated room 
New Shiner hatchery affords unlimited supply of lively bait at all times 


boats with powerful 





FISH ON THE FAMOUS 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER 
Black Bass ® Bream ® Warmouth @ Perch 
Bait Casting & Flyrod Fishing 


Furnished housekeeping cottages (Linens, 
blankets, dishes inc.) Store in camp. Exper. guides. 
Live bait, motors, dry boats 
7 mi. south of Palatka 14 mi. off Highway 17 
KINARD’S FISHING CAMP 
P. O. San Mateo, Fla. Phone: Palatka 841-R2 


Compl. 














Black Bass Waters 


UPPER ST. JOHNS SYSTEM 
100 Miles of Fun for the Plug and Fly Caster 
Boats, Motorboats, Lodging 


GUIDE SERVICE 
Camp Poinsett 


Write for Reservation Box 627, Cocoa, Fia. 














$145-FloridaHomesites-$145 


Own your own ‘‘Holiday Home’’ in beautiful GREEN 
HILLS. Near PANAMA CITY famous pleasure resort 
Large, beautifully wooded Tract. high and dry, only 
$145, payable 810 monthly Grow fruits, berries 
vegetables POULTRY Glorious climate Electricity 
Marvelous beaches. Lovely lakes. Wonderful fishing 
Fine hunting Ideal for Holiday Camp or delightful 
year round home. BOOKLET FREE 


Andrew Wood, Box 873, Houston, Texas 
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SPORTSMAN’S LODGE—AMERICAN PLAN—WEEKLY RATES 


Southern style . enjoy 


shop (open year ‘round) chatting with 


bed for a good night's sleep in a beauti- 


Plenty 
kickers and expert guides, wise to the 


FORREST C. WOOD Owner-Manager 





APPROVED 1950 
Netiona 


PORTSMEN’S 
ESEARCH 


institute 
(HOnm-PROFITD 








Wire or Phone your Reser- 

vations NOW. 

Telephone Pomona Park 
Exchange 2431. 





“For Your Spring Fishing 
Trip to Florida 


Naples Beach Hotel 


The Spot You're Searching For 

Excellent fishing from 1,000 foot Pier or 
guide boats. Geautiful beach, golf, skeet. 
135 rooms with baths, wonderful food. At- 
tractive rates. Open year around. 


o Box 1941 D 
7 NAPLES 


FLORIDA 


PANA -VISTA LODGE 


On beautiful Lake Panasoffkee and Withlacoochee 
River, unexcelled fishing and hunting. Fresh water 
fishing for bass, bream, crappie and the best wild tur- 
key and squirrel hunting in Central Florida, with many 
small lakes offering excellent duck hunting in season. 
Fourteen modernly equipped housekeeping cottages 
with restaurant serving excellent home cooked food 
Boats, motors, guides. complete line of fishing tackle 
in stock as well as live bait at all times. Write for in- 
formation and reservations 
RUFE WYSONG, Mer. 


Panasoffkee, Florida Sumter County 
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ALASKA! 
HUNT KODIAK BEAR 


(World's Largest Bear) 

Make your Res- 
ervations NOW 
for a SPRING 

« HUNT in 1950 
for these Mon- 
ster Bears. Wire 
or Air Mail Your 

j Request to 


KODIAK GUIDES 


Kodiak, Box C-1 Alaska 





AMERICA’S TOP TROPHY! 


KODIAK BEAR 


Spring hunts with gun and camera in world’s 
finest bear country—comfortable main lodge— 
excellent trout fishing. 


Also booking Fall hunts for 


MOOSE, CARIBOU, 
AND GRIZZLY 


from our Interior Alaska comps, Good Grayling 
fishing. Experienced Guides. 


For information wire or airmail 
Piease do not use post card. 


BILL POLAND BILL PENNELL 
Box 1128 Alitak, via 


Kodiak, Alaska Kodiak, Alaska 

















AMERICA'S GREAT 


ALASKA Sesen 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-pleaty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—ol fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send 25¢ NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $2.50 for a year's subscrip- 
tien, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed. 

SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska’s Maga 
absolutely free, a two 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


Box L-118 KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 








. GIANT KODIAK 
BEAR! 


“For the sportsman 
who wants a REAL 
HUNT. Come to Ko- 
diak and bag the 
world’s largest carnivo- 
rous animal. Hunt in 
VIRGIN COUNTRY off the beaten path with 
guides having twenty years experience. 
Two week hunt, EVERYTHING furnished ex- 
cept your personal effects. Arrange NOW 
for your spring or fall hunt. Air mail or 
wire for further information. 
ALF MADSEN 
GUIDE & OUTFITTER 
BOX 1221-0 KODIAK, ALASKA 





BIG ALASKA BROWN BEAR 
GRIZZLY, WOLVES, CARIBOU, MOOSE 


20 Years in the Big Game Fields of Alaska 
BEST OF REFERENCES 

Guide (Licensed) 
LEE HANCOCK 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Outfitter 


(continued on page 103) 





of the North Platte River .. . Big cari- 
bou migration. Last August two wolf 
trappers of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service saw, from their camp on the 
Noatak River, Alaska, one of biggest 
caribou migrations of recent years. For 
72 hours the herds were crossing the 
river. Number estimated at 50,000. 

Four shots, three bears. Mrs. Eric 
Roy, McLean's Settlement, N. B., while 
deer hunting with her husband last sea- 
son, met three bears and bagged the 
bunch with only four shots .. . Trum- 
peter swans increase. U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service reports that trumpeter 
swans, numbering only 73 in 1935, have 
now increased to 451. These splendid 
birds are distributed among refuges in 
Montana, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, 
Oregon, and Nevada. Quail like it. Bi- 
ologists in Missouri, examining 5,472 
quail crops, found that ragweed, hated 
by hay-fever sufferers, is a staple diet 
with bobwhite quail. 

Brant comeback. American brant, 
near extinction in 1947, have recovered 
to point where now their numbers are 
only 41 percent below those of 1946, 
according to U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Are still protected the year 
round. 


The Madison River 


hat portion of Montana’s Madison 

River referred to in this summary 
is the stretch from Hebgen Dam on 
down to the mouth of the West Fork. 
If you are going to be in the Yellow- 
stone country around July 1 be sure to 
spend a day or two on this part of the 
river. No stream in the West gives 
sportier dry-fly fishing when conditions 
are right. 

The time element must be stressed in 
considering the Madison. Summer comes 
late to this high country. Until late 
June the weather will be rough and un- 
settled. By mid-July the power company 
will start running the water stored in 
Hebgen Lake down to the lower coun- 
try where it is needed for irrigation 
and power during the summer. But the 
last 10 days of June and the first 10 
days of July will find the water low, 
and wading comparatively easy and 
safe. During this period the river will 
carry about 900 second feet; later on it 
will be nearly double that size and al- 
most impossible to fish except from a 
heavy river boat. 

Fortunately for the fly fisherman the 
low-water period coincides with the 
best fly fishing. The hatch of the big 
brown May flies overlaps that of the 
giant stone flies, locally known as salm- 
on flies. Fish rise to the floating fly off 
and on ali day long, and the approach 
of nightfall brings a flurry of activity. 

The fish you will catch will be rain- 
bows and browns, with an occasional 
native cutthroat. Rainbows predomi- 
nate slightly over the browns, and will 
mostly run from 1 to 3 lb., the browns 
averaging somewhat larger. Even at 
low water this is a big, swift river, and 
these trout are all athletes. Landing 
half of those hooked is about par. 

The river is closed to fishing for the 
first two miles or so immediately below 
Hebgen Dam. The best fishing is found 


right below the closed water. It seems 
likely that the fish are migrating up- 
stream at this time. They are stopped 
by the dam, and drop back downstream 
to think it over. Be that as it may, the 
best water is definitely the uppermost 
of the stretch where fishing is per- 
mitted. A large number of big fish are 
taken every day along this part of the 
river, but the next day finds plenty more 
on hand. Look for them in water about 
3 ft. deep. 

The river bottom is all big boulders 
and this explains the turbulence of the 
surface. You need flies that will really 
float, and big enough to be seen readily. 
Among old hands at Madison River 
fishing, popular dry flies tend to be 
rather large and overdressed affairs. 
The old-time, Michigan-type squirrel 
wings here called ‘“Killer-dillers,” the 
clipped caribou-bodied flies similar to 
the Emidas and Irresistible, and the 
Oregon favorites with heavy deer-body- 
hair wings are some of the patterns best 
suited to this sort of rough dry-fly fish- 
ing. Finesse isn’t important in 3 ft. of 
swift water, and the local technique 
might be called wet-fly fishing with a 
floating fly, for it is a procedure of re- 
peated casts and long floats pretty much 
at random.—Don Martinez. 


Hunting in Hawaii 


Bieszere hunting in the Hawaiian 
Islands consists mostly of drives 
for wild pigs and goats, though there is 
some deer hunting on the island of 
Molokai. Roping wild cattle in the 
forests is a real thriller for the venture- 
some. There also is bird shooting on all 
the islands. 

On one of the islands is a small valley 
where water buffalo, originally used on 
a rice plantation, now abandoned, have 
been allowed to run wild. There, for a 
favored few in the know, is wild-buffalo 
hunting. 


West Virginia Bass 


ishing for smallmouth and large- 

mouth bass and wall-eyes in Sum- 
mers County, W. Va., is really some- 
thing, according to Charles E. Skidmore, 
resident of that county. The Greenbrier, 
Bluestone, and New Rivers are all good 
fishing streams. Hinton, W. Va., is a 
logical headquarters for this fishing, 
two of the rivers meeting within the 
city limits, and another is only 7 miles 
distant. There are two hotels in Hinton 


In Central Texas 


ll through central Texas there is 
plenty of fishing for black bass, 
which sometimes go up to 12 lb. The 
many artificial lakes all give excellent 
fishing. There are three large ones nea! 
Fort Worth, two near Dallas, two near 
Austin, one near Waco, and several nea! 
San Antonio. I often fish the Bosque 
River in Bosque County, and find it very 
good for big bass. The waters men 
tioned also have plenty of crappies 
channel cats, calico bass, rock bass 
bream, and sunfish.—Jack Tucker. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





SPORTSMAN’S MARKET PLACE 


Classified ads $.65 per word per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum ad 14 words. White 
(on sale February 


space—$3.50 a line. 


Closing date for the March 


Issue 


25) is January 15. 





1 _ ARMS & AMMUNITION 


NINE guns in one! New P Poly-Choke 
pump or auto-loading shotgun from one 
nine different chokes. Free booklet tells how 
today to the Poly-Choke Co., 1690 Tunxis St., 
ford, Conn 

GUNS! Guns! 


converts any 
choke to 
Write 
Hart- 


Guns! Buy—Sell—Trade through The 
Gunbug Bugle, Mentor, Ohio. 12 monthly issues 50c 
INFRA Red Snooperscope Tube. Permits nighttime 
vision. Tube and complete instructions $14.95. Lim- 
ited Quantities. Precise, 942 Kings Highway, Brook- 
lyn 23, N. ¥ 
5000 BARGAINS, Modern Antique 
lars, War Relics. Catalog 40 
Runnemede, New Jersey 
GUNS, 500 new and used. No list. Write wants ex- 
actly. Beikirch's, 755 Winton, Rochester, N. Y 
LOWEST Ammunition Prices authorized by the 
manufacturers from America’s largest mail order am- 
munition firm. Complete and fresh stock of over 300 
types of Factory Loaded cartridges for practically all 
kinds of American and foreign rifles, pistols and shot- 
guns, including many hard-to-get items . . the 
largest variety offered by any firm in America. Imme- 
diate delivery. Orders shipped on day of receipt. Send 
3c stamp for new 8-page listing, +1, 1950, and Spe- 
cial Bargain offers “Philip Jay Medicus, Dept. E-1, 18 
Fletcher Street, New York 7, N. Y _ 
GUN Bluing— by the new “Black Magic’’ Process. Gun 
repairing, conversion work Chrome, silver, and 
nickel plating on Revolvers, Pistols, and Automatics 
Ship to us by express collect. We pay the charges. Es- 
timates sent pronto. Guaranteed Workmanship. De- 
troit Gun Service, 19944 Livernois, Detroit 21, Mich 
LET me make your Enfield into a fine custom sporting 
rifle, deluxe or plain, Illustrated booklet free. Ken 
Clark, River Route, Madera, California 
AMERICA’S Original Gunreblu, Biltmore 4, N. C. 
Better Bluing-Plating-Gunsmithing, — Bluing- Pi ating 
Salts. Want pistols 
[WO bits well invested—get on Numrich's mailing list 
of bargains unadvertised elsewhere. Guaranteed 
highest trade-ins on your guns, modern or antique 
Send 25c today. Numrich Arms Company, Dept. 11 E, 
Mamaroneck, New York 
CHECKERING Tools—Hand-filed set of three—Checker, 
Border, and Cleaner—also directions. Popular 16 line 
set $2.75; 18-and 20 line $3.50 postpaid, Thousands 
satisfied; sold last 15 years. Free Catalog. Warner 
Products, Baldwinsville 3, New York 
LEARN Gunsmithing. Details and 
Gunsmithing” 25c. Guns, Box 636 
LIST 200 rifles, shotguns, 
shooters, 10c coin; Martin 
19, N. Y 
WANTED Browning Midas Trap Over Under Shotgun 
Pay cash for information. Reuben Larson, Wells, Minn 
S.P. ———— 7.7 Jap, 8mm Mauser (.323) $3.50 
6.5 Jap 50. Others. M. L. Mowrey, Mercedes 2 
Texas. 

AMMUNITION Bargains, $3.00 per 100 and up, List 
Free. Hugh Reid, Box 1502-L, Pocatello, Idaho.’ 
REBARRELING in all popular Calibers, Bolt Altera- 
tions, Enfield Conversions, Bluing: Ben's Gun Shop, 

Pleasant Gap, Pennsylvania 
GUNS, Ammunition, Antique, 
Trade. Bariow’s, 5565 So. Howell 
ee 7, Wisconsin 
GUARANTEED 
stocks, sights, 
ears in charge, 
Write: Charles McConeghy, The 
2203 Highland Avenue, Utica 4, New York 
ORIGINAL 30,06 Springfield rifles, Government 
model, excellent condition, Year guarantee, $55.00 
Same, serviceable condition excellent for hunting 
$35.00. Excellent Krag rifles, $49.50. Reppert, West 
onshohocken, Pa 
YOUR Jap and Italian 


Firearms, Binocu- 
Smith Gunshop, 


‘Guns and 
Illinois 
hunters 

Hurley 


Copy 
Palatine, 
pistois, ior 

Retting, W. 


Buy, Sell, 
Milwau- 


Modern, 
Avenue, 
professional gun _ rebluing, Scopes 
general gunsmithing Over twenty 
Savage Arms gun bluing department 
Highland Gun Shop 


Rifies Converted to American 
Calibers—$8.00; new free Gunsmithing Catalog avail 
able January: Rebarreling, parts, Bluing; Cougar Arms 
Company, 141 Michigan Street N. E., Grand Rapids 
Michigan 
SEND for your free list of Bargaining in perfect fire- 
arms. Adrien Grenier, No. Grosvenordaie, Conn 
‘USTOM Loading Regular and Hi-Speed Japs, Italians, 
6.5 Mann. 6.5 X53R 6.5 x 57 Robts Jap. 7.5 Frevab- 
-8-9- Mausers 7.8 - 7.9 - 8 x 57JR for Comfivation 
guns. H. Brown, 225 No. Wheeling, Kansas City. Mo 
OUT-Of-Pawn ‘“‘Shotguns,"’ ‘‘Rifles “Pistols.’’ Big 
Savings, write needs, enclose stamp. Virginia Pawn- 
rokers, Danville, Virginia 
AMMUNITION-Big-Game-100 prepaid 8 M/M Mau- 
ser, 30-06, 270, 30-40—$15. 7.7, 6.5 Jap $16.50 
$17.00. List for stamp. Leon Fisher, Presidio, Texas 
{UNTING Ammunition: All Foreign and Wildcats. 125 
different calibers. List ten cents. Custom Loading 
ervice, 285! Mastick, San Bruno, Calif 
;UN Bargain List 10c. Mausers, 30-06 Springfields 
Lugers, War Souvenirs. Deer Rifles. 32 Automatics 
rt Cooke, Darby 


13, Penna 
YEW Guns Postpaid: Winchester M70 
ington M721, $79.95; .300/H&H, $89.95; M722 
74.95; Savage M99EG. $96.45; Shotguns: Reming- 
nm Stre amlined autos, $99.95: Pumps: Remington 
inchester, $84.95: Ithaca, $83.50. Smith doubles 
18.50 List 100 Bargains stamp. Summers Sport 
hop, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
[AGNUM Mauser 8x60MM Engraved Action, Double 
Set Triggers, French Walnut Cheek Piece, Stock Ex- 
ellent $12 27.50. Savage 250/3000 Takedown, Ex- 
ellent, $ 50. Like New Remington M-141 35 Cal 
19.50 Free list. Valley Sporting Goods, Herkimer, 
ew York 
IODERN Gun Shop 
oin. 3006 Danforth Ave 


1950 


$109.50: Rem- 


* Lists 25c 
Canada. 


Canada's Gun House. 
, Toronto, Ont., 


JANUARY, 


REMINGTON 
$104.95: 81 
$91.10 
$84.95 
Coshocton 


721 $79.95 722 
$129.95 Wincheste or 70 
64. $82.95: 94. $62.45: 43 
Savage 99. $96.45: Taylor's, 
Ohio 
Immediately 
marked Paterson 
Santa Ana. California 


2 ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


90 PAGE profusely illustrated catalog crammed wit} 
intique and modern pistol. sword, dagger. etc. values 
sent on receipt of 50c. Robert Abels, K860 Lexingtor 
A\ve.. New York 2 
MILLER Bedford, New 
Gun Cleaner—Bulk 
addressed Stamped 
inest guns 
ANTIQUE Firearms: 1950 Catalog Selling 400 His 
torical Firearms. 20,000 Indian Relics, Coins, Gold 
Dollars, Collectors Cartridges, Confederate Currency 
Flintlocks, Blunderbusses, Swords, Bayonet, Civil war 
Muskets, Pistols, Buller Molds, Powderhorns, Percus 
sion Caps Arrowheads, Tomahawks Spearheads 
3annerstones Gempoints Birdpoints Wampum 
Agates, Fossils, Minerals, Violin Wood, Bo-Wood 
Steerhorns, Blowhorns nrods, Barrels. 1950 Illus 
trated Catalog 25c. Heike. Wenona 11. Illinois 


$74.95 141 
$109.50: 71 
$54.95 
Denman 


Want 
Oldtime 


revolvers 


Box 777 


caplock Colt 
firearms 





Ohio. America's Best 
Guntrader =3L—Self 


Want World's 


London 
half pint 
long envelope 





3A GUN CABINETS 


GUN Racks 
sign. Free Circular 


a BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 


BINOCULARS, field glasses, repaired, 
limator alignment. Free estimates 
sale. Cases available. Rochelle Optical 
Cc lif 'f Street, New Rochelle, N. Y 
-SCOP ES. Binoculars, 
talog free Brownscope 
New Yor! 


JLARS Repaired 


Vertical and Horizontal De 
Carter, Laceyville, Penna 


and Cabinets, 
Claude 





hardcoated, col 
Binoculars for 
Company, 28 


Microscopes—big bargair 
Company, 24 West 45tl 


and hardcoated to Navy toler 
ases availaple, Free estimate. Free list of re 
conditioned binoculars. Liberal Trade-ins. Send 25« 
for our American Rifleman reprint—How to choose 
use and check a binocular, Mirakel] Repair Co.. Mount 
Vernon 3, N. Y 

SAVE 50 on New Binoculars! World's Greatest 
Value. Free Catalog. Write Today! Bushnell Import 
ers, 43-L1 East Green, Pasadena 1, California 
OPTICAL Instrument Repair Co. Binoculars, Field 
Telescopes repaired. Optics hardcoated, Post 
or cross hairs installed, Refinishing, Blueing. Write or 
send instrument for estimate. Prompt service. Wor} 


iranteed 579 Avondale, San Antonio 


BINOCI 


inces. C 


glasses 


cleaned, repol 
coated Complete 
Workmanship guar 
Avenue 


Binocular camera etc 
recemented duplicated, 
binocular repair, Prompt service 
inteed. Gould Lens Service, 26-B, Franklin 
Binghamton, New York 
BINOCULARS: All makes, New 
Write for list. Louis Domingues, 


5 SIGHTS & SCOPES 


2X AAF Galiean scope: 1x2”, $1.50. Camera all 
metal box type, uses 620 film, $1.69. Aviator's hel 
met and canvas bag W/shoulder straps (hunting) 
both for $1.00, (Dozen each $7.95 total). Keep bait 
alive, steel bottle W/18002 oxygen, W/valve. hose 
size 2”x12” 32 only $3.95. All above postpaid! Aero 
Parts Supply. Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas 
LEE Tackhole Dot the original Center Dot reticule for 
scope sights. Used by following scope sight manu 
facturers as factory equipment—Bausch & Lomb 
Lyman, Feckler, Unertl, Kolmorgen-Stith, Texan and 
others. Fast. accurate, guaranteed. Promptly installed 
vour Weaver G scopes $7: Weaver K, all models $8 
‘30-440 and 1x$8. Alaskan, Challenger, Texan Noske 
Hensoldt, Zeiss $12.50. B&L $12.50 Cub, Stith's 
Master, Unerti Hawk, Condor, Falcon $10. New scopes 
] equipped. any size Lee Dot desired: G 
G 6 $19.50, J2.5 $30.50, J4 $35.50. K2 
K4 $53.00, K6 $56.50. Ki $42.00, KV 
Texan $62.50. Cub $65.00. Master $65.00 
type $97.50. Alaskan $72.50. Challenger 
Hawk $62.00. Condor $76.00 F: al con $58.00 
& Lomb variable $92.50. Baltu 50. Balfor 
Lyman Target scopes list. All Weaver mounts 
Redfield, literature and price list. Discounts to 
established dealers. T. K. Lee, P. O. Box 2123 
Birmingham 1, Alabama 


Used. Lowest 
Kerrville 1 


prices 
Texas 








6 BIRDS & ANIMALS 


$400 MONTHLY, 
markets. Details free 


Raising Angora Rabbits, Good 
White's Rabbitry, Newark 
PROFITABLE! Raise:Chinchilla Rabbits. Make 
from laboratories, iurs, delicious meat. Write 
Rockhill Ranch, Sellersville 20, Pa 
RINGNECK P ve 
son, Marvin Maier 
LIVE Wild raccoons for restocking or 
Young. Cheap. Also fox, bobcat, skunk 
sum, reptiles ulligators. L. E. Thompson 
ton, Fla 
RAISING Rabbits, 
Journal, B-241i 
dirme 
REPTILE catalog 10¢ 
2.75. Chameleon 35« 


Topeka 30 


woo 
Ohio 


Mone 


toda 


Eggs in sé 
Indiana 


also Chicks and 
Route 2, Bremen 
pets 


otter 


Hamsters Taught: Standard 
Milton, Pa vear $1.00, sa 


Bulletin 5c Pair hé 
Alligator $2.50, Qui‘ 
Kansas 


7 GAME BIRDS 


GENUINE Northern Bobwhite Quail, Fal] 
delivery, Satisfaction guaranteed. C. E 
wood Road. Orange, Conn 
RINGNECK Pheasants. Choice 
Food. Immediate Delivery 


Milton Junction 5, Wisconsin. 


Specialties, 





and Spring 
Meng, Dog 


Breeders 
Game Farm 


Select Flyers, 
Blonhaven 


SALE —Young Canada Geese—$12.00 Pair. Wild 2. 
lards, Young at $6.00 Pair. Extra Drakes $2.5 
each, while last. Albert Rogers, Kearney, Nebr. 


8 FOX & MINK 
MINK 


colors. Free 
j 





folder gives inside secrets 
feed, care. Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 19, Utah 
GIANTSTRAIN raccoon, minks. Baby skunks for pets 
Bred Females. Catalog, 25c Shady Fur Farm, Spring- 
field. Minnesota 
3RED Female Mink—Production guaranteed, Valuable 
Book et, pen plans Free. Lake Ontario Mink Ranch 
Gravel Road, Webster, N. Y 
IINK of Show Quality from Prize Winning Stock, All 
types available. John C Kushner, Box 28, We xford, Pa 
MINK AND Bred females Complete literature free 
Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior E E 2, Wisconsin 


9 CHINCHILLAS 
GENUINE South American Chinchillas 


of hi 





Limited amount 
gh quality breeding stock now available, healthy, 
vigorous, prolific pedigreed and registered. Hawkes 
Chinchilla Ran 912 So. Main, Belen, N. Mex 
9A BULLFROGS 
IMESTICATED Giant 
pair. Order now for 1950 Spring delivery 
mn coin for pamphlet. Lee’s Frog Hatchery, 
Casitas Springs, Ventura, California 





Ss. $12.50 per 
Send 25c 
Box 24, 


Bullfrog Breeders 





10 BOATS & MOTORS 


MARINE Conversions for Ford and Jeep Engines. Cata- 
08 1 0¢ hman Manufacturing Company, Dept, L, 
Newark 2,N. . 
IUTBOARD lotor parts 
vrite for price quotation 
stons, al Outboard 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10 
FULL size cut to shape patterns, 
Pieasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated ‘‘Build a 
Boat catalog, 25 “How to Build Boats" book 
$1.00. Polywog Houseboat Plans $10.00. Marine Cat- 
og $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co.. Station 
A-14, Cleveland 13. Ohio 
NEW marine motors 
Free Catalog 
25, Coldwater, Michigan 
BELLY Tanks $9.95. Unused. Steel, ten 1000. 
picture. Anzio Boat Company, 1645 ‘‘T,"’ Mer- 


new—used. Save money, 
Cylinders rebored, new 
Motor Mart, Inc., 309 
Mass 


ikes 


blueprints, $3.75 up 


Marine conver 
Stokes Marine 


used, rebuilt 
ns, littings, uppilies 





CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


ing on all makes, domestic and foreign 
hutters, bellows, and parts for all cam- 
needs, or ship camera for inspec- 
Camera Works, 19944 Livernois, De- 

troit 2 Michigan 


14 DOGS & KENNELS 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight “Coon- 


rs, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds 
List free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 


your 





Reasonable 
Illinois 
FOR SALE. Dogs, Setters and Pointers, 
Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Stanley Blake, 
\igr., Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky 
ENGLISH setter, Lrish setters—Springer, Pointer Pup- 
pies Elg. Males $35.00, females $25.00. Harley Ev- 
erett, Atkinson, Nebraska 
HUNDRED Hounds 
Hunters, Rabbithounds 
neis, Herrick, illinois 
ST. BERNARDS, Newfoundlands 
Guards, Reasonable Stamps 
Phone 601W, Valparaiso, Ind. R 
NORWEGIAN Elkhound puppies Shipped on approval. 
Guaranteed for life. Also choice English Bulldog pup- 
ies, Envilla Ranch, Hawre, Montana 
DALI IATIAN (Coach) Eligible A.K.C. Guar- 
re ed healthy $50 Kane Kennels, 
I no 


Fox, Coon and 


Coonhounds, Combination 
Echo Valley Ken- 


Cheap 
List Free 


Best Companions, 
Mrs. Ben Kaufman, 
3 


puppies 
either sex 
elana 


15 BEAGLES 


Rabbithounds, 
Guy Werner, 





Broken Trial, Pup- 
Seven Valleys, Pa 
featuring Beagles for sale, Stud 
articles stories, two dollars 
cents a copy. Beagle Hound 
Wis 

Hounds, thoroughly broken started 
stock, Arthur Flanigan, Key- 


CHOICE Beagles & 
ples, nicely marked 
MONTHLY Magazine 
o‘ferings helpful 
eariy, twenty live 
Sportsman, Johnson Creek, 
EAGLES, Rabbit 
jogs, also puppies, fine 
r, Md 
ENGLISH POINTERS. Quality, brains, 
various available Reasonable 
nels, Arlington, Wisconsin 
BEAGLES Rabt 
Trial. Also Puppies 
Hellam, Pennsylvania 
BEAGLE & Rabbithounds 
Marked. B. S. Meckley, Glen Rock, 
BEAGLES trained $10 per month. Have trained beagles 
since 1918. Glen Wells, Farina, Ill 


16 POINTERS & SETTERS 
REGISTERED Gordon Setters. All ages. Farm 
Hunting, Show, Ralph Mace, Sampson Road, 
ester, N. H 

GORDON Setter Pups, Of Field Hunting Strain. Best 
in Gordons. Field Gordon Kennels, Somers, Conn 
IRISH 


beauty Puppies 
ages Thorquest Ken- 
Quality. Broken 
Garrett Yinger, 


ithound Choice 
Some Registered 
Nicely 


Broken trial. Puppies 
> 
a 





Breed, 
Roch- 


Setter Pups: America's Finest Bloodlines for 
Field and Show. Reasonable prices, Registered. Write 
A. W. Howard, Wever, Iowa 
IMPORTED Champion German Shorthaired Pointer at 
Stud. Puppies available, $50.00 up. R. C. Barnes, 
Route 3, Springfield, Illinois. 


101 





GERMAN Shorthair top field. show pups $35, $50 
Champion Stud. Gibsons, 715 Hiram, Wichita, Kans. 
ENGLISH Setters—big. farm raised, 2 month pups— 
“Hunter Kennels’’—c/o Robert McGough—Dana. Iili- 
nois. 
BROKEN pointers, male and female, some 
Trial. Guy Moore, 370 Perkins, Memphis, Tenn Me 
REGISTERED Irish Setter pups. Excellent pedigrees 
Pennyroyal Kennel, Dept. B, Rt. 2, Franklin, Ohio. 


17 HOUNDS 


HUNTING Hounds—Blueticks, Redbones, 
Spotted. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, 
Hunters, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures 
Kennels, J-12, Herrick, Illinois. f 
COON, Fox Hunters: I offer fine hunting hounds in 
Blueticks, Blacktans, Redbones, Walkers, others 
Reasonable. Free literature. Okaw River Kennel. 
Cowden, Illinois. 
OUTSTANDING; Coon, . Mink, 
teasonable. Trial. Pictures. 
Petersburg, Indiana 
STRAIGHT Cooners—$75. Combination Hounds—$50 
Fox Hounds—$40. Squirrel dogs—$25. Well started 
Coon Hounds $30. Rabbit Hounds—$20. 1 and 2 yr 
old Hounds $15. 10 days trial. Virgil Hendrix. 
Seligman, Missouri. : 
FOR Sale: Cheap, Outstanding Coonhounds, Rabbit 
hounds, Comvination Hunters, Redbones, Biueticks 
Blacktans, Walkers. Trial List free. Kaskatchic 
Hound Kenneis, rierrick, Illinois Pie, 
HUNTING Hounds: Sold Cheap; Trial allowed. Litera- 
_ture Free, Dixie Kennels, D14, Herrick, Illinois. _ 
COONHOUNDS, Combination Hunters, Foxhounds, 
Rabbithounds; reasonabie, Pictures, literature free. 
Trial. Wildwood Kenneis, tierrick, Lilinois 
REGISTERED long eared Black & Tan and Bluetick 
pups. Royce Coon, Ghent, N. Y 
BASSETT Hounds, Registered puppies from hard hunt- 
ers of proven ability. Leiand Shaw, Rushville, Ohio. 
BLOODHOUND pups Kegistered from famous hunting 
_and man-trailing stock, J. Sutton, Decatur, Mich. _ 
BLOODHOUNDS, sired by “‘Ch. Giralda’s Flyer,’’ Reg- 
istered and Pedigreed, puppies available at all times 
at reasonabie prices. Fred Rovertson, Hornby, Ontario, 


Canada, 

RABBIT Hounds—Coonhounds, Combination Hunters, 
Fox-hounds, Beagles, Birddogs. Free Literature. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Trial allowed, References. Mid- 
West Hounds Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

FOR Sale: Straight Cooners, Combination tree hounds, 
Birddogs, High-class Fox hounds, Rabbit dogs and 
Beagle a specialty. Prices reasonable, Free literature 
and Pictures. Trial allowed. Kaccoon Mountain Ken- 
nels, Box 268, Albertville, Ala. Dures Thomas, Owner. 
I AM ieaving tor Florida after Jan. 1, 1950 and all my 
cooners that are left are to go at $45.00 each. 
Rabbit and rox hounds at a reduced price. I am 
Ex-Agent tor ine Frisco Rail Road, Here in the Ozark 
Mts. w. L. Rogers, Phone 17, Whandette, Okla. 


at $85 





* 
Blacks, Tans 
Combination 
Beck Hound 


~ Hounds 
Kenneis 


Rabbit 
Deal 


Fox, 
Square 


FREE 1950 Catalog—Hooks, Fly Tying, Lure, 


KITS for Christmas—to assemble fly, casting, Spinning 
rods—start . Free rodbuilders’ catalog ‘'Fireside 
Fishing.’’ Lumbard & Co., Box 6-s, San Marino, Calif. 


RAISE Fishworms., Easy, Profitable. Send 25c in coin 
for complete instructions. 


f Huffman’s Worm Ranch, 
Rives Junction, Michigan. 


— Worms Red 
$2.25, 1,.000—$4.00, 
Post Paid. Tennessee 
Tenn. ; 7 2 
SINKER Molds, Multiple Cavity. Cast Aluminum $1.50 
up. Custom molds made to order. See your dealer or 
write E. L, Sweet & Son, Tonawanda, N. Y in 
RED Wiggler Fishworms—Wholesale. 1,000 to 25,000, 
$3.50 per 1,000; 25,000 up, $3.00 per 1,000—post- 
paid. Lakeview Worm Gardens, Tallassee, Alabama. 
FIVE Strip Bamboo Rods. Kits for Spinning and Fly 
Rods, unmounted Rod Sections. Booklet free. Palmer 
Rod and Tackle, Box 41, Ferndale, Michigan. ? 
FISHING Rods—It's Fun to build your own. Instruc- 
tion Books ‘‘Rod Building, ‘Lure Making,” ‘Fly 
Tying,”’ “‘Fly Dictionary.’’ 10c each. Send 30c for all. 
Illustrated catalog free. Wiltmarth, Roosevelt, N. Y. 
ALUMINUM Sinker Molds—Combination, Dipsy, Etc. 
Reasonable Prices. Skwarko, 1132 Murrayhill Ave., 
Pittsburgh 17, Penna. 


“Wigglers.” 200—$1.00, 500— 
2,500—$9.50, 5,000—$17.50. 
Valley Worm Ranch. Michie, 


Spinner, 

Rod Making Materials, Brass Cane Pole Ferrules. 
Supreme Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas. 

LIKE To Tie Fishing Leaders? Write Penny Postcard 
Today for Eye-Opening Free! 48 Page illustrated In- 
struction Book, Martin-Pierce, 7043 Roseville, New- 

ark 7, N. 


CAN'T Miss! —Live Golden — Gurbs — Ice-Fishing — All! 

year—Everywhere. 200 Postpaid $1.00 Special. 
Keeps Weeks, Sure Bite Live Bait, 22536 Halldale, 
Torrance, Calif. Dealers _ Inquire. 


BUILD Your Own Rods. Rod Materials, Fly Materials, 
Spinning Tackle, Lowest Wholesale Prices. Catalog 
Free. Traver Tackle, North Syracuse, N 
FIRELACQUER for 12 plugs $1.00; undercoat, thinner, 
brushes 65c. State color. Dealer’s name please. 
Forest" Enterprises, Forest, Ohio. 
FREE! Spinning Catalog. World's ~ Largest Stock. Na- 
tionally Famous top-name Imported-Domestic Spin- 
ning Tackle at down to earth prices, Pierce Sports 
Mart, 7043L Roseville, Newark 7, N 
SPINNER and Spoon Machinery, dies, oaulounens and 
Stock, sacrifice, write Anderson ‘Bait Company, 
Neillsville, Wisconsin. 


ATTRACTIVE natural finish wood tackle boxes 7 x 7 
x 13—$8.95, 7 x 7 x 18—$10.95. Waterproof lac- 
quer exterior, waterproof flock interior with 
Gilbert-Jordan Products Company, Box 1045, 
sonville, Calif. mA 

ICE flies (weighted) Durable lure for ice 
Eliminates bait. 4—$1.00. Superior Tackle, 
quette, Mich 





tray. 
Wat- 





fishing. 
Mar- 





26 FLY-TYING 





18 SPANIELS 


CHAMPION American Water Spaniels. Dachshunds. 
Grown females, pups. Hunting, show bred. Brogden, 
Rush Lake, Wisconsin. 
SPRINGERS and Cockers puppies, 
ship approval, Bred bitches. Sprucedale 
Duncansville, Pa 
SPRINGER Spaniels of quality; largest and finest lot 
in the west, State age, color and sex wanted. 
Kesterson s xenneis, Skamokawa, Washington 
COCKER Puppies, beauties, Stockdale-Brucie Blood- 
lunes, Registered, state Wants. Stud Service. Klock, 
1231 Mt. nose, York, Pa. 


19 RETRIEVERS 


LABRADOR Retrievers: Beautiful litter, Field Cham- 
pions Banchory Nignt Lite—frreehaven Again breed- 
ing. Ernie Logan, Giasgow, Montana 

LABRADOR Retrievers All ages, State age and sex 
wanted. Labcroft Kenneis, Oak Harbor, Ohio. Rt. 1. 


23 DECOYS & CALLS 


CrOW Hunting’, book — 
multi tone crow call, 
3, Missouri. 


25 TACKLE, BAIT, LURES 


TAPERED > Nylon | Leaders: Color, Clear or Mist Sizes: 
Ox, 1x, 2x, 3x, 4x or 5x 9 ft. Length— 25c ea., Any 5 
for $1. 60 7) 2 it. Length—23c ea., Any 6 for $1.00 6 
ft. Length—20c ea., Any 6 for $1.00. Tippets Nylon: 
40 inch ony. Color Clear or Mist above Sizes: 25c 
doz: Any 5 doz. $1.00. Coils, Nyion: 4 Ib., 6 lb. or 8 
ib., Clear Only 10 yds.—15c, Any 4 coils 50c, 100 yd. 
coil $1.00. All Postpaid. Free Nylon List. Claymac 
Sporting Goods, Box 379LX, Bay City, Mich. 


SINKER Molds—For making your own sinkers. Several 
new ones listed for 1949. Free illustrated booklet. 
Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
FISHERMEN, Supreme quality trout flies. Free sam- 
ple. Litt’s, 221 East Washington Street, McAdoo, Pa. 


FISHERMEN: Something new for Bank Fishing, Throw 
Line Casting Rod. Send for "ee circular. John Hagen 
2821 Tennyson, St. Louis 14, 

1950 FISHERMAN’S Caisodar — catalog newest 
fishing tackle, 10c (coin). Rebated first order 

Woodslore Products, Dept, 83-EA, Bradley Beach, N. J 

MUSTAD (Norway; 500 ringed hooks, #14 to #6, 
$2.95; 1,000 $5 ee $5 dozen. Hofmann, 993 

Gates, Brooklyn 21, N. Y 

ICE Fishermen: oo sensational, lifelike jigger min- 
now. A proven pickerel and perch getter. $1.00 Post- 

paid. Minn-o Lures, 372 Winola Avenue, Kingston, Pa 

ICE Fishermen—Write for information on the New 
Actionized Non-Freeze Tip-up. Fishcrafters Inc., 

Worcester 1, Mass. mye 


started hunters, 
Kennels, 








guaranteed 
$1.00. Toad Woodward, Lamar 


~ complete and 








FREE catalog. Build your own custom-made Spun 
Glass Rods—Save 60 “ —Complete Fresh, Salt Water 
Kits, any type. No “‘Extras’’. Simple illustrated in- 
structions. Write Today. Trimline Tackle Co., Dept. L 
508 Tinton Ave., N . Cc. 55. 


“TWELVE Utility Boxes. heavy 
sorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid 
Woodslore Products, Dept. EB, 


“FIRELACQUER—Red, green, yellow, 
blue. $1.05 per bottle postpaid. _o. 
6101 Pinehurst, Baltimore 12, Md.’ 
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crystal plastic, as- 
Tackle catalog free. 
Bradley Beach, N. J.’ 


white, orange, 
Hampson, 


Wooden 9 x 10 x 12 


wy a real Fly Tyers cabinet 
Fly-tying supplies. 


50. Folder on Sygnest. All 
Simmnermen's, Keene, N. 


FLY Makers 1949 Catalog. Culver Lures Company, 
3227 Missouri Ave., Dept, C-5, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


ICE Fishermen try Gantron Fireflies. 35c each. Cus- 
tom trout flies. Hynes Tackle, Pullman, Michigan. 
ATTENTION Dealers: Earthworms: Red Wigglers: Did 
not sell during 1949. Producing quality and quantity 
for 1950. 200—$1.50; 500—$3.00; 1000—$4.75; 
5000—$22.50. Postpaid, Start shipping about March 
15. Pickwick Worm Gardens, Savannah, Tennessee, _ 
FLY Tying Materials, Tools, Hooks, Glass Rod Blanks, 
For Fresh and Sait Water. Quality Materials Select- 
ed To Uphold Our Repucation as Quality Dealers. Free 
Catalog. Reed Tackle, Mountain View, New Jersey. _ 
FLY TIEING—Fishcrafters ABC illustrated chart teaches 
quickly how to tie tlies, streamers. Send two dimes. 
Fishcraiters, Box 804, Worcester 1, Mass. es 
FLY-TYERS! Best materiais. iow prices. Cataiog. 
Perry Lures, 241 Campbell, West Haven, Conn. 
FLY iying Kit. Contains feathers, bucktail, hooks, 
tinsel, vise, instructions, $1.00. Craig Dare, Brook- 
lyn 3, New York. Pian ~, 
LIKE to Tie Flies, Streamers? ‘Dollar Bill'’ says it's 
tops. ABC instructions produce results. Kit includes 
all material necessary. Free vise. Fishcraiters, 
Worcester 1, Mass. 
FLY Tying Instructions together with illustrated tye ers 
catalog. Complete, 10c, Craig Dare, Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE Prices; Fly-Tying Materials and Tools. 
1948-49 Catalog. 220 Fly Patterns with Detailed 
Descriptions. 25c cash, Colby’s, Rochester, N. H. 


FINEST quality tools and materials for every known 

fly tying need, free catalog upon request. rd. Wat 
son, Wilson, N. Y. (Associated with Fred W. watson 
—Angling Specialties—Famed throughout Canada.) 


BEST Quality imported fly-tying hooks. Write for list. 
_ Post Oftice Box 1462, Springtieid, Mass ot 
PROFESSIONAL Grade materiais, tools. imporved anu 
domestic, Quality guaranteed. Winsted Fiy-Tying 
Materiais, Vailey Cottage, New York. 
IMPORTED hooks, quality materials. Request free 
listings. James Brandon, 925 Chicago Avenue, Min- 
neapolis 4, Minn. 
FLY-Tyer’s Handbook 
Tyer’s Hints, Methods. 
Coin or stamps today. 
New York. 
FLY Tyers—Lure Markers—Even the fish like our ma- 
terial. Free Catalog. Phil Brumbaugh, R. D. #1, 
Owego, N. Y oS : 
FLY-Tyers Special. Kits $1.00, $1.95, $5.95, $9.95. 
Vise and easy-to-understand instructions included. 
Tully's, 6104 Roscoe Street, Chicago 34, Ill. 
FLY Tying Supplies: Mustad hooks 75c per hundred, 
why pay more. Free Bulletin. G. B. Hanson, Ryan, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. et Bees 
FLY Tying Materials. Professional Quality Only. New 
materials catalog, 6c in stamps. Sierra Tackle Com- 
pany, 4083 Mission Road, Los Angeles 32, California. 
MUSTAD Hooks Fly-Tying Materials. Catalog 10c. 
Fly Dictionary 500 Patterns 50c. Cascade Tackle 
Company, Medford, Oregon. oy 
FLY tying materials, Custom Dressed flies, Hand 
Made rods, rod kits: Catalog. Hollow Brook Tackle, 
Hamilton Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 








and Catalogue. Professional 
250 Fly Patterns, Send 25c 
Dunham Tackle, Amsterdam, 


27 TAXIDERMY 


GAME Head Specialist, open mouth rugs tanning. 1 1. 
seum methods only. Art Smead, Valencia Dr., Cu a- 
hoga Falls, Ohio_ oe Saag 
(SPORTSMAN Tanning Special): Tan your deerskins 
at a low price. 18 years experience in this type of 
work. Write for information to Chas. Drueding. 4 
Huntingdon Road, Abington, Penn. 
TANNING Deer, Sheep, Fox, Wildcat $8.75 ) each F sh 
mounted to order. Eyes, Scalps, Supplies. ‘‘Taxider 
mist News’’ Magazine, 993 Gates, Brooklyn 21. N. y 
Greenfield Cent 
Two S: 


od Taxidermist Magazine”’ 
Y. Devoted exciusively to Taxidermy. 
de Copies 25c. 





AMERICA'S Largest, Oldest Taxidermy Supply Ho 
offers finest selection glass eyes (our own ma 
also imported). Also headforms, panels, all other T 
idermy supplies, Free Catalog! Rush Postal! Elw 
Company, Dept. 45, Omaha 2, Nebraska 

WILLARDS custom tanning and fur manufactu: 
fully guaranteed. ‘Write now for price list. Wil 
Furs, Established 1864. Marshalltown, lowa 
MAKING Fox Scarves $6.00 complete. Game heais 
rugs, fish. Larson's Taxidermy, Iola, Wisc. 
PLASTIC Headforms! Revolutionary! World's finest 
_imported eyes! Forms! Supplies! Panels! Catalogs 
5S and 1-P Free! Penn Taxidermy, Hazleton, Penna 
28 TRAPPING 


CASH in on the fur market. Self closing traps $15.00 
doz. $1.00 ea. in lots of 100. 954 N. High Str 
Columbus, Ohio. 
29 MISCELLANEOUS 
1950 GOVERNMENT Jobs. Start high as $64.44 wi 
Men-Women. Qualify Now for secure positions. Man 
openings expected soon. Don’t delay. Write today ‘or 
Free 40-page book showing jobs, salanes, sar 
tests. Frankiin Institute, Dept. Z-34, Rochester, N. Y 
YOUR Leather Jacket renovated by our craftsmen ex 
pertly, reasonably, Request Free descriptive circular 
No. 6. Berlew Mfg. Co., Freeport, N 
BEAUTIFUL and distinctive imported ‘‘Contrast 
African Antelope Skins in Tan, Cocoa and Whit 
coior combination make ideal Mat Rugs for Modern 
Homes, Hunting Lodges, Camps, etc. Size approxi 
mately 2 by 4 only $y¥.00 each postpaid. Write D. W 
Clark Associates, 51 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
New York i 
MEN! Large size shoes, | large size sox! We specia 
in large sizes 10 to 16, widths AAA-EEE, Dress 
sport, work shoes. Guaranteed. Write for Free catalog 
King-Size, Inc., 193, Brockton, Mass. - 
DEERSKIN Giloves—your skins—ours! ~ Finest ev 
_C. K. Wood Factory (OD), Johnstown, New York 


DEER Hunting in December. Room and Board right 
the Pawtuckaway Reservation, Peter Meindl, Ray- 
mond, N, ti. ore 
STUDY for game warden, park, fish, patrol and wild- 
life conservation service exams. Details free. Write 
Delmar Institute, C2, Denver, Colo. eT 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively f: 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. ey Sie Ue ne 
SEEK Uranium, minerals, buried treasure! Free litera- 
ture describing low cost, super-sensitive equipment 
Glen Scientific, Box 151-1, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
PANNING Gold Beginners book—36 pages cataloguc 
supplies—mining books. Postpaid 25c coin—stamps 
Old Prospector, B-400, Dutch Flat, Calif 
ELECTRIC Pencil: Writes, engraves al] Metals. $1.25 
postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 10511-A Springfield, Chicago 4 
NAVY oxfords, genuine U. S. surplus finest black 
calfskin, famous makes, specify size, prepaid $8.4 
check or M. O, O. L. Rudoiphs, Atchison, Kansas 
GENUINE Buckskin Jackets, Free = kskin Catalogu 
Write Berman Bros. Fur Co., 227 No. Lst, Minn 
apolis, Minn. 


1950 GOV'T Jobs! Start high as $3,450.00. Enjoy t 
outdoors with 26-days paid vacation yearly. Mar 
openings expected. Qualify now for secure positions 
Write for Free 40-page book, complete details. Fra 
lin Institute, Dept. A-34, Rochester, N. Y 


31 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


ARCHERS—Hunters, Save on direct factory prices. 
Catalogue Free—Sheboygan Archery Company 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
32 AUTO TRAILERS 

BUILD Your own trailer! Save money. Have ever 
feature you want! Plans for house, sport, camp a: 
utility trailers. Catalog describing 9 models 10c 

in Canada and overseas). Jim Dandy, Box 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 

34 BOOKS & MAGAZINES 

ANGLING and hunting books—new, 
quest free list. Sporting Book 
Rancocas, N. 

36 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FROG Raising! New _ 




















used and rare, R« 
Service, Box 11 





book tells how. Write ‘tod: 
Marlboro House-L, Box 7002, New Orleans 19, La 


EXPORT by Mail Order at Home. World Trade 
offers men & women plan for unlimited quick pri 
business from home; or travel abroad. Experience 
necessary. Free book. Mellinger, 801W, Los Angeles 
24. Calif. ee 
WOULD You Pay 3% First $350 
‘505 Odd Successful Enterprises.’’ Work Home! Ex 
pect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, Calif 
WARM Springs Bay Health Resort, including new d 
and floats. Hydraulic light plant, bath house, gen« 
merchandise store, cabins and apartments. Doing g: 
business. For further information contact: O'Neill 
Fenton, Baranof, Alaska. 


37 HELP WANTED 


“ALASKA—The Last Frontier’ offers unlimited opr 
tunities. $1.00 Brings official government map & 
copyrighted report with Fish and Game rules, listing 
Fishing, Construction, Mining, Aviation compan 
Homestead and Alaskan Highway information. Ala 

Oppertunist. Dept. OL, . O. Box 883. Hollyw« 
8, Calif. 


Made? Free Bx 
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“ALASKA"'—If interested in Construction, Govern- 
ment Positions, Business, Alaska Highway, Compan- 
ies hiring, All Resources, Send $1.00 for valuable 
up-to-date copyrighted booklet. Alaska Opportunities 
and Highway, Dept. A-2, P. O. Box 224, Seattle 11, 
Washington. 
INTERESTED In Latin American & Foreign Employ- 
ment? $1.00 brings Copyrighted Foreign Service 
Directory listing firms interested in Oil, Construc- 
tion, Mining, Aviation, Exports & Imports. How- 
When-Where to apply. Hot List of Companies Hiring. 
Global Reports, Dept. OL, O. Box 883, Hollywood 
28. Calif 
ALASKA! $1.00 brings daily listings of excellent job 
opportunities with names and addresses of companies 
hiring, plus booklet on opportunities in Construction, 
Fishing, Agriculture, Lumbering, Fur Farming, Mining, 
Government Positions, Homesteading. Map included. 
Alaskan Opportunities Dept. OL, 7512—18th N.E., 
Seattle 5, Washington. 
FOREIGN Employment. Construction men, building 
trades mechanics helpers, office men. Good workers 
needed for oil projects, mining, pipe lines. Dams, 
power plants, roadways, shipping, etc. Transportation 
and quarters furnished; high wages. Listings of firms 
actively working and hiring on projects in South 
America, Arabia, Asia, Africa, Alaska, Central Amer- 
ica, etc. Send $1.00 for foreign construction com- 
pendium and application forms. Foreign Service Bu- 
reau, Dept. OL-1 (Employment), O. Box 295, 
Metuchen, New Jersey. 


40 OLD COINS & STAMPS 


FREE Catalog—Profusely illustrated listing everything 
for the stamp collector. Harrisco, 345 Transit Bldg., 
Boston 15, Mass. 
COMMEMORATIVE $! . columbus, 
land, $2.00 ea. 80 page Cat. 25c 
Lake 9, Utah 


41 PATENTS & INVENTIONS 


IF An Inventor believes he has an invention, 

of the most pertinent prior U. S. patents should be 
made and a report obtained relative to its patentabil- 
ity. Write for further particulars as to patent protec- 
tion and procedure and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form at 
once. No obligation. McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 204-B Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D. C 
INVENTORS—Send for ‘ 
ors”’ outlining preliminary 
for patent. Victor J. Evans 
Building, Washington 6, D. C 
INVENTORS: When you are satisfied that vou have 
invented something of value write me, without obli- 
gation, for information as to what steps vou should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers 
(Formerly Randolph & Beavers) Registered Patent 
Atty., 930 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, I 


LANCASTER, Allwine & Rommel. 466 Bowen | Bldg. 
Washington 5, D Registered Patent Attorneys 
Practice before United States Patent Office. Validity 
and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. Book- 
let and form ‘Evidence of Conception” forwarded 
upon request ————— 
INVENTORS: Without obligation. write for informa- 
tion explaining the steps you should take to secure a 
Patent on your invention. John N. Randolph, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 227. Columbian Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1.D.C 


42 REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA Campsites—$95 00 at $5.00 monthly buys 
nice, high dry lot in Lake County (world’s best bass 
fishing, wonderful hunting) near Ocala National For- 
est, St. Johns River, beautiful lakes, pavement. Safe 
from bombs. Folder Free. W. Vernor, DeLand, Florida. 


OZARK LANDS: ‘‘For your health, pleasure and profit.’’ 
$5 per acre and upwards for 40 acre tracts; $10 per 
acre and upwards for actual river fronts. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 424-O Minnesota, Kansas City 4, 
Kansas 
STROUT’S Golden Anniversary 
2800 outstanding Bargains; 
states. Mailed Free! Strout 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
MICHIGAN Tax Lands $3. Acre, 
Send 35c for descriptions, a k 
Map. Mich. Tax Land Service, Cadillac, Mich.—$14>30. 
SOLD For Taxes. Calif.. Oregon, Washington timber. 
grazing, ranch & mining lands. 25c to $3 acre min 
bid. 10c (coin) brings circulars, photos, maps. Pacific 
Lands. Box 2350- LX, Hollywood, Calif 


“WEL AKA,’ The St ‘Johns River Sportsmen's Para- 
dise. Homes, Groves, Fishing Camps. E. J. TeRonde, 
Crescent City, Fla 

43 TOBACCO & PIPES 

FACTORY "Rejects—Outstanding value! Same genu- 
ine imported briar as our regular $10 pipes. Have 
only surface flaws not affecting Superb smoking qual- 
ities. 2 for $1. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Gaylords, 
Dept. 264. Brockton 64, Mass 


ATTENTION: Fellow sportsmen write 
folder ‘‘A pipe full of Good News.’’ One of the most 
amazing discoveries since the introduction of the 
smoking pipe. Dealers also invited. Seppa Bol, Box 
1130, Houston, Texas. 
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353 Fourth Avenue—New York 10, N. Y. 
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Use OUTDOOR LIFE Classified 
to increase your Business 


Look at these LOW rates! 


per insertion. the 
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“4 * Western U.S.A. oe 
Send a Bit of the West! 


to that hunting pal, 
FAL WURTING FOLHO ‘ boy, husband, wife—anybody who 
likes hunting and fishing in the 
great wide open spaces. Covers 
all er West If they thrill to 
sound of failing snow on au 
tumn leaves, the metallic click of 
disturbed rocks as a frightened 
stag vacates fast, the frying hum 
of a cold trout stream—if they 
SPORTSMEN you couldn't 
make a more appropriate, less ex 
pensive, lasting gift. They'll re 
member you throughout 1950 each 
time the magazine arrives 
NEW YEAR SPECIAL! 
1 12-issue subscription, $1.50; 
2. $1.25 each; 3, $1 each; 
4 and over, only 85c each! 
WESTERN SPORTSMAN 
3303-E Bridle Path, — 





guide, your 


x *& Eastern U.S.A. w* 


DEER FARM CAMPS 


HUNTERS! Bon’ T PUT AWAY THOSE GUNS YET! 
pular de that we stay open this 
hunted wild eat real 
plentiful. Come to rest 
‘ Wonderland. Twenty years of 
to hunters’ needs make our food and accom- 
be st — re are. Only a few reservations 
‘ Write for booklet. 


7 Birch Road Kingfield, Me. 
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SS ? 
_ DP 
CHECPUALION Pledge 
GIvet MY 
S AN AMER 
FAITHE 


M WASTE 


This pledge should be recited regularly 
by caked children and by all patriotic 
groups to inspire every American to 
save our irreplaceable natural resources 


* 
Let’s Stop This 
Tragic Waste! 


stimates of the loss of wounded 
K deer in various states run from 

10 to 25 percent of the number 
shot every hunting season. 

Why do we have this astounding 
waste? The most important reason 
is that a great many hunters are 
poor shots who never try to increase 
their skill. Probably 25 percent of 
all deer hunters never fire a shot 
from one season to the next. When 
they go into the woods they leave a 
trail of animals with broken legs, 
broken jaws, ruptured abdomens 
simply because they can’t place their 
bullets properly. Most of these deer 
die or are pulled down by predators. 

The second reason is that too many 
hunters are too lazy, ignorant, or in- 
different to follow up their shots. 
They never know whether they have 
hit a deer, don’t know how to track a 
wounded animal down, or won't take 
the trouble to try. 

Game departments cannot order 
hunters to practice shooting, nor 
can they control hunters’ laziness or 
stupidity. Most of them, though, 
have the authority to require ade- 
quately powered rifles which help 
compensate for poor shooting. Game 
departments which permit light 
rifles for deer are as guilty as the 
hunters who use them. 

Regulation of firearms for hunting 
is sometimes called “undemocratic.” 
If that is true, it is also undemocratic 
to demand that an automobile have 
brakes and lights, and that its driver 
learn to operate it and be able to dis- 
tinguish a truck from a pedestrian. 


Death of the Dingell Bill: Another 


Case of Polities 


couple of months ago, sportsmen 
A and conservationists the coun- 
try over were stunned to learn 
that one of the most valuable wild- 
life-restoration bills ever to pass 
Congress had been killed by a presi- 
dential veto. This was the Dingell 
Bill, which would have allotted to the 
states for fish restoration and man- 
agement the millions of dollars an- 
glers pay in federal taxes every year 
on the equipment they buy. 

The veto was based on an argu- 
ment as old as professional politics 
itself namely, that tax revenues 
should be dumped into a general 
fund, and that earmarking taxes for 
a special purpose sets an “undesir- 
able precedent.” There is no doubt 
that it’s undesirable from the politi- 
cian’s point of view, for the general 
tax fund, which is so big that the 
taxpayers have a hard time watching 
it, is regarded as fair game by every 
politician, local and national, who is 
out to buy and maintain a political 
machine. 

The “precedent” angle is silly. The 
states for years have earmarked 
gasoline taxes and automobile-license 
money for building and maintaining 
highways and have used fish and 
game license fees for wildlife con- 
servation. Virtually every commu- 


* 


vs. Conservation 


nity also has school and water taxes, 
among others, and by any analysis 
these are earmarked for _ specific 
uses. No Official has ever seen fit to 
fight these as undesirable precedents. 

The anticonservation veto message 
ended with a blast at the Pittman- 
Robertson Act, which became law 
in 1937 and has since provided mil- 
lions of dollars for game restoration 
by separating taxes on arms and 
ammunition from the general fund. 

We have reviewed the Dingell Bill 
here—-even though it is dead—be- 
cause, in the next few days, a new 
Congress will convene. Sportsmen 
should now be marshaling their 
strength to have another bill as good 
as Representative Dingell’s made a 
law—over a presidential veto, if 
necessary. Letters and petitions, as 
many and as strongly worded as pos- 
sible, will help your congressmen 
decide how to vote on the bill. 

Conservation, such as the Dingell 
Bill would have helped advance, is 
immeasurably more important than 
any alibi as to why it can’t be had. 
If we continue to let the politicians 
juggle things, we will soon find our- 
selves without fish, game, or any of 
the other natural resources which we 
now need as never before—and which 
are disappearing fast. 


* * 


Help the Birds Through the Winter 


ant to do the game birds of 
your area a good turn? Then 
build them a feeding station 


and pass out a few free meals, now 
that the tough part of winter is here. 

Your winter feeding station need 
not be elaborate, but it must meet 
certain requirements. First, it should 
be located where birds can come and 
go safely. The edge of a swale or 
brushy marsh, a protected corner of 
a wood lot, and a weed-grown fence 
row near heavy cover are ideal spots. 
It shouldn’t be placed where birds 
have to cross open fields to reach it. 

A lean-to type of shelter of old 
boards, brush, evergreen branches, 
or cornstalks makes a good station. 
So does a corn shock set up at the 
edge of thick cover and torn open, 


with feed scattered inside. Or put 
grain under a brush heap, a low- 
spreading juniper clump, or other 
natural shelter. Be sure your shelter 
is Open so that predators can’t trap 
the birds inside. 

Pheasants like ears of corn nailed 
to boards and placed just above the 
snow. Wheat screenings and cracked 
corn are popular fare with quail. 
Keep the station supplied regularly, 
so the birds will get used to it. 

Game men have learned that a 
well-fed bird can withstand ex- 
tremely low temperatures. It is when 
hunger whittles down his resistance 
that cold finishes the job. 

Give the birds a little of your time 
and consideration now, and see how 
it will help your hunting next fall. 


The Game-Law Violator is a Thief! 
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Detailed 








Scores of 
Hoor Plans and 
Diagrams Show... 


OVER 
250 
PAGES! 


OVER 
180 





ONLY 
$1.98 


Plans Show How To... 





Select a site 
Estimate cost 

Lay foundation 
Select materials 
Make log corners 
Build rafters 
Censtruct floor 
Make stairs 

Build porches 

Lay roof 

Put up walls 
Construct hunting lodge 
Build tourist cabins 


Build fishing lodge 
Construct wayside stand 
Make windows 

Build doors 

Make shingle walls 
Build garages 

Construct shutters 
Prepare brick fireplace 
Make chimney 

Build tables, chairs 

Plan water supply 
Arrange sewage disposal 
Prevent wood decay, etc. 


PICTURES! 
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OTHER BIG BOOK BARGAINS 
FOR SPORTSMEN! 


COMPLETE HOME 
WORKSHOP ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Giant 576-page volume jam-packed with in- 
structions for making thousands of dollars 
worth of tables, chairs, bookcases, toys . . . 
plus new ideas for autos, photography etc.! 
Over 800 things to make and do—with over 
1700 diagrams and drawings! Special bar- 
gain price only $2.98! 


HUNTING ADVENTURES 


43 epic hunting tales from all over the world, 
covering big game and small. All are true. 
82 action pictures! Only $2.48! 
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Complete Instructions in One Great Book 





Explain Everything from Foundation to Roof! 





Countless thousands of outdoor men are turning to this great 
volume for complete detailed plans for building their own cabin. 
Here in one book they find everything they want to know from 
the selection of a site to the cutting of a window. 


EVERYTHING SIMPLIFIED! 


Everything is explained so simply, 
so clearly that anyone at all can 
turn out a magnificent bungalow 
in record time! Just take your pick 
from the scores of cabins, lodges, 
tourist homes, wayside stands and 
bungalows shown in this Manual. 
You'll learn just how to lay a 
foundation .. . how to build walls 
and calk them. . . how to lay floor 
boards and shingle roofs. Yes, 
you'll discover step-by-step details 
for building porches and garages 
2.» S08 cutting doors, windows, 
and attaching shutters . . . for 
building fireplaces and chimneys 
. and even for installing plumb- 
ing and lighting! Tells you just 
how much material you'll need. 
Here’s a gold mine of ideas that 
you can handle by yourself with- 
out professional help—and for a 
fraction of the usual cost! Don’t 
imagine it’s hard—and that you'll 
need expensive power tools. You'll 
find it’s a cinch with this great vol- 
ume, HOW TO BUILD CABINS, 
LODGES, BUNGALOWS! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just think! This big cloth-bound 
volume jam-packed with over 180 
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How To BUILD CABINS 
Complete HOME WORKSHOP . $2.98 
[]) HUNTING STORIES 


If you remit now, we will pay postage. 


pictures and diagrams costs you 
ONLY $1.98! This is about half 
what you'd expect to pay for a 
book so complete! So fill out and 
mail the order form below RIGHT 
NOW! Pay postman only $1.98 
plus a few cents postage. If after 7 
days’ FREE TRIAL you aren't com- 
pletely satisfied, return it and we'll 
gladly refund every cent you paid! 
You den’t risk a single penny, SO 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
































POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly, Dept. OL150 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the book(s) checked below. I will pay postman 
price shown, plus few cents postage, on delivery. If dissatis- 
fied, I may return books within 


7 days for full refund. 


$1.98 
$2.48 
ats 
eis w? 4 
# 
Zone ener ae 


Same refund guarantee. 
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Theres nothing like it 
... absolutely nothing 


Even after your home is built, home planning gos on 


forever. You plan amevening of friendly entertain- 


~ P ment...oran evening of complete rest. In either — 
ei eal 
a eae Budweiser is right at heme . 


_ } 
/ 


. adding its golden brilliance? 
> distinctive, delicioys taste to hospitality and comfort. 


Have Budweiser always on hand qnd .: 


Live life, every golden minute te 
ad Budweiser, every golden he of it. 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. ... STs. “Louis 


A 


Budweiser. 


LAGER BEER 


Read the label. Do you know of 
any other beer whose Iabel! tells 


you exactly what you're getting ? 





